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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 



HON. B. F. JONES, Prandm of The Amerkan Jroii and Steel AMOcialhn. 

Dkak SiK : I have tlie honor to present herewilh the Annual Statis- 
tical Report of the American Iron luid Steel Atwociation for IS9S. In 
addition tu the tieuat statistics of the iron nnd steel industries and re- 
liOtyl industries of our own ouuntry and the ueuul Necrological record 
the jiieeent Repirt contains a ftill accmint of tlie recent progress and 
present condition of the iron and Ht*el induHtriea of other countries, 
which account has spedal value at this time becuuge of the greatly 
increatted interest in late years 'it our iron »nd steel manu&clurers in 
fon^ign markets. 

Since the appearance of our last Annual Report in September, 1898, 
the work of this office haa been continued on tlie lines with whicli 
our members are now so familiar, and upon previous explanations of 
which work it is not, therefore, necessary now to enlarge. Much cler- 
iral labor ham been devoted to the task of keeping a record of the 
changes in ownersliip of iron and steel works that liave taken place 
as a conse<[uence of the numerous consilidations of iron and steel ^ 
firms and comiianies in the Iftsl. fwelve or fifteen months. Our large 
nuBcelliuieoiis correspondence has been promptly attended to. Our ata- 
ttfltics have been indnstriously collectc<I and given early publicity in 
the coltimns of the Bulletin. 

The financial condition of the Association during the year 181)8 is 
flhown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treaenrer. 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler, on December 31, I8B8: On January 1, 1898, the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer was $1,203.35; the receipts from 
membeis and from advertisements in the Bulletin during the year 
were $10,750.75; the total amount available during the year was 911,- 
960.10 ; the oicpenditures were f 10,780.<iH ; and tlie balance on bund on 
Decvmber 31, l«fl8, was $1,178.42. These figures do not include that 
part of till" cost of our Annual Report in 1898 and of our Directory 
for 1898 which was met by the income derived from their sale to bro- 
luws, commission merchants, and others who are not members of the 
Aasuciatton. 

I renew the expression of my obligations to Mr. William G. Gray 
for intelligent nssistance in the collection of our statistics, and to the 
Otficials of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department and 
other Bureaus of the Cieneral Government for valuable statiettcal infor> 
mation. I also express my thanks for statistical information to other 
gentlemen who are mentioned in the body of the Rei>ort and to a 
Urge ntunbcr of foreign statistical correspondents. Very Truly Yours, 
JAMES M. SWANK, Oaieral M'imgf. 

No. 2C1 Somi FovBTH Strebt, PniLAnKLPnu, May 5, 18911. 
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IH{)8. ) Cnptain Thomas Shnrp, pre8ident of the ^pathite Iron Coin- 
puiy, of Noahville, Tennessee, died at Nashville, August 3, ISflR, in bie~ 
Bth year. He was bom in Pennsylvania on July 9, 1831, but settled 

D the South when only 17 years old. E. S. BIcLiin, of Ailegiieny 

Sty, Pa., September I, from the effects of u gunshot wound. Ue was 
4 y«ani old. For a number of ye^re Mr. McLain was connected 

fcith tlie iron industry at New Castle, Pa. John A. Funattin, at 

lloonieburg, Pa., Sei>t«mber 14, aged 78 yean. He was born on Febni- 
try 9, IRZO. In early life he was connected with tlie Irondale FuniMces, 

I Blooinsbuig. James R. Moore, secretary and treasurer of Moor- 

lend. Brother & Co., Incorporated, of Sharpahurg. Pa., September 19. 

It. Moore wan a native of England, and was bom .16 years ago. 

Stomas CollJDB, a prominent railroad contractor, at Bellefonte, Pa., Sep- 
imber 25, aged 75 years. He was born at Munster, Cambria county, 

He woe a member of the Bellefonte Furnace Company. Abmham 

Hurm Futtereon, treasurer of the Pulaski Iron Company, of Puluski, V'a., 
bd prominently identified with other iron and steel enteqirisee, at Port 
Eennedy, Fa., September 27. Mr. Patterson, was the son of Morris Pat- 

iraoa, and was bom at Philadelphia 49 years ago. Joseph Mather 

tniuard, a member of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, of Cleve- 

■nd, Ohio, September 28, ut East C'leveland, aged 68 years. E. A. 

Wnden, vice president of the Richmond Standard Spike and Iron 

bmpuiy, at Richmond, Va., October 3. General James L. Bolsford, at 

ToungBtotni, Ohio, October &, aged (17 years. Ho waa for many years 
1 officer of the Mahoning Valley Iron t'omjiany.- — -Charles Meredith 
ilPuy, at his home in New York, October 7. Mr. DuPuy was bom 
Ptiiladelphia in 1823. He was long engaged in experimenttt in the 
Uiofocture of iron direct from ores for the production of fine steel. 
ii Ban Herbert is a member of the firm of Anderson, DuPuy & Co,, 

m1 manufiirturore, of Pittsburgh. William H. Shoenbcrger, formerly 

resident of Pittsburgh, <Jctober 10, at Cobourg, Canada, aged about 
i years. He waa a son of George K. Shoenborger and grandson of 
Dr. Pet«r Shoenberger. He was born at Cincinnati. He was for a time 
aaenciated with the original Shoenberger Company, and afterwards he 

bMamo a member of the firm of Shoenberger, Blair & Co. An- 

~ w IJ. Smith, president of the Ia Belle Steel Company, of Pittsburgh, 
of the first persons to ship coal down the Ohio river in 
1W8," October 21, at his home in Allegheny City, aged almost 7S 

He was bora on November 11, 1820. John Gjers, tlie in- 

of the leaking pit, at Bournemouth, England, October 7, 1898, 

about 6S yeaiB. He was born at Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1830. 

6. Blair, October 22, at Pittsburgh. Mr. Blair was bom at Kit- 
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tanning in 182-'>. He v/rb the eon of Tliomas Blair, attorney, and 
grandson of John Blair, of Blur's (jap, after wliom Blair county 
named. In early life he aseociated himself with G. & 3. Q. Shotrn- 
t<erger, one of tlie pioneer iron manufacturing tinns of Pittsburgh. Tht* 
tirm developed into Slioenbeiger, Blair i^ Co., with which he was con- 
nected until his retirement alKJUt 25 years ago. John H. Dialogue, 

the well-knowa ehipbuilder, llctober Si, at Camden, N. J., aged about 
70 yeai*. He was bom at Philadelphia of French-German anceatrj-. 
Georse Lloyd, Sr., a native of England, and a pioneer iron manu- 
facturer of the Shenango Valley, Pa., at his home in Sbenango town- 
Bhip, Mercer county, October 24. He retired from the iron biurinesG in 

1805. Horace B, Miller, a native of Pennsylvania, at hia reaidence in 

Brown'a Valley, California, aged 5fl years. He wa* with Farragul at 
the opening of the MisBianppi river. After the war he conducted the 

Amrrifim Mai'hmiii, a trade paper of New York City. David Har|i- 

Bter, at Harpeter. Ohio, October 20, He waa one of the moBt exleneive 
wool growers in America, and was a factor in most of the wool tariff 

I^alation for the past nuarter of a century. Col, George E. Waring, 

Jr., of yellow fever, at New York, October 29. Col. Waring was the 
most prominent sanitary engineer in this country. He was bom at 
Poondridge, N. Y., July 4, lSi3. He contracted yellow fever while on 

a professional visit to Havana at the request of the Government. 

Franklin P. Kaercher, for the last eighteen years secretary of the Phila- 
delpliia and Heading Coal and Iron Company, November b, at Phila- 
delphia, aged 50 yeare. He was bom. at Pottsville. David A. Well 

the noted free trade writer, at Norwich, Conn., November 5. He 

born at Springfield, Mass., June 17, 1828. Samuel Lee, the foBnc 

of Leesport, Berks county. Pa., November 8, aged 92 years. 

helped to drive the flnrt stake in the survey of the East Pennsylvania 

Railroad. J. Harri' Smith, who waa connected with the Lalance and 

GroHJean Manufacturing Company, of Woodhaven, Long Island, as stock- 
holder and superintendent for over twenty yearB, November 9, at Brook- 
lyn, in hia 72d yeur. Colonel Thomas Donaldgon, widely and fiivors- 

bly known as a publicist and man of letters, at his home in Philadel- 
phia, November 18, aged almost .^5 years. He waa born at Columbus, 
Ohio, of \'ii^inia ancestry, December 27, 1843. Wlien in hia 18th year 
he enlisted in the Union army and served until the close of the civil 

war. He was an ardent advocate of the protective policy. John E. 

(^raeff, for many years a prominent cool merchant of Philadelphia, 
Nox-ember 18, in his 78th year. He was bom at Pine Grove, Schuyl- 
kill county. Pa., and was in his early life a Lutheran minister. 
W. Keely, the inventor of the " Keely motor," at his residence in 
Philadelphia, November IS, in his i2d year. He was bnn at Phil 
phia, September 3, 1827. Mr. Keely never patented his inveution. 
Lindley Smyth, a retired merchant and banker of Philadelphia, N( 
vember 18, in bis 83d year. He was bom at Wilmington, Delaware, 
on July 28, 1816. He vae the father of Marriott 0. Smyth, president 

of the I*trobe Steel Company. W. M. Wilson, vice president of the 

American Steel Caetmg Company, at New York City, November 
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was bom at Wan«n, Ohio.— General Iton Cnrlos Buell, at his home in 
SluhlenbuTg c»unty, Kentucky, November 10. (itneral Buell was born 
nem Ixiwell, Ohio, March 23, 1818. He reinforced Giant at the battle 
of I'itlabiirg Landing. After llie war he whs president of the C5reen 

River Iron Works. Sir John Fowler, who was engineer-in -chief uf 

the F<irtli Brid)!*, November 21, aited HI yeiira. He was bom ut Wadsley 
Hall, Sheffield, in 1817. Morrin P. Jnnney, ot Pottstuwn, Pa., Novem- 
ber ao. He iiaa bom at Philtuielpliia, Febniarj- 1, 1850, He filled po- 
sitiims of responsibility with the Fottsiown Iron Company and the 

Olendon Iron Company, J. Tuylor (iauee, president of the Harlan 

and HotUng^worlh Company, at Wilmington. Delaware, December 1, 
aged 75 years. He was born September 30, 1823, on his father's farm 

iienr Keonett B(|uare, Pa. John Baixley, projirietcr of one of the krg- 

c« marjiine ahopei in Phila<lelphia, December 3, at the age of 73 years. 

Mnjor Alonzo Loring, who had been prominently identified with 

the irnn and steel interests of Wheeling, at St. Loois, December 7. He 

was bom at Batavia, N. Y., August 20, 1820, George H. Parriah, one 

of the oldest resiilenta of Wlllcesbarre, Pa., ajid a prominent coal oper- 
ator, December 10, aged 79 years. He was bom at Wilkesbarre, May 10, 
1819. Edmund 8. Wliitaker, son of the late George P. Whitaker, pro- 
prietor of Prindpio Furnace and Foi^. in Cecil county, Md., suddenly, 
December 13, at Principio, where he was bom. He was a brother of 

Hon. N. E. Whitaker, of Wheeling, W. Va, James Gardner, flre-brick 

iBonaGuiurer, of Camberlond, Md,, formerly of Johnetown, Pa., at Cum- 
berigjid. December 15, aged 73 years.- — -Henry A, Chapin, who devel- 
oped the Chapin iron ore mine in Michigan, December 16, at his home 
In Nilee, Michigan. He was bom in Massachusetts, October 13, 1813. 

Col. James Colioril, treasurer of the Oliver and Snyder Steel Oom- 

]iany, at Pittsburgh, December 10, aged about 02 years. Diiriitt; the cinl 

war he made a splendid record, attniniug t!ie rank of colonel. John 

E. Wootteu, fonnerly general manager of the Readii^ Railroad and in- 
ventor of valuable engineering dei'ices, includii^ the Wuotten locomo- 

lire, at Philadelphia, December 1(1, in his 77th year. William Burt, 

at Marquette, Michigan, December ID. aged about 73 years. He was 
bom at %[t. Vernon, Michigan, October 31, 1825. He was the son of 
Judge Wm. A. Burt, the first white man to discover iron ore in the 
Ijike Superior region. This discovery was mode on September 16, 1844, 

near the eastern end of Teal Lake. Alexander Nimick, one of the 

most prominent iron and steel nianufecturers of Pittsburgh, December 
20, in his 79th year. He was born at Pittsburgh, Febmary 2, 1S30. Mr. 
Knnit'k was a member of the manufacturing Amis of Singer, Siraick & 
Co., Phillips, Nimick & Co., and the Kemble Iron Company, and was 

seaior member of the firm of Nimick & C-o., metal brokers.- ^James 

D, Gl»ire, of Portsmouth, Ohio, at Columbus, Ohio, December 21, in 
hte 77th year. He was born at Washington. D. C, November 13, 1822. 
Mr. Chdie was the princijMl owner of Bloom Furnace, at Bloom Switch, 
8c]oto county, Ohio, and of Madison Furnace, at Rempel, Jackson coun- 
ty, Ohio. These were cliarcoal flimaces. He was also one of the build- 
■ of Huron Furnace, at Jackson, Jackson county, Ohig. Mr. Claire 
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was also the president of the Ohio Stove Company, at Portsmouth, es- 
tablished in 1872. John H. Bringhurst, at Philadelphia, December 24, 

in his 87th year. He is reputed to have been the first sawmaker in 
Philadelphia, antedating Henry Disston. He was at a later day con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Iron and Steel Company, of which he 
was president and which operated a rolling mill on the Delaware river. 

He was bom at Grermantown. Colonel P. H. Moore, editor of the 

Ohio Valley Manufacturer, at Wheeling, December 26. When the' civil 
war opened Mr. Moore cast his fortimes with the Confederacy and rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the engineer corps. In 1859 he es- 
tablished the Wheeling Daily Union. The Ohio Valley Manufacturer was 
established twelve years ago and Colonel Moore had ever since been 
its editor. John W. ChalfEUit, at his home in Allegheny City, Pa., De- 
cember 28, of paralysis. Mr. ChalfiEint was born December 13, 1827, and 
was a graduate of Jefferson College. Soon after his graduation he en- 
tered the office of Spang & Co., who operated an iron rolling mill at 
Etna, about five miles east of Pittsburgh. He subsequently became the 
active head of the company, the name of which was changed to Spang, 
Chalfant & Co. He had also been the active spirit in the Isabella Fur- 
nace Company, whose furnaces, built in 1872, are also located at Etna. 
The Spang Steel and Iron Company, with works also at Etna, built in 
1880, is another enterprise with which Mr. Chalfant was actively iden- 
tified. The Hon. Justin S. Morrill, United States Senator from Ver- 
mont, at his home in Washington, D. C, December 28, as the result of 
an attack of grip, followed by pneumonia. Senator Morrill was born at 
Strafford, Vt., April 14, 1810. He lived all his days where he was bom. 
Senator Morrill had served continuously in one or the other branch of 
Congress since December, 1855, when he first took his seat in the House 
of Representatives — a period of 43 years. He was the father of the 
Morrill protective tariff of 1861. He was opposed to reciprocity, the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, and the acquisition of the Philippine Islands. 

C. W. Cadwallader, a member of the firm of Hamilton & Co., manufac- 
turers of black plates at West Newton, Westmoreland county. Pa., and 
the owner of a tin dipping plant at Pittsburgh, December 30, 1898. He 
was a native of Ohio and was about 50 years old. 

(1899.) William H. Piatt, a member of the firm of Scranton & Piatt, 
which was merged into the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, at 

New York, January 1, aged 77 years. Sherman D. Hubbard, founder 

of the Hubbard shovel and axe manufactory at Pittsburgh, January 2, 
at Elkhart, Indiana. He was born in Vermont and was 76 years old. 
W. Dewees Wood, a leading iron and steel manufacturer of Pitts- 
burgh, January 2, of pneumonia. He was born at Philadelphia, April 
17, 1826, and was nearly 73 years old. Mr. Wood was trained by his 
father in all the details of the manufacture of plate and sheet iron, 
and at an early age was intrusted by him with the management of the 
Delaware Iron Works, near Wilmington. His identification with the 
iron industry of Pittsburgh and Allegheny county dated from 1851, in 
which year, in company with his fiither-in-law, Richard B. Gilpin, he 
established sheet-iron works at McKeesport. Since 1871 he and his 
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toiiB hAve exclusively owned and mnniiged tlie works. Mr. Wood wa? 
&Uo uoe of Llie owners of the worka of the Welleville Plate and Sheet 

Iron Oomiany, nt WellHville, Ohio. John T. Murdoch, at Pittsbutgh, 

Janiury 3, aged 82 years. He was boru at Edinburgh, Scotland, He 
WW one of the oldest steel workers in Ihe country. He was employ- 
ed at the Crescent Steel Works for 25 years. ,Iohn S. Lyon, secre- 
tary nnd treasurer of Hie Firlli-Sterling Stee! Company, January 5. nt 
Fitti)biir;gh, aged about 42 years. He was born in Centre county, Pu. 

.lames Dennistoo, former presideikt of the Hollidayaburg and Gap 

Iron Works, at Ilolliilayeburg. January S, aged 71 years. He was bom 

Nt Indiana, Pa., in 1827. Edward B. Grubb, January 8, at the Pres- 

byierian Hospital, Philadelphis.. He was the treasurer of the SlieriUon 

Iron Works Limited, of Sheridan, Pa. S. Stuart Lyon, at Bellefonte, 

Pa., January 11. He was 76 years oKL He was bom in Pena's Valley, 
Centre county, and whs the son of John Lyon, one of the oldest and 

foremost ironmasters in the country in liis day. Herbert 0, Ayer, 

nt one tiiae n. promineut iron merchant of Chicago, January 12, in a 
sanitarium at Newark, X. J., aged 60 years. The Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, of Maine, January 13, at Washington, D. C, in his (i7th year. As 
the author of our present tariff Mr. DJiigley's name will long be re- 
membered. The Dingley tariff was hie lost and most important con- 
tribution to wise Congressional legislation. He was born at Durham, 

>I>ine, on February 15, 1832. Samuel R, Purke, president of the 

I^keebuiY National Bank, of Parkeeburg, Pa., and fonnerly treasurer 
of the Parkesburg Iron Company, at Parkeshurg, January 13. aged 66 

years. Jacob Capp, a retired iron manufacturer of Lebanon, Pa., 

January 16, aged 74 years. Thomas Gogin, at Boston, January 17. 

He wne bom at Stamford, Conn., February 2fl, 1824. He began life ns 
a roller in Cooper, Hewitt & Co.'s rolling mill at Trenton and was af- 
terwards employed as a roller at the Quineigamond mill of Henry S. 
Washburn at Worcester, Mass., until 185.S, in which year he went to 
South Boston aa superintendent of a rod mill which Mr. Washburn 
built in the same year. In 1857 tiiis mill was piircliased by Naylor A 
Co. and styled the Norway Iron Works. Here Mr. Gogin remained as 

mperintendent until 1S84, when he retired from active businesa. 

William Henry Lnmpton, January 17, at New York City, aged 86 yeant. 
Mr. Lampton was a successful manu&cturer of pig iron in the Hang- 

.ing Rock reirion of Kentucky and Ohio sisty years ago. M^jor Jed- 

ediah Hotchklss, chief of staff of engineers to "Stonewall" Jackson in 
his Shenandoah Valley campoign, at Staunton, Vb., January 18, aged 
atiout 71 years. Major Hotchkiss ^^'us born at Windsor, Broome coun- 
ty, S. Y., and went to Viiginia fifty years agi). He was active in the 

dcTcIopment of the Iron and coal industries of Virginia. J. Btodget 

Britton, the distinguish e<I chemist, formerly of Philadelphia, at his resi- 
dence in Warrenton, Virginia, January 19, aged 80 years. His " Iron- 
niiurt«»' Laboratory," in Philadelphia, was establialied in 1866. He was 
bom at the village of I^Iantua, now a part of West Pliiladelphia, Feb- 
mnry 2S, 1819. In early life he successfully practiced law in New Ot^ 
leBM, General Selden E. Ma^^■in, of Troy, N. Y., at New York City, 
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January 19, in bis Wth year. He was bom at Jamestown, N. Y., on 
Auguet 30, IS35. General Murvin was long identilied ae eecretAry and 
Irmsurer with tlie iron and steel firm nf Jolm A, GriBwold & Co. and 
it« snccoBBorH, the Albany and Ronsselaer Iron and Steel Company 

and the Troy Steel and Iron Company. Imac Eberly, February I, 

at ColumbuB, Ohio, at the age of 85 years. Mr. Eberly was born near 
£phrata, Pa., and went to C'Olumbiis when 17 years old. He was the 
president of the Franklin Iron Worke, which bnilt Franklin Furnare, 

at ColunibuB, in 1873. William Neal, of Blooinsbur);, Columbia county. 

Pa., February 6, ^^d S6 years. Mr. Neal was a member of the linn 
i)f McKelvy & Neal, which built Bloom Fnmape, at Bloomeburg, in 
1M7. At a later day the fomace was owned and operated by Mr, Neal 

and hia aons. Of paralj-sis, at Webster tfroves. Mo., February 13, 

the Hon. A. W. Campbell, of Wheeling, one of the proprietors of the 
Wheeling JnCfUij^ncn- and until a few year« ago its editor. Mr. Camp- 
bell woa also the president of the Benwood Iron Works about IW'2. 

John Adams Emereck, at h[s home in Langhorne, Bucks county, 

PiL, February 15, aged 71 years. Mr. Emereck was horn at Hudson, 
N. Y. He was at one time president of the Eiu'ekn Cast Stcd Com- 
pany, of (-'heater. Pa. W. H. Conner, superintendent of the foundry 

department of the Edgar Thonumn Steel Works, at Braddoek, Pa,, 
■Tanuary 29, aged 57 year^. &Tr. C'onner n'oe horn at Cumberland, Md, 

Alexander P. Sterlhig, at Canajoharie, X. Y., February 9, aged If! 

years. Hia father, Jamea Sterling, was one of the early settlers of .lef- 
ferson county, and owned a numl>er of iron mines and fiimaces there, 

Alexander P, Sterling si>ent most of his liffe in the iron trade. R. 

H, Johnson, general manager of the Columbua and Hooking CohI and 
Iron Company, of apoplexy, ot Columbus, Ohio, February 15. He waa 
bom in New England on April 14, 1844. He went to ColumbuH in 

1893. Charles Howanl Porter, vice president of ihe Hollldaysburg 

and Gap Iron Works, at Hollidaj-sburg. Pa., February 18, aged 5St years, 

William Fanx, at Philadelphia, February 19. m hie 83d year. He 

was buried at Riverside Heights, opposite Danville, Pa. He waa horn 
in Northumberland county. Pa. After the civil war he built a rolling 
mill at Danville, which was removeil to Denvtr, Colorado, after the 

panic of 1873. Colonel Arthur L. Conger, at Des Mouiec, Iowa, Febrvi- 

ary 25, aged 61 years. Colonel Conger waa for many years one of the 
leadii^ manufacturers of Ohio, his enterprises embracing agricultural 

implement*, tinplate works, and many other specialties Daniel M. 

C«uffiel, at his residence in Jenner township, Somerset county, Pa., 
March 1, m his 80th year. He waa horo September 7, 1819. He was 
one of the last of the charcoal furnace managers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. There is now not one cliarcoal furnace in Western Pennsyl- 
vania where fifty years ago there were hundreds. Thomas Hobart, , 

at East Orange, N. J,, on March 4, agecl 81) j-cars. From 1862 to 1872 
Mr. Hobart was associated with Edward I^wis in the managerapnt of 
the Lake Erie Iron Works, of Cleveland. Ohio. William B. Middle- 
ton, general manager of the Taylor Iron and Steel Company, of High 
Briilge, N. J., at New York, on March 8, from the eifeila of a surgical 
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upetUton. He was bom on September 17, 1^49, and was therefore in 

hie 50Ui year, A. J. HawB, of Jobnetown, Ph., a. prominent firtvbrick 

manubrturer, and one of Oie e*r!y employ^ of the Cambria Iron 

I Cmniiaiiy, at Philadelpbia, on March 9, in hie "Slh year. Jeremiah 

Heiul, a celebrated English metallurgical engineer, at Hastings, Eng- 
land, March 10. He vraa managing director of the liltia Sl«el Oompaoy, 

I Bf Cleveland, Ohio. He was born at Ipswich in 1833. William C. 

I Cnlbum, president of the Detroit Bridge and Iron Works, at Detroit, 

' Michigan, March 12, aged l>2 yeara. He was born in Vermont 

Frank Carter, at Pottsville, Pa,, March 23, at the age of 65 years. In 
I 1871 Mr. Carter waa appointed land agent for the Pluladelphia and 
I Rcttding Coal and Iron Company, whicb position he held until his 

I deatli. Joseph H. Jackson, who was engaged in the iron buainesa in 

[ S*w York City, March 23, at MorriHtown, N. J., agetl 80 years. He 
e bom at Rockaway, N. J., and for a number of years was engaged 
I with his uncle, Colonel Joseph Jackaon, in the iron btisinesB there. 
f In IStS be went to Sfaryland and was interested in the Mount Savage 

I Iron Company for ten years. Jamea Williams, at Johnetown, March 

2«. He was bom on June 13, 1818, at Wella-by-the-Sea, Norfolk coun- 
I ty, England, -ifter following a seafaring life for many years he located 
I at CVIaaauqua, Pa., and entered the »en-ice of the Crane Iron Company. 
1 In 1854 he removed to Johnstown and was for many years a foreman 

of tlie Cambria Iron Company. William Alien Smith, Marfh 24, at 

I Xgw York Cit>'i a^ed 51 years. He wse bom at Amherst, Mossachu- 
For several years he was oinployeil by Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 
L and Phelps, Dodge & C-o,, in Sew York. For t!ie last few years be 

J Itad been with the Harvey Steel Company. Colonel Eilwin Jefferies, 

I at Gennantown, Philadelphia, March 29. He was hrinx at Lancaster, 
I Pk., on June 20, 1815, and was educated as a civil engineer. In 1858 he 
I formed a partnership with the late J. Barlow Moorhcod in the inan- 
I ufiictnre of pig iron at Conshohocken, with which his active career 

I tended. Joseph McC'lure, March 29, near Sharon, Pa., aged 89 years. 

1 In 184a he formed a partnership with B. B. Vincent and David Him- 
I rod, nnder the flnn name of Vincent & Himrod, who erected and op- 

f eraled Mary Ann Furnace, on the Shenango river. William Cham- 

[ l)«"r» Diekey, president of the Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Com- 
I pauy, April IS, at Cumberland, Md., aged 50 years. He was bom at 

I Oxford, Pa. Jackson D, Brooks, of Wilkinsburg, Allegheny county, 

Pft^ April 21, at I,,os Angeles, Cal., aged 46 years. Mr, Brooks had been 
ill iJie employ of the Camegie Steel Company, Limited, for several 

s as n clerk, .lames Asa Adair, at Wihninglon, Delaware, April 

1 22, aged 47 years. He was formerly connected with the Carnegie Steel 

[ Works and the Harlan and Hollingsworth Company. Alfred E. 

■ Hunt, captain of Battery B, National Guard of Peimsylvania, and preai- 
dent «f the Pittsburgh Induction Company, at Philadelphia, April 2G, 
Dfft^i +1 years. He was born at Douglass, MaseachuBetta. L. M. Pit- 
kin, pn-gident of the Variety Iron Works Company, of Cleveland, war) 
[ Mrack by a railroad train and instantly killed at Coita, ii suburb, April 
He was 70 years old. 
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OENERAI. REVIEW OF THE DOMESTIC IBOJJ TRADE. 

EEFERHiNfi to our last Anmial Report, which appeared iu 
September, IH>9H. the industrinl situation in this wrnntry as it 
ihen pK«cnieil itself was thus summed up : " In tiie period that 
haa elapsed since the Dingley tariff became a law there has been 
greal«r industrial activity in this country than iu any other iie- 
riod of twelve miintha since ]8S)2. Iu all inanufueturing lines 
there has been an increased demand for manufactured products 
and more general employment of labor. But the revival of in- 
dostrial activity which followed the enactment of the new tariff 
waa greatly promoted by the fortuitous circumstance that there 
was an extraordinary foreign demand in 1897 for our agricul- 
tural products, which has continued in 1898." In the general ini- 
provejneut in business iu 1897 and 1898 which is here noted the 
iron nnil steel industries of the Uuited States had fully shared, 
Tlieic was au increased demand for iron and steel. 

Thin was the industrial sitnalion in our country eight mouths 
I ago. The favorable conditions which then existeil have continued 
to the present time and have become more and more favorable 
m the days have pastil. The demand for manufactured aittcles 
9 steadily increased ; the foreign demand for our surplus agri- 
cultural proiiuets has i>een well maintained; the carrying capacity 
of the railroitds has been taxed to the utmost; prices genemlly 
have risen and wages have advanced. 

While the correct settlement of the tariff question by the eu- 
' actment of the Dingley tariff on July 24, 1897, had given confi- 
. dence to the business world, and particularly to our manufactu- 
rers, ami while the increased foreign demand for our agricultural 
products bad greatly increased the prices of these jiroducts, so 
that, as has been stated, the industrial condition of the country 
bad greatly improved, there were still needed two ailditional in- 
Hueneea to assure complete prosperity to our mannfiictnring in- 
dustries and the industries ihat are directly dependent upon them, 
namely, higher prices for manufactured articles and higher wages 
for the labor that produces ihera. Both of these aids to com- 
plete prosperity are now effective in many of the leading maun- 
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facturing industries of the country, and their extension at an 
early day to all productive industries is confidently looked for. 

In the iron trade prices began to advance in December, 1898, 
and they continued to advance slowly but steadily in January 
and the early part of February of the present year. In the lat- 
ter part of February this conservative advance was succeeded by 
excited markets, which condition lasted until the latter part of 
March, when prices became stationary. They have since under- 
gone but little change. Until the advance took place in Decem- 
ber Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburgh ranged throughout the year 
from $9.75 to $10.50, Bessemer billets at Pittsburgh from $14.75 
to 816, and steel rails at Pennsylvania mills from $17 to $18 ; oth- 
er prices showed similar narrow fluctuations. But from December, 
1898, to March, 1899, prices advanced as follows : Bessemer pig 
iron at Pittsburgh to $15.65, Bessemer billets at Pittsburgh to 
$25.50, and steel rails at Pennsylvania mills to $26. 

Coincidently with the advance in iron and steel prices, particu- 
larly after the advance in February, the wages of iron and steel 
workingmen which did not rest on a sliding scale were volunta- 
rily increased by the manufacturers. This increase represents to- 
day an addition of at least 10 per cent, to the wages previously 
paid. There has been no serious strike for higher wages in the 
iron trade recently, and there have been few strikes since 1892. 
For many years the best possible understanding has existed in 
this country between the large corporations that are engaged in 
the manufacture of iron and steel and their workmen. The wages 
paid have been the highest that the iron and steel markets would 
afford, and the men have recognized the fact that they have 
been fairly treated. The day for serious trouble between employ- 
ers and employed in t^e iron trade of this country has gone by. 

While the controlling influences in restoring complete prosper- 
ity to our country have been the right settlement of the tariff 
question and the foreign demand for our surplus crops of 1897 
and 1898 there have been other favorable influences that should 
not be overlooked. The low prices of our manufactured products 
which have prevailed for several years, coupled with the superior 
character of these products and the enterprise of our manufac- 
turers, have enabled us to send constantly increasing quantities of 
these products to foreign markets, iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of iron and steel being especially prominent in this increase 
in our export trade, while the low prices referred to have also 
greatly reduced our imports of manufactured goods. Increased 
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vxportfl Bud decreased imports of iii tin ti fact ui'ed goods have co- 
operated with the iiicrensed foreign demand for our a^cuitural 
products to greatly iiicrease our previouBly favorable balance of 
trade. Instead of sending our gold abroad to pay for iJie prwl- 
ucls of foreign workahops other countries have eent us large 
'juautities of their own gold in 1897 and 1898 to pay for the 
{■roducta of American workabops and American farms. Fnrthei-- 
more, ilie Spanish war of 1898, like nil destructive wars, had a 
E^timulating elfect upon the business activity of the country bv 
creating a demand for supplies for the army and navy, this de- 
nuujd putting in circulation hundreds of millions of dollare, We 
bare bad, therefore, from our improved balance of trade and the 
Spanish war a great increase in the amount of money in actual 
circulation in our couutry, which fact of itself, independently of 
the caiifies that have created this condition, could have only a 
beneficial eflect upon general buainesa, by stimulating enterprise, 
eubaiiciug prices, and increasing wages. It is otiicially stated 
that the per capita circulatiou of money on April 1 of the pres- 
ent year was e25.45. against «2.3.69 on April I, 1898, $23.01 ou 
April 1. 1897, and «21.53 on April 1. 189fi, 

Kflferruig more particularly to the course of the iron trade 
dnce the beginning of better times in 1897 the enormons pro- 
duction of iron and steel in 1898 and thus far in 1899 is of 
first importance. In 1898 we made more pig iron than in any 
previous year, more Bessemer steel, and more open-hearth steel, 
and rolleil more wire rods, more structural steel, more plates and 
theets, and, with tlie single exception tif the year 1887, more 
Bteel rails. Not only was there an increased production of iron 
aad rteel in 1898 m compared with 1897 but there was a greatly 
increased production. I'rices, however, as has already been stated, 
did not advance until near the close of 1898, so that the con- 
sumers and not the producers received the benefit of the year's 
■■xtrionlinary production. It is also true that most of the orders 
for iron and steel that have beeu filled during the early months 
of 1899 were taken at the low prices that prevailed before the 
preeenl standard of values was estublisherl. 

The year 1898 witnessed the be^nning of a mo«ement in the 
iron trade of this country that may fairly be classed ae revo- 
lutionary and the progress of which is being watched with the 
deepest interest. We refer to the numen>us consolidations of 
iron and steel firms and companies, new corporations with large 
eapital and centralized management taking their place and ab- 
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sorbing their business. The capitalization of the corporation 
that have already been organized exceeds five hundred million 
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of dollars. These new corporations are not trusts in any sens 
and should not be referred to as trusts. We enumerate them a 
follows, in the order of their creation : The American Steel an 
Wire Company ; the Federal Steel Company ; the American Tir 
plate Company ; the National Steel Company ; the United State 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company ; the Virginia Iron, Coa 
and Coke Company; the Empire Iron and Steel Company; th 
American Steel Hoop Company ; and the Republic Iron and Ste< 
Company. Other consolidations with large capital that have n 
ceutly taken place embrace the American Car and Foundry Con 
pany, the Pressed Steel Car Company, and the American Shi| 
building Company, these companies being large consumers of iro 
and steel. Still other consolidations are now pending. 

Our export trade in iron lyid steel and manufactures of iro: 
and steel aggregated in value in 1898 882,771,550, against $62, 
737,250 in 1897 and $48,670,218 in 1896, showing an increase i; 
two years of more than 70 per cent. Included in the exports c 
1898 were 253,057 tons of pig iron, 291,038 tons of steel raih 
28,600 tons of ingots, blooms, and billets, 18,510 tons of steel wir 
rods and 24,195 tons of other steel rods and bars, 27,075 tons c 
steel plates and sheets, 74,665 tons of wire, 15,735 tons of en 
nails and spikes, 13,714 tons of wire nails and spikes, and 34,03 
tons of structural iron and steel. We also sent abroad in th 
same year 580 locomotives. Other exports embraced large shij 
ments of machinery composed mainly or wholly of iron and stee 
Agricultural implements are not included in the above figure 
Of these the exports in 1898 amounted to $9,073,384, againj 
85,302,807 in 1897 and $4,643,729 in 1896. 

Our imports of iron and steel have greatly declined in lat 
years. With the exception of tinplates, the importation of whic 
is encouraged by an objectionable drawback provision in our tai 
iff legislation, we now imjwrt very few of the products of Eurc 
pean iron and steel works. In 1898 our total imports of iro 
and steel and manufactures of iron and steel amounted in foreig 
value to $12,473,637, against $13,836,204 in 1897, $19,462,56 
in 1896, and $25,772,136 in 1895. Prior to 1895 our averag 
annual importations of iron and steel from 1871, a period of 2 
years, amounted to $42,826,681 in foreign value. 

In 1880 this country imported iron and steel and manufacture 
of iron and steel valued at $80,443,362 and exported like article 
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r the value of $15,156,703. lu 1898. as stateil above, wc export- 
1 and steel and manufiictiir^ of iron ant) ak'cl valued at 
(82,771,550 and imported like articles valued at 812,473,637, thna 
bomplGtely reversiug the conditions of nineteen yeara ago. 
In 1897 and 1898, and particularly within the past few months 
■of 181*9, Bii^dieh iron and ateel and machinery luanufacturerB 
iLhave been startled by a series of surprises which have marked 
tlie entrance into their home and colonial markeU of formida- 
i American ciimpetition. That a fav-awny country with a pro- 
I'lectivd tariH' should build up iron and ateel industries that would 
Denrtl the British free trade lion in his den is a revelation that 
liey hsd not dreamed of. But the unexpected has happened. In 
the period mentioned this country haa shipped directly to the 
United Kingdom considerable quantities of pig iron, eteel billets, 
mI niiia, steel plates, structural steel, wire rods, wire nails, and 
Ut iron pipe, and more recently it haa received onlers for sixty 
Mmotives to be used on two of the great railways running 
rom I^iigland to !l^cotland, the Midland and the Great Northern. 
■ remarkable still, in February last the British Government 
self ordered a stuel railroad bridge of American design and con- 
traction, consisting of seven spans of 150 feet each, to be built 
leroetB the Atbara river in the Soudan country, south of Egyjit. 
1 steel rails and locomotives have recently i>een shipped 
1 India and Australia. The owners of the Baldwin Ixicomotive 
IPorka, of Philadelphia, are now filling an oitler for forty-five 
wmotives for railroads in India. In the present month of May 
Bie Peuiisylvaiiia 8teel Compauy has received a contract to con- 
ruct a 870O.0(KI steel viaduct, 2,260 feet long and 320 feet high, 
nrer the Goktoik Gorge in India, and the Phwuix Bridge Com- 
my, of Phcenixville, Pennsylvania, has received a contract to 
mild twelve steel railway bridges for the Russian Goverumeut. 
An interesting feature of our foreign iron trade is disclosed by 
it c&reihl examination of the statistics of our imjiorls of iron and 
eel and manufactures of iron and steel from Great Britain and 
r exports of like articles to the same country. These statistics 
low that our imports of iron and steel aud manufactures of iron 
jad Bt«el from Great Britain in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
■698, iududilig tinplates, amounted in value to $8,3(;U,866, and 
r exports to Great Britain in the same fiscal year amount- 
i to $12,7.12,016. The weight of all the articles both importe<i 
nd exported is not a matter of record, but, considering only those 
rticlce imported from Great Britain in 1898 which were weighed. 



tinpktes iuclu<led, nud the articles vreiglied and exported in the 
snme year fi'oni tliie country to Great Britain, we find that we 
imported 119,189 gross tons and exported 118,232 tons, Ouly a 
few years i^o this country was Great Bntaiu's principal customer 
for iron and steel, but now we sell her in her own home markets 
virtually as much iron and steel as she sells to us. 

The immediate future of our export trade iu iron and atcel, 
which trade has been a factor in bringing about the present ini- 
proved condition of our iron and steel industries, need not cause 
apprehension, notwithstanding our enhanced prices. Under auy 
circumstances we will continue to export large quantities of lead- 
ing iroa anil steel producls to Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, 
and Central America, while the high prices for iron and steel that 
now prevail iu European comitries will help us to maintain our 
present advantage in all markets. The excellent quality of our 
iron and steel products and our proverbial promptness in filling 
orders will also be powerful factors in enabling us to hold our 
present export trade in tiie cruder forms of iron and steel, as 
well as in locomotives aiid machiuery generally. Nor can the 
day bo very far distant wUeu we will build irou and steel ships 
and naval vessels for aU the maritime world. Iu this new branch 
of our ex|Mi't trade we have already made a good lieginnuig in 
building first-class naval vessels for Russia and Japan. 

In previous Annual Reports attentiou has been called to the 
Inct that tlie jiroductive capacity of our irou and steel works was 
iu excess of the consumptive demand, large aa that demand lias 
beeu in some recent years. This excess of capacity was shown by 
the reports from the manufiiciurers as detailed in our " Direct- 
ory," and it was particularly emphaaizeil in the low prices that 
hati long prevailed for all iron and Ktecl products. If onr cajiacity 
had been less than it was our prices, with the help of a protect- 
ive tariff, could not have fallen so low as they did. That prices 
have recently advanced ia due to the greatly increased demand 
for iron and steel both for home consumption and for export, this 
iocreased demand calling into activity a large part of the reserve 
capacity of our iron and steel works, and iu some lines practi- 
cally for the tinie being absorbing all of it. That this active de- 
mand will continue alt through the present year there can be lit- 
tle doubt, with the result that this year's proiluclion of iron and 
st«el wilt greatly exceed that of last year. Before the year ckn 
our ca]Micity for the production of iron and steel and the | 
materials of their manufacture will be materially increased. 
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OENERAL fiTATlSTICAI. SUMMARY. 

In 1898 the United States made 11,773,934 gross tons of pig 
Jiron. 6.609,017 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, 2,230,292 tons of 
I open-hearth st«cl, and 8,932,857 tons of steel of all kinds, and 
ftmlled ID all 8,513,370 tons of finished iron and steel, including 
I. rails; there were also shipped m the same year 14,029,682 gross 
I lone of Lake Superior iron ore and 8,460,112 net tons of Con- 
kliellsville coke. The following table gives the shipments of Lake 
■"Stiperior iron ore and Connellsville coke and the production of 
lleftding articles of iron and steel in 1898 as compared with 1897. 

Anlcln— Onna Una, cxrppt foke KIM balli. 1897, ' IBSS. 



or iron ore ftom Loke Superior i2,483,7»3 

of Ciinudlsville coke, in net tons fl.9l5.06J 

of pig iron, iDcliidlnK ipiegel and ferro.. S, 353,080 

of BpiegeleiHi'ii and ferro-muigftUHW I 173,695 

of BrsBemer steel ingots Hn<i UH)niliK«—— G.476,316 

of open-lienrtli sUel Ingots and coftingK..! 1,608,971 

of all kinds of aUel I 7,166,967 

of Btruetunl sliapM, not including plates S83,7S0 

of pUle« and sfaeels, eioept nail plate—., j 1,207,286 

uf nil rolled iron amd Keel, except nUi... G,3G3,836 

oflkaiemer sleal rails ' 1,&M,S20 

of all Icindt of mils. j 1,847,892 

of street nu'ln, included above I 132,244 

of iron and st«l wire rods | 870,736 

of all rolled iron and steel, including ntiU' 7,001,738 

of iron and steel cut nails, in kegt i 2,100,709 

of iron and slml wire nalla, in kegs I 8,097,245 



14,029,682 
3,460,112 
11,778,984 

213,769 
6,609,017 
2,230,292 
8,932,867 

703,197 
1,448,301 
e,632,129 
1,976,703 
1,981,241 

148,815 
1,071,688 
8,513,370 
1,672,221 
7,418,475 



Tbe shipments of Lake Superior iron ore increased 1,56.5,889 

Itous, as compared with the shipments of 1897, or over 12 per 

Iccnt-i and the shipments uf Connellsville coke increased 1,545,060 

toiu, or over 22 per cenL The production of pig iron increased 

2,121,254 tons, or almost 22 per cent. ; spiegeleieen and ferro- 

tngsnese, 40,074 tons, or over 23 jjer cent.; Bessemer steel in- 

fot*, 1,133,702 tons, or over 20 per cent.; open-hearth steel ingots 

uid castings, 621,621 tuns, or over 88 per cent. ; all kinds of steel. 

1,775,&00 tons, or over 24 per cent. ; stmctural shapes, 118,407 

I, or over 20 \xt cent. ; plates and sheets, 241,015 tons, m 

■InuMt 20 per cent. ; Bessemer steel rails, 332,182 tons, or over 

) per cent. ; wire I'oda, 100,947 tons, or over 10 per ceuL ; and 

KaU rolled iron and steel, including rails, 1,511,642 tons, or over 

ISl per cent. There was a decrease in the prwluclion of iron and 

|M«el cut nails in 1S98 as compared with 1897 of 534,578 kegs. 
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1 and steel wire naiU of 1,5' 



S 



im "" n 



or over 25 per cent., and in !i 
770 kegs, or over 17 per cent, 

Mr. H. P. Snyder, the editor of the Connellsville Courier, re- 
ports that the shipments of coke from tUe Conuellsville coke re- 
gion uj 1898 amounted to 8,460,112 net tons, against 6,915,052 
tone in 1897, an increase of 1,545,060 tons. The average price 
of ftll coke shipfted from the ConnellHville re^ou in 1898 v.-as 
tl.55 per net ton, against an average price of il.65 in 1897. 
The present price of Connelisville coke is $1.60 to 81.7o per ton. 

The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke in 1898 amounted 
to 1,276,172 net tons, against 855,756 tons in 1897, an increase of 
420,416 tons. The shipments in 1896 amountwi to 999,697 ton^. 
For tJie first time they exceeded a million tons in 1898. 

Mi. Wilham W. Ruley, Chief of the Bureau of AnthraCal 
Coal Statistics, reports that the shipments of anthracite coal &om "" 
the Pennsylvania mines in 1898 amounte*! to 41,W9,751 gross 
tons, agMnst 41,637,864 tons in 1897. an increase of 261,887 tons. 

The shipments of Cumberland coal from the minon of Western 
Maryland and West Virginia in 1898 amounted to 5,533,636 
gross tons, against 5,303,489 tons in 1897, an increase of 230,147 
tons. The shipments of bituminous coal in 1898 through the 
locks and pools of the Monongahela river, formerly controlled by 
the Monongahela Navigation Company, amounted U> 153,020,000 
bushels, against 132,245,950 bushels in 1897. No record was kept 
of the coke shipped. The quantity, however, was very small. 

The foreign value of all the iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof which were imported into the United Stales in the cal- 
endar year 1898 was «12.473,637, against 813,836,204 in 1897, a 
decrease of (1,362,567, In the above figures are included our 
imports of tinplates. In 1898 these imports amounted to 67,222 
gross tons, against 83,851 tons in 1897, 119,171 tons in 1896, 
219,546 tons m 1895, 215,068 tons in 1894, 253,155 tons in 1893, 
268,472 tons in 1892, 327,882 tons in 1891, 329,435 tons in 1890, 
and 331,311 tons iu 1889, when the maximum was reached, 

The im|)orts of pig iron, spiegeleiscn, ferro- manganese, and ferro- 
ulicon in the calendar year 1898 amounted to only 25,137 gross 
Ions, against 19,212 tons iu 1897, an increase of 5,925 tons. 

The exports of iron and steel from the United States iu 1898, 
including all manufactures of iron and steel except agricultural 
implements, amounted to 882,771,550, against «62,737,250 in 1897, 
nu increase of 820,034,300. 

The number of milea of new railroad iu the Unit^i! Slatea on 
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n-hich trai'Jc was laid iu 1898, not iiicluding ilouble tnicks or siil- 
ings, wiw atiout 3,000. The new railroail constructed in 1897 is 
definitely reported in Poor'» Mamtal of Railroads aa amounting to 
2.188 miles, against 2,013 miles in 1896. The number of miles of 
new railroad to be conBtnicted in 189S will probably reaeh fi,O00. 
At the end of 1897 there were I84,fi03 miles in operation. 

The RaUrnad Gazette reports that the contracting shops built 
I^7o locomotives in 1898, which number exceeded that of 1897 
by fi24 locomotives. Of the whole number of locomotives built 
iti 1898 there were 554 built for exjwrt to foreign countries, Ke- 
luma have not been received from the railroad shops. The follow- 
JDf; figures show the number of locomotivea built by contracting 
ebopa anee 1888: 1898, 1,875; 1897, 1,251; 1896, 1,175; 1895, 
1,101; 1894, 695; 1893, 2,011; 1892, 2,012; 1891, 2,165; 1890, 
2,240; 1889, 1,860; 1888, 2,180. 

The surne authority says that the number of freight cars built 
by contracting shops in 1898 was 99,809, against 43,-588 built 
in 1897. The numlwr of passenger cars built in 1898 was 699, 
a^inst 494 in 1897. The niiml>er of street railroad cars built in 
1898 was 4,650. 

The number of locomotives built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1898 was 755, against 601 in 1897. 547 in 1896, 401 
in 1895, 313 in 1894, and 772 in 1893. The number built by 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works in 1898 was 283, against 131 
in 1897, 119 in 1896, 148 in 1895, 56 iu 1894, and 219 in 1893. 

The number of iron and steel vessels built in the United States 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, not including vessels for 
the navy, was 63, with a gross tonnage of 62,266 tons, against 
68 veasels in the fiscal year 1897, with a gross tonnage of 124,- 
394 tons, a decrease of o in the number of vessels built and of 
12,128 tons in the gross tonnage. 

i^tistics compiled by the editor of the Metal Worker, of New 
York, place the total production of tinplates and terne plates in 
the United States in 1898 at 326,915 gross tons. The production 
b 1S97 WHS 256,598 tons. 

HtAtistics of the total production of iron ore, coal, and coke in 
the United States in 1898 are not yet available. 

AVERAGE UONTIILY PKICES OF IltOK AND STEEL. 

In the following table we give the average monthly prices of 
varitms leading articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania in 1896, 
1897, Jiud 1898, and in the firat five months of 1899. The pri- 
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ces named are per gross ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar iron, 
which is quoted by the pound. 
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PRICES OF WIRE NAILS AT CHICAGO, 

The following table, prepared for this Report by George W. 
I G>pe, associate editor of the Iron Age, glveB the average raonthlj- 
I ba««> prices of staDdanl sizee of wire nails, per keg of 100 pounds, 
»r-load lotft, free on board at Chicago, from 1891 to 1898. 
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In Januarv, 1899, tlie average monthly base price was 81.59 ; 
} in Februarj-,'«1.73 ; in March, «2.09 ; in April, 82.25. 

AVEBAUE YEARLY PRICES OF IRON AND 8TEEL. 

The following table gives the average yearly prk«8 of leading 
I articles of irou and steel in Penngylvauia tor the years 1894, 1895, 
897, and 1898. These prices are ubtaineil by averaging 
■.tiioothly ([uotatioiia, and these have in turn been averaged from 
Weekly qiiotalioiis. The prices given are \wt ton of 2,240 pounds, 
Eexcept for bar irou, which is quotenl by the 100 pounds. Prices 
l^in May, 1899, will be found on the preceding page. 
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PRICES OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC TINPLATES AT NEW YORK. 

In the following table we give the average wholesale monthly 
prices per box of " full weight " (108 pounds) imported coke Bes- 
semer tinplates, I. C, 14 by 20, at New York, freight and duty 
paid, and of domestic tinplates at New York, in 1897 and 1898. 
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PRICES OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

We give below the prices at which Lake Superior iron ore 
has been sold upon season contracts in 1897 and 1898, per gross 
ton, delivered at lower ports on Lake Erie ; also the prices at 
which sales were made early in 1899 for season delivery. These 
prices have been furnished for these pages by Mr. A. I. Findley, 
editor of the Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland. 
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Mesabi Bessemer $2.10 @ $2.30 $2.15 @ $2.25 



1897. 



1898. 



1899. 



Mesabi non-Bessemer 1.80 @ 2.00 

Marquette specular No. 1 Bessemer. 2.80 @ 3.10 
Marquette specular No. 1 uon-Bes... 2.45 

Chapin 2.40 

Soft hematites, No. 1 non-Bessemer.. 2.25 
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::l 
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The bulk of the ore sold for season delivery in 1899 was sold 
in January. Soon afterwards the rapid advance in the prices of 
pig iron and finished material caused sales to be made at prices 
ranging from 50 cents to 75 cents per ton above the opening 
prices, Biwabik, for example, selling at 83 per ton, whereas open- 
ing sales were made at 82.40. Some lots of ore were held late 
in April at 90 cents and 81 per ton above the opening prices. 
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IMPORTS OP IRON ORE, 



The following table, for which ive are indebted to tlie Bureau 
I of Stalislics of the Treasury Department, gives the quantities and 
I vnluee of iron ore imported into the United States during the cbI- 
L endar years 1896, 1897, and 1898, by customs districts. 
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The unports of Cuban iron ore into the United States from 
I 1884 to 1898, included above, were as follows. Owing to the war 
I with Spdn the mines were in operation for a part of 1898 only. 
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During 1898 the Juragua Iron Company Limited exported to 
Uie United States S3,852 gross tons of iron ore from its Cuban 
mlnea, which was a decrease of l&0,96o tons as compared with 
iU total export* in 1897. All the ore exported by this company 
iu 1898 vm» sent to the United States iu '27 cargoes and wa» 
received at the port of Baltimore, The total exports of iron ore 
by this company to the Unite<l States from 1884 to the dose of 
1898 amounted to 3,154,747 tons, shipped in 1,128 cargoes. In 
addition 2 cargoes, containing 5,932 tons, were exported to Xova 

I Sootia in 1897, making the total exports amount to 3,160,679 tons, 
The Spanish- American Iron Company first commenced shipping 

' iroD ore from its Cuban mines in 1895, 74,992 gross tons having 
been Bent to the United States in that year. In 1896 the ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to 111,584 tons, in 1897 
to 152,356 tons, and in 1898 to 80,225 tons, of which latter 28,- 

, 938 tons were received at Philadelphia and 61,292 tons at Balti- 
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more. The same company shipped 51,537 tons of ore to foreign 
countries in 1897, but in 1898 no foreign shipments were made. 
No iron ore was shipped in 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, or 1898 
from the Cuban mines of the Sigua Iron Company. This com- 
pany exported 14,022 gross tons of iron ore in 1893 and 7,830 
tons in 1892, when its first shipments were made. 

SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM LEADING DISTRICTS. 

The shipments of iron ore from some of the leading iron ore 
districts of the country in the last three years, as reported to us, 
including the consumption by local furnaces, were as follows. 



Shipments of iron ore irom leading districts. 

Lake Saperior mines of Michigan and Wis... 
Vermilion Lake and Mesabi mines of Minn.. 

Missouri mines 

Cornwall mines, Pennsylvania 

New Jersey mines 

Chateaugay mines, on Lake Champlain 

Hudson River Ore and Iron Company 

Salisbury region, Connecticut 

Alleghany county, Virginia 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company's 

Inman mines in Tennessee 

The same company's mines in Alabama 

Calhoun, Etowah, and Shelby counties, Ala.. 

Total of the above districts 



1896. 
Gross tons. 



12,241,709 



1897. 
Gross tons. 



1898. 
Gross tons. 



6,943,274 


6,904,448 


8,150,774 


3,972,761 


5,569,845 


5,878,908 


26,102 


46,919 


90,235 


463,059 


419,878 


584,342 


262,070 


239,634 


269,771 


16,098 


12,594 


93,576 


14,634 


9,400 
13,427 




11,196 


12,000 


258,142 


226,604 


154,090 


33,230 


52,709 


47,282 


1,148,645 


1,294,946 


1,219,181 


93,499 


114,124 


92,876 



14,894,028 16,593,036 



LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE SHIPMENTS. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to Mr. George 
A. Newett, the editor of the Ishpeming Iran Ore, gives the ship- 
ments of iron ore from the mines of the Lake Superior region in 
the last five years. The figures include shipments to local fur- 
naces and all shipments by rail and water to other consumers. 



Districts— Gross tons. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Marquette range, Mich... 

Menominee range, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin 

Gogebic range, Michigan 
and Wisconsin 


2,058,683 

1,139,273 

1,810,290 

948,614 

1,792,172 


2,095,166 

1,926,203 

2,560,766 
1,077,838 
2,778,296 

10,438,268 


2,606,152 

1,638,238 

1,799,884 
1,088,389 
2,884,372 


2,711,605 

1,935,669 

2,257,274 
1,278,482 
4,280,863 


3,125,039 

2,527,274 

2,498,461 
1,265,142 
4,613,766 


Vermilion T<ake, Minn... 
Mesabi range, Minnesota. 


Total 


7,748,932 


9,916,035 


12,463,793 


14,029,682 
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The Lake Superior niiiicB whicb shipped the largest quautitiea 
of iron ore in 18118 were the followiugr the Norrie mines, in the 
Gogehic range, 700,990 tona ; Chapin, iu the Menominee range, 
724,76ft tons: Lake Angeline, in the Marquette range, 460.333 
tons; Lake Superior, in the Marquette range, 686,583 tons; 
Clevetand-Cliffit, in tlie Marquette range, 869, 48*2 tons; Mountain 
Iron, in the Mesabi range, 650,955 tons ; and Fayal, in the Me- 
*abi range, 575,933 tons. 

In 1898 lake shipments were made from the following ]]orts: 

MnfX)tiette, 2,245,965 gross tons ; Escanaha, 2,803.513 tons ; Glad- 

; Blone, 335.y56 tons; Ashland, 2,391,088 U>n3; Two Harbors, 2,- 

3,245 toHB : Duluth, 2,635,262 tons ; Superior, 550,403 tons ; 

I total by lake, 13,655.432 tons: all-rail shipments, 374,250 tons: 

I total shipments in 1898, 14,029,682 tons. 

KEfEIPTa OF IRON ORE AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 

The Iron Trndc Review annually publishes the statistics of the 

r&oeipt^ of Lake Superior iron ore at Cleveland and other ports 

1 Lake Erie, the ports of Buffalo and Erie included, the princi- 

I pd receipts being at Ashtabula and Cleveland ; also the quantity 

left ou the docks at the close of navigation. From these statistics 

j we compile the following summary of the receipts at all Lake 

Erie porta fVom 1885 to 1898 and of the stocks on dock at the 

: cImc of navigation in each of these years. 



Ymb. 


Beeelpn. 
Grow toll*. 


Ou Hoclc. 
Oniw loiu. 


Yes™. 


Recelpto. 
Gnwi ton.. 


On dock. 

Groatoiu. 




1,808,MB 

3,2?(I,6M 
3,499,198 
8,788,659 
6,8Sa,3M 
B,874,6M 
4,939,684 






8.660,734 
6.333,061 
6,360,825 
8.113.228 
8.026,432 
10,120,906 
11,038,321 






966 
1,558 
1,846 
3,607 
3,8193 
3,608 


473 
861 
556 
lOfi 
487 
489 










4,834,347 
4,415,-12 

4,964,984 
6,923,765 
6,136,407 























, The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the ports of BuHinl", 
linclndiug Tonawanda,) Erie, and Conneanl in the last seven 
' B are given by the Review as follows, in gross tons. 



foA is9i 


1893. 


18M. 


18BS. 1896. 


18K, 


laos. 


BoflUu-.. 197,000 

Erie- 645,230 

Connomi < 1,130 


308,238 
469,299 
303,307 


386,338 
624,438 
337,906 


719,742 
811,989 
244,967 


545,101 

847,W9 
337,633 


787,446 
1,311,636 
495,337 


1,075,976 
1,092,364 
1,404,169 


Totol. 843,380 


980,744 


1,367.683 


1,776,698 


1,730,573 


2,604,299 


8,573.508 
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SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM NEW JERSEY MINES. 

The shipments of iron ore from the mines in New Jersey have 
been as follows from 1890 to 1898, in gross tons. 



Yean. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


1890 


537,066 
449,046 
469,236 


1893 


328,028 
277,483 
285,417 


1896 


262,070 
239,634 
269.771 


1891 


1894 


1897 


1892 


1896 


1898 











SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM THE CORNWALL MINES. 

The following table shows the shipments of iron ore, in gross 
tons, by the Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania from 1890 to 1898. 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



Years. 



1890 ' 686,302 

1891 663,755 



Gross tons, h 



1893 ' 439,705 



1892. 



634,714 



1894. 
1895. 



371,710 
614,598 



Years. | Gross tons. 

1896 463,059 

1897 419,878 

1898 j 584,342 



CONSUMPTION OP IRON ORE. 

We estimate our total consumption of iron ore in 1898 at 
21,193,000 gross tons, against 17,375,000 tons in 1897, 15,525,000 
tons in 1896, 17,253,000 tons in 1895, 12,235,000 tons in 1894, 
13,480,000 tons in 1893, 17,400,000 tons in 1892, and 15,740,000 
tons in 1891. Our imports of iron ore in 1898 amounted to 
187,208 gross tons. This quantity subtracted from the quantity 
consumed leaves 21,005,792 tons as the probable consumption of 
domestic iron ore in 1898, against 16,885,030 tons in 1897, 14,- 
842,194 tons in 1896, 16,728,847 tons in 1895, 12,067,693 tons 
in 1894, 12,953,049 tons in 1893, and 16,593,415 tons in 1892. 

IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE FROM CUBA. 

Mines of manganese ore of great extent and richness were 
opened in the interior of the province of Santiago de Cuba a 
few years ago, and a branch railroad was built which connected 
them with a railroad to the coast. One cargo of ore was shipped 
to the United States before the breaking out of the Cuban in- 
surrection in 1895, when operations were stopped until peace 
should be restored. The mines are situated at Ponupo, and the 
company operating them is styled the Ponupo Iron Company, all 
the stockholders being citizens of Pennsylvania. Since the ter- 
mination of our war with Spain in 1898 the company has ship- 
ped about 3,000 tons of manganese ore to the United States. 
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IMPORTS OF IBON AND STEEL. ^^^| 

fumialietl by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, ^^^| 
give* the rioanlitiea and values of our iinporU of irou and steel ^^^| 
aad manufactures thereof in the calendar yeora 1897 and 1898. ^^^| 


rtOlCT-G 


isn. 


^^^1 


Ton.. 


Values. 


Toot. 


Valoe. ^H 


Pijt iron, ipiegel, and rerra-maii);..... 


19,212 

i.He 

13,3« 
4IS 

106 

28 

17,233 

2,flI4 

83,861 

16,45fl 

2,564 

317 

133 


»484,S66 

12,433 

614,323 

16,939 

3,686 

2,873 

1,523.410 

170,385 

4,306,828 

772,800 

344,856 

43,450 

37,047 

1,855,375 

30,908 

632,104 

1,370,936 

337,376 

1.207,873 


26,18r 

1,783 
IU.U8 

200 


1703.829 ^H 
33,330 ^^H 
844,361 .^H 








Hoop, band, and scroll iron ur UeeL 
Bted iiigoU, biUetii, bloonu, aUbs, etc 
SbMt, pUte, and Mggen' iron or steel 


3 

10,666 
2,270 
67,222 
15,762 
2,017 
3iKI 
117 


'» ■ 

1.008,360 ^^H 

767,90e ^^^1 
318,653 ^^^1 

1,060,636 ^^^1 

1,933,884 ^^H 

409,427 ^^m 
t,186,887 ^^H 




Win anJ wire rope, of iron or steel. 


CUui 




»^ Ub blaaki, nup^ and SmU.. 







WiiMiMrr 






KmAIm 


















Tc«I...„ 


167,834 


$13,838,204 


I44.69S 


•12,473.637 ^^H 




preceding years much the larger part was spiegeleisen and ferro- ^^^| 
nuugftDeae, which pay duty as pig iron. Of theec^ there were ^^H 
entered for cousuinpiion 101.167 gross touB in 1890, 41,449 tons ^^M 
in 1891, 47,310 tons in 1892, 37,199 tont» in 189.3, 9,722 tons ^^H 
ia 1894, 39,582 Ions in 189d, 39,311 t^ns in 1896, 17,163 tons in ^^M 
1897, and 17,203 tons in 1898. There were aUw entered for con- ^^M 
lumption 158 tons of ferro-sillcon in 1892, 154 tons in 1893. 228j ^H 
tons in 1894, 1.544 tons in 1895, 941 tone in 1896, 1,254 tons in ^H 
1897, and 1,038 tons in 1898. ^H 

EXPORTS OF IKON AND HTEEL. ^^M 

Wfl are indebted to the Bureau of Statiatios of the Treasury ^H 
Department for the quantities uud values of mir exporte of iron ^^H 
and ateel in the c^endar yearn 1897 au<] 1893. as follows. The^ ^H 

.tit;.!],. «». ,.^vo.. «.itt; mnro than ..o..at f.llln»<ui ^^H 
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Articles— Gross tons. 



Pig iron : ferro-mang. Gross tons. 

Pig iron: all other " 

Scrap and old " 

Bar iron " 

Steel bars or rods, other 

than wire rods " 

Steel wire rods " 

Iron rails ** 

Steel rails " 

Billets, ingots, and blooms '' 
Hoop, band, and scroll.. " 
Iron sheets and plates... ** 
Steel sheets and plates... '' 
Tinplates and teme plates '' 
Structural iron and steel " 

Wire " 

Cut nails and spikes " 

Wire nails and spikes... '' 
All other, including tacks '' 

Car-wheels No. 

Castings, not elsewhere specified. 

Cutlery 

Fire-arms 

Locks, hinges, and other h'dware. 

Saws 

Tools, not elsewhere specified 

Electrical machinery 

Metalworking machinery 

Printing presses, and parts of..... 
Pumps and pumping machinery.. 

Sewing machines 

Shoemaking machinery 

Fire engines No. 

Locomotive engines " 

Stationary engines " 

Parts of engines and boilers 

Typew'g machines, and parts of.. 

All other machinery 

IMpes and fittings 

Safes No. 

Scales and balances 

Stoves, ranges, and parts of. 

All other manufactures 

Total 

Agricult. implements, additional 



1897. 



Quantities. 



5,185 

257,501 

42,469 

4,493 

39,167 

♦10,484 

6,413 

142,808 

♦6,356 

1,424 

4,045 

5,074 

t2 

♦15,072 

63,075 

15,077 

6,793 

3,167 

21,973 



3 
348 
546 



706 



Values. 



$209,295 

3,059,715 

468,185 

150,897 

1,066,083 

240,737 

95,520 

2,949,901 

108,333 

44,754 

175,799 

173,567 

176 

604,339 

2,353,829 

670,709 

255,543 

295,111 

136,852 

862,208 

164,250 

661,366 

4,027,757 

89,312 

2,288,013 

♦917,453 

♦2,040,888 

743,221 

♦955,334 

3,193,136 

♦405,252 

1,169 

3,055,842 

359,698 

695,267 

1,666,916 

16,237,045 

•1,252,252 

♦46,469 

368,831 

360,847 

9,385,379 



$62,737,250 



$5,302,807 



1898. 



Quantities. 



3,700 

249,357 

73,845 

7,074 

24,196 

18,510 

10,866 

291,038 

28,600 

1,693 

4,462 

27,076 

46 

34,038 

74,666 

15,736 

13,714 

2,094 

20,821 



7 
680 
623 



1,542 



Values. 



$155,299 

2,547,252 

771,590 

241,499 

676,113 

390,144 

152,189 

6,787,384 

544,771 

68,731 

204,170 

787,245 

6,510 

1,255,451 

3,036,818 

641,779 

574,909 

264,390 

124,069 

780,830 

172,982 

641,005 

4,308,799 

232,095 

2,404,327 

2,523,644 

5,741,750 

843,688 

2,300,811 

3,062,471 

939,671 

6,588 

5,190,782 

352,668 

1,145,508 

2,077,250 

16,413,893 

4,595,451 

106,085 

328,940 

449,007 

9,933,992 



$82,771,550 



$9,073,384 



*Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1897. fNot separately stated prior to December, 1887. 
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Our expurtH of iron and steel first exceeded our imports in 
value in the calendar rear 1893. In 1898, five years later, the 
i-xportis of iron und steel exceeded the imports by $70,297,913. 

RXPORTS OF AORICULTrHAL IMPLEMENTS, 

The exports of iigricultural implements in 189ft amounted tt> 

$9,073,384. against «5.302,807 in 1897, an iacreaw of «3,770,- 

677. Mowers formed more than two-thirds of the total value of 

I the agrieultural implements exported in 1898, the exports of 

] mowers alone amounting to ?6,o51,741. During the same year 

value of the plot's exporte<l amounted to 81,126,070 and 

' other ngriciillural implements to ?1, 395,573. 

PRODUCTION OF PI« IRON. 

Nineteen States made pig iron in 1898, the same number as in 
1897 and the same States, North Carolina, Minnesota, and Oi-e- 
gon did not make pig iron in 1897 or 1898. 

The total production of pig iron in 1898 was 11,773,934 gross 
1 tons, the lai'gest in our history, agwnst 9,662,680 tons in 1897, 
J tui iucreaoe of 2,121,254 tons, or very nearly 22 per cent. Large 
I us was the increase in tonnage In 1898 as compared with the 
L production in 1897 it was not so large as the increased produc- 
tion in 1895 over the production of 1894. In 1894 we made 
J 6,657.388 tons and in 1895 we made 9,446,308 tons, an increase 
I of 2,788,920 tons, or nearly 42 per cent. There have been other 
1 yean in our history, notably 1880 and 1886, in which the per- 
I centage of increased production exceeded that of 1898. 

The production of pig iron in the second half of 1898 exceeded 
I that of the first half liy only 34,628 tons. The following table 
I gi%'» the total production of pig iron by half years since 1890. 



Yon-GPOM knu. 


Flot half. 


Seamd bolf. 


Total. 


tiMD 


■*,560,513 
3,368,107 
4,769,883 
4,663,918 
2,717,983 
4,087,668 
4,876,336 
4,403,476 
B.869,703 


4,843,190 
4,911,763 
4,387,317 
2,561,684 
3,039,406 
6,368,760 
3,646,891 
6,249.204 
6,904,231 


9,203,703 


BM 




9,167,000 
7,124,.W2 
6,867,388 
9,446,308 


fc:-~:::;::;::::;:::::::::::;::::: 


■S* 


Er::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 


9,652,680 
11,773,934 



The following table gives the production of pig iron by Btatce 
in half-yearly periods, according to their prominence. 
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State»— Qross tons. 



Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New York 

West Virginia 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 



First half, 
1898. 

2,767,549 
998,951 
666,580 
511,848 
126,941 
130,820 
114,114 
104,516 
105,684 
91,679 
74,848 



Second 
half, 1898. 



2,770,283 

987,407 

699,318 

521,828 

156,333 

132,619 

113,897 

88,183 

85,290 

81,102 

72,792 



States— Gross tons. 



Kentucky 

New Jersey.... 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Geoi^ 

Connecticut.... 

Texas 

Massachusetts. 



First half, 
1898. 

48,730 

54,695 

35,597 

23,350 

7,315 

3,426 

1,817 

1,243 



Second 
half, 1898. 



Total 5,869,703 



51,994 

45,986 

66,626 

26,438 

6,447 

2,910 

3,361 

2,418 



5,904,231 



The following table gives the production of pig iron by States 
in 1897 and 1898, in the order of their prominence in 1898. 



states— Gross tons. 

Pennsylvania ' 4 

Ohio..l 1 

Illinois I 1 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New York 

West Virginia.... 

Maryland 

Wisconsin , 

Michigan 



1897. 



,631,634 
,372,889 
,117,239 
947,831 
307,610 
272,130 
243,304 
132,907 
193,702 
103,909 
132,578 



1898. 



5,537,a32 

1,986,358 

1,365,898 

1,033,676 

283,274 

263,439 

228,011 

192,699 

190,974 

172,781 

147,640 



states— Gross tons. 


1897. 


1898. 


Kentucky 

New Jersey 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

Texas 


35,899 

95,696 

6,582 

23,883 

17,092 

8,336 

6,175 

3,284 


100,724 

100,681 

91,222 

49,788 

13,762 

6,336 

5,178 

3,661 


Massachusetts ... 


; 




Total 


9,652,680 


11,773,934 



Twelve States increased their production of pig iron in 1898, 
the most notable increases being in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois. The increase in Kentucky, from 35,889 tons in 1897 to 
100,724 tons in 1898, is also notable. Seven States, (Connecticut, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and Texas, 
made less pig iron in 1898 than in 1897, although the shrinkage 
in each State was more nominal than real. 

Pennsylvania made over 47 per cent, of the total production 
of pig iron in 1898 ; Ohio over 16 per cent. ; Illinois over 11 per 
cent. ; Alabama almost 9 i)er cent. ; all the other States fell be- 
low 3 per cent. 

The production of all kinds of pig iron in Pennsylvania by dis- 
tricts in 1898 was as follows, in gross tons : I^ehigh Valley, 268,- 
268 tons ; Schuylkill Valley, 302,421 tons ; Upper Susquehanna 
Valley, 96,666 tons ; Lower Susquehanna Valley, 494,841 tons ; 
Junii^ta Valley, 56,804 tons; Shenango Valley, 769,677 tons; 
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illegheny County, 3,022,901 tons; Westeru PenuBylvUnia, except 
Jle^heny County. 623,063 tons; charcoal, (whole State.) 3.191 
ftons: total, 5,537,832 tons. 

Allegheny County produced more than one-half of the produc- 
I tion of Pennsylvania in 1897 and 1896, and more than one-fourth 
I of the country's production in each year. In 189S it increased 
I ita production 359,808' tons over 1897. The Slienango Valley 
I ftnd the Lower Susquehaniui Valley increased their production in 
1 1898 respectively 223,222 and 246,907 tona over 1897. Of the 
t'other dietricts Wealeru Pennsylvania out«tde of Allegheny County 
i uiMTflsed iU prtKhiction 65,288 tons, Schuylkill Valley, 26,696 tons, 
iftod Vpper Susquehanna Valley, 5,365 tons; while Lehigh Valley 
Iftnd Juniata Valley each made less pig iniij in 1898 than in 1897. 

The production of all kinds of pig, ircm in Ohio In 1898 by 
P diatricta was as futlows. In gross tons: Mahoning Valley, including 
t the Leetoniu furnaces, 769,334 tons ; Hocking Valley, 2,765 tons ; 
' Lake Couutieni, 388,876 tons ; uiiacellaneoue bituminous, 673,799 
Ltons; Hailing Rock bituminous, 145,233 tone; Hanging Rook 
Kcharconl, 6.351 tons; total, 1,986,358 tons. The increase in the 
■ Mahoning Valley in 1898 over 1897 was 187,038 tons; in the 
|Lake Counlies, 87,046 tons; in tiie miscellaneous bituminous dis- 
riot, .101,177 tons; and lu tlie Hanging Rock bituminous district, 
B8d,319 t»ni>. It is an interesting coincidence that the production 
P'Of tic Miiliouing Valley in Oliio and the Shenongo Valley in 
I Pennsylvania in 1898 wna almost exactly the same, the former 
I producing 769.334 tona and the latter 769,677 tons. 

The total production of 11,773,934 tons of pig irou in 1»9« 

iras divided as follows: Bessemer pig Iron, 7,337,384 tons; char- 

\ eoaX pig iron, excluding charcoal Bessemer, included above, 292,- 

!■ 681 tona ; hasic pig iron, 785,444 tons ; spiegeleisen and ferro-man- 

Biganese, 213,769 tons; foundry and forge pig iron, 3,144,656 tons. 

paODUCTION OK PIG IRON AL-CORDINH TO FUEI, DSED. 

The production of pig iron in 1896, classified according to the 
{Alftl used, was as follows, com|>ared with the four preceding yeai'^. 



Fuel iukhI-G™. loni. ^ ISM. 


IKtLI. 


1896. 


I8B7. 


.m 


jLDtbmdte and coke 


6,520,234 
:M,M7 
ia0,076 
232,422 


7,950,068 

1,2U,297 

M,8M 

ase,3ii 


7,168.471 

1.034.74fi 
lH,e«7 
310,214 


8,464,692 
Wl 1,628 
21,140 
260,311 


10,273,911 

l,l80,fllW 

23,274 


\nMmt} 








8,867,388 


9,448.308 


»,ea8,ia7 


9.662.880 


U,77S,S34 
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The manufacture of pig iron in this country with unmixed 
anthracite coal is a rapidly decaying industry. As will.be seen 
from the above table we made only 21,149 tons of pig iron with 
anthracite alone in 1897 and only 22,274 tons in 1898. In both 
1897 and 1898 New York did not make any pig iron with an- 
thracite coal, either mixed or unmixed, whereas in former years 
anthracite was the principal iiiel used in that State in the man- 
ufacture of pig iron. 

The following table gives the production of bituminous pig iron 
by States in 1897 and 1898, according to their prominence in 1898. 



states— Gross tons. 


1897. 


1898. 


' States— Gross tons. 1897. '' 1898. 


Pennsylvania 


3,792,565 


4,432,049 
1,980,007 
1,365,898 
996,942 
283,274 
245,941 
221,411 
192,699 


Maryland 


189,122 

86,992 

35,899 

6,582 

12,369 


188,868 
134,558 
100 724 


Ohio 


1,366,082 
1,117,239 
932,918 
307,390 
247,703 
237,924 
132,907 


Wisconsin 


Illinois 


Kentucky 


Alabama 


Colorado 


91.222 


Vinrinia 


Missouri 


40,318 


Tennessee 




New York 








West Virginia 


Total 


8,464,692 


10,273,911 


1 iv»*»* 



The table below gives the production of anthracite and mixed 
anthracite and bituminous pig iron by States from 1893 to 1898. 



states. 
Gross tons. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey... 
New York 


1,148,854 

74,305 

124,370 


779,461 
63,273 
72,008 


1,151,806 
55,502 
63,591 


1,053,772 
59,163 
33,477 


837,081 
95,696 


1,102,592 
100,681 








Total 


1,347,529 


914,742 


1,270,899 


1,146,412 


932,777 


1,203,273 



The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron by 
States in 1897 and 1898, according to their prominence in 1898. 



States— Gross tons. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri , 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

New York 

Ohio 



1897. 


1898. 


132,678 


147,640 


28,431 


47,693 


14,913 


36,734 


24,427 


17,498 


17,092 


13,762 


5,380 


6,600 


7,807 


6,351 



States— Gross tons. 


1897. 


1898. 


Connecticut 

Texas 


8,336 
6,176 
3,284 

1,988 

4,580 

220 


6,336 
5,178 


Massachusetts... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Marvlaud 


3,661 
3,191 
2,106 


Virginia 








Total 


255,211 


296,750 





In 1897 Michigan produced a little more than one-half of the 
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I production of churcoal pig iron niid in 1898 it produced a 
^tle lefls thftD oDe-halt'. lo 1896 it also produced a. little leas 
IHQ one-lialf. In preceding years its proportion of the total pro- 
Incdon wns much leas than lu 1S96, 1897, or 189*. 

PRODUCTION OP BES8KMKR PKl IRON, 

The following table gives the production of BeBsemer pig iron 
Pl7 StatM in each year from 1893 to 1898, in gross tons. The 
l»r of States that make Bessemer pig iron has greatly de- 
ptied rince 189i), while the production has more than doubled. 



kM-OrcM.^ 


wea. 


1894. 


im. 


is»e. 


ISW. 


imL 


taiw>lvaiii> 


2,383,330 

a5a,flB2 
81,691 

147,166 
30,8S0 
32.360 
2,695 


2,494,098 

eS»,940 

643,309 

80,781 

3,309 

09,624 

892 

6,207 


3,4,W,SSO 

1,031,736 

886,744 

141,968 

10,916 

6.1,486 

26,638 

16,979 

1,789 

323 

10,000 

11,938 


2,798,884 

799.081 

807,611 

105,276 

74.828 

40,198 

3,198 

21,957 

3.497 

2,161 

600 


3,434,930 

1,027.897 

1,017,991 

132,907 

151,106 


4,040,966 

1.670.635 

1,210,124 

192,699 




iMViivlnta.., 








6,000 . 30,338 
16,699 14,620 
3,473 1 2,939 


faoanaiii 






2,843 
16,646 
T1.218 
10,873 

1,842 




DfaMkr. — 


Z,SOS 
19,812 


1 








•J»«T 


















T<M 


3.568,586 ■ S.m,5S7 


6,623,696 


4,054,966 1 6,796,684 | 7.337,384 



[ Of the total production of Bessemer pig iron in Pennsylvania 
I l»i98 the Lehigh Valley produced 75,120 tons; the Schuylkill 
yalley, 55,141 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 9G,()66 tons ; 
' 3 Lower Susquehanna Valley, 3tl0,309 tons; Allegheny County, 
^459564 tons ; the Shenango Valley, 625,225 tons ; and the re- 

wnder of the State, 369,240 tons: total, 4,040,965 tuns. 
i lu Ohio in 1898 the Mahoning Valley and the Hanging Rock 
Itnininous district produced 545.475 tons of Bessemer pig iron ; 
f Lake Canuties, 362,748 tons ; and the remainder of the State, 
62,312 tons: total, 1,570,53.5 tons. The Juniata Valley and the 
Booking Valley did not make any Bessemer pig iron in 1898. 

OF BASIC Pia IRON. 

■ The production of basic pig iron in 1896 was 336,403 tons ; in 

^697 it atiiouiitc<l to 556,391 tons; and in 1898 it was 785,444 

rOB, The production by States in these years was aa follows. 
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States— Qro68 tons. 



XO06. I Xotff. 

Gross tons. ! Qross tons. 



18d8. 
Gross tons. 



New England, New York, and New Jersey 22,692 

Pennsylvania — Allegheny county 1 168,096 

Pennsylyania — Other counties 61,768 

Maryland, Virginia, and Alabama | 73,604 

Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri 20,244 

Total 336,403 1 666,391 



79,041 


646 


265,648 


378,166 


84,620 


204,647 


97,662 


154,829 


29,720 


47,267 



786,444 



PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND FERRO-MANGANE8E. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in 1898, 
included in the total production of pig iron, was 213,769 tons, 
against 173,695 tons in 1897. The spiegeleisen and ferro-manga- 
nese produced in 1898 were made in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Colorado. The production has been as follows dur- 
ing the last twenty-seven years, in gross tons. 



Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


1 Gross tons. 


' Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


1872 


1 4,072 


1879 


12,438 


1886 


' 42,841 


1893 


81,118 


1873 


3,930 


1880 


j 17,603 


1887 


' 42,498 ' 


1894 


120,180 


1874 


4,070 


1881 


1 18,827 


1888 


' 48,901 i 


1895 


171,724 


1875 


: 6,993 


1882 


i 19,610 


1889 


76,628 ' 


1896 


131,940 


1876 


i 6,907 


1883 


, 21,941 


1890 


' 133,180 


1897 


173,695 


1877 


' 7,897 


1884 


30,262 


1891.... 


127,766 ' 


1898 


213,769 


1878 


' 9,530 


1885 


30,956 


1 1892 


179,131 




















NUMBER OF FURNACES IN BLAST. 

The whole number of furnaces which were in blast at the close 
of 1898 was 202, against 191 at the close of 1897, 159 at the close 
of 1896, and 242 at the close of 1895. The following table shows 
the number of furnaces in blast at the close of each year since 
1893, classified according to the fuel used. 



Fuel used. | 1893. 

Bituminous coal and coke 84 

Anthracite and auth. and coke... 34 

Charcoal ' 19 

Total ; 137 



1894. 

127 
34 
24 

185 



1895. 

163 
56 
23 

242 



i 1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1 105 


146 


162 


32 


29 


30 


22 


16 


20 


169 


191 


202 



STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIG IRON. 



Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
iron sold and not removed from the furnace bank, or pig iron in 
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I veoond han<ls or in the hands uf creditors, or pig irou made by 
1 the owners of roliing-mills or steel works for their own use. 

The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in ihe hands of 
I manufacturers or which were iiuder their control at the close of 
were not intended for their own consumption, umount^d 
I to 291,233 tons, against 656,489 Ions nt the close of 1897 an>l 
[711.649 toua nt the close of l«9fi. The unstild stocks at the close 
I of 189S were 2.4 per cent, of the total pig iron production of the 
I year. This was tlie lowest percentage of unsold stocks we have 
I recorded at tlie close of any year in the last twenty-five years. 
I Cliarcoal stocks were reduced during lS9f* from 209,795 tons U< 
191,642 Ions, anthracite stocks from 106,901 tone to 8H,97(i tons. 
|iui^ bituminous stocks from 339,793 tons to 115,61-5 tons. 

The following tabic gives the quantity of unsold pig iron 
I which WB« in tlio hands of maniifactnrere or imder their control 
■ in warrant yards and elsewhere, and which was not intended for 
I their own eousuniption, at the close of each year since 1874. 
I io second hands in warrant yards are not included. 



Vnn. 


QfOBtoua 

710,621 
079,363 
013,218 
G73,S3S 
613,004 
126,496 
407,730 
188,300 
383,fi6a 
476,fln7 
620,464 
371,886 


Pef eenUof 

29.6 
33.6 
3S.0 
28.0 
32.0 

5.0 
11.0 

6.0 

8.0 
10.0 
13.0 

9.0 

4.0 


Yun. 


aioaatDiu. 


'l^^to'" 


IM^_ 


1887. 


301,913 
300,144 
247,67S 

808,921 
696,333 
606,110 
862,068 

697,688 
444,332 
711,649 
866,480 
291,238 




B5,„„ 






1889. 


3.2 


m. 


1801 

1882- 

1893. 

1884. 

1886. 


7.2 
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ISBS -.. 






1897 

1898 








mS:::::::::::::;;:: 




"^ 





_ 





One oause of the depression in our pig iron industry from 1874 
»fc> 1878 is made plain by the figures in the above table. 

At the close of 1898 the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
mpany held in its yards 150,800 tons of pig irou, of which 
r26,700 tons are included above as under the control of the manu- 
■&cturers, leaving 124,100 tons of warrant pig irou in other hands, 
Rvhich should be added to the other unsold stockn above mentioned, 
1 making a total of 415,333 tons on the market at the close of 1898. 
lag»inrt 874,978 tons on December 31.1897, 973,678 tons on June 
|JIO, 1897, and 847,686 tons on December 31, 1896. 
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CONSUMPTION OF PIG IRON. 



Our consumption of pig iron in the last five years is approxi- 
mately shown in the following table, in gross tons, the compara- 
tively small quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded ware- 
houses not being considered. Warrant stocks are included. 



Pig Iron— Gross tons. 



Domestic production 

Imported 

Stocks on hand January 1. 



Total supply 

Deduct stocks December 31. 
Also exports 



Approximate consumption 



1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


6,657,388 

16,582 

707,318 


9,446,308 

63,232 

661,328 


8,623,127 

66,272 

606,132 


7,380,288 

661,328 

24,482 


10,160,868 

606,132 

26,164 


9,186,631 

847,686 

62,071 


6,694,478 


9,628,672 


8,275,774 



1897. 



1898. 



9,652,680 11,773,934 

19,212; 26,137 

847,686 874,978 



10,619,678 12,674,049 



874,978 
262,686 



416,333 
253,067 



9,381,914 12,006,659 



It appears from this table that our consumption of pig iron in 
1898 averaged a little over a million tons per month. 

LIMESTONE CONSUMED IN MAKING PIG IRON. 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the blast fur- 
naces in the United States in 1897 in the production of 9,652,680 
gross tons of pig iron amounted to 4,247,688 gross tons, of which 
3,680,666 tons were consumed by the bituminous coal and coke 
furnaces in the production of 8,464,692 tons of pig iron, 524,271 
tons by the anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke furnaces 
in the production of 932,777 tons, and 42,751 tons by the char- 
coal furnaces in the production of 255,211 tons. The average 
consumption of limestone for the whole country per ton of pig 
iron produced in 1897 was a little over 44 hundredths of a ton. 

The total quantity of limestone similarly consumed in 1898 in 
the production of 11,773,934 tons of pig iron was 5,275,819 tons 
of which 725,729 tons were consumed in producing 1,203,273 tons 
of pig iron made with anthracite and mixed anthracite coal and 
coke; 4,502,209 tons were consumed in producing 10,273,911 tons 
of pig iron made with bituminous coal and coke ; and 47,881 
tons were consumed in producing 296,750 tons of pig iron made 
with charcoal. The average consumption of limestone for the 
whole country per ton of pig iron made in 1898 was almost the 
same as in 1897, the figures being 448 thousandths of a ton, or 
about 8 thousandths of a ton more than in 1897. 

The average consumption of limestone to the ton of pig iron in 
the United States in 1897 and 1898 was a little less than half a ton. 
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PRODIKTION I 



ISIER STEEf- 



The production of Bessemer st«el iugcts in the United States in 
1998 waa 6,609.017 tone, against 5,475,315 tons in 1897. 3.919,- 
I 906 tons in 1896. 4,909,128 tons in 1895. 3,571,313 tons in 1894, 
ml 3,215.680 tons in 1893. The production in 1898 waa more 
I tlinn double that of 1893. There was an iocrense of 1,133,702 
I Ions, or over 20 per cent., in 1898 as compared with 1897. The fol- 
I lowing table shows tlie production by States of Bessemer sltel in- 
I ^|0 in the Inst five years, including the production by the Clapp- 
I Grifliths and the KoWrt-Be^semer worhs. Direct castings are 
I counted as ingots. They amounted in 1898 to 3.539 tons. There 
] wirti uo Claiip-Griffiihs works in operation iu 1898 and only one 
I Bobcrt-Bessemer plant was active in that year. It was engaged 
I exclusively in the production of steel cHstings. 



>_.. 


atom tout. 


18K. 
aiasUiDi. 


OranHmi. 


1807. 


ISH. 
GnailaiiK. 


Jto«!riv«u» 

Ofck. - 

Smnnk - 

Ollwr Sutea 


8,334,648 
368,974 

681,540 
291,251 


2,978,924 
710,95* 
866,631 
343,719 


2,392,814 
568.535 
780.105 
278,452 


3,060,049 
1,041.541 

943.774 
429,951 


3,402,264 

1,4S9,115 

1,105,040 

612,608 


T«tol 


3,871,313 


4,009,128 


3,Die,9oe 


5,475,315 


6,609,017 



Sixteen standard Bessemer steel plants, nearly all small works, 
J did not make steel in 1898, and a like number were idle in 1897. 

Benemer steel, inchtdlng the production of the single Robert- 
I Bosemer plant mentioned above, was made in eight States iu 
llM8, tJie same number as in 1897, namely, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
I land, Weet Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Col- 
I ondo. All the Bessemer steel produced in 1898 was made by the 
I acid process. 

The lliree leading Bessemer steel producing States are Pennsyl- 
Rii'ania, Ohio, and Illinois. In 1898 Pennsylvania made over 51 per 
Kceot. of all the Bessemer steel produced, against over 55 per cent. 
|in 1697; Ohio made over 22 per cent, in 1898, against over 19 

r cent, in 1897; and Illinois made over 16 per cent, in 1898, 
KagMDst over 17 per cent, in 1897. No other State made over 4 
WfUT cent, in 1898. 

Jio new standard Bessemer ste«l works were erected in 1898. 
■ Ijirty in the yeiir a plant to manufacture steel by the Tropeuaa 
as, wliiuh is a mollification of the standard Bessemer procef<s, 
WwM built at Derby, Connecticut, by the Driggs-Seabury Gun and 
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Ammunition Company. The first steel was made ih May, 1898. 
The plant now contains one 2-gross-ton converter. Early in 1899 
the Milwaukee Steel Casting Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
also added a 2-gross-ton Tropenas converter, which was put in 
operation early in April. The Union Iron Works, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, are also erecting a 2-gross-ton Tropenas steel 
converter, which will probably be in operation in June, 1899. 
The Longview Kelly Company, of Longview, Texas, is erecting 
a one-gross-ton Tropenas converter, which will be ready in May. 
All the plants named will produce steel castings only. 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

The total production of open-hearth steel in the United States 
in 1898 was 2,230,292 gross tons, against 1,608,671 tons in 1897, 
an increase of 621,621 tons, or over 38 per cent. 

The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel 
ingots and direct castings by States during the past six years. 



states— Grofis tons, i 1893. JSH. 1895. 1896. i 1897. 1898. 

New England ' 24,769 26,204, 36,733 48,056; 61,402. 47,381 

N. Y. and N. J 17,591 21,363 32,203 32,120 39,521 ' 47,957 

Pennsylvania 616,516 659,969 904,352 1,009,608 1,271,751 1,817,521 

Ohio.. 50,385 54,182 75,637 64,691 1 78,357 | 79,886 

IlUnois I, f 49,500 101,832 120,609 183,103 



is ' ) f 

state, ;l2«-«39 23,218 \ 



Other States ; j ^,""*' -",--" ( 33^757 42,394 47,031; 54,444 

Total ' 737,890 ; 784,936 1,137,182 ; 1,298,700 1,608,671 ' 2,230,292 

The open-hearth steel made in 1898 was produced by 63 works 
in thirteen States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and California. 

Our statistics of the production of open-hearth steel separate 
steel made in the open hearth by the acid and basic processes 
for the years 1896, 1897, and 1898 only. 

Of the total production in 1898 1,569,412 tons were made by 
the basic process and 660,880 tons by the acid process. In 1897 
the production by the basic process amounted to 1,056,043 tons 
and by the acid process to 552,628 tons. In 1896 the produc- 
tion by the basic process amounted to 776,256 tons and by the 
acid process to 522,444 tons. Twelve works made ' basic open- 
hearth steel only in 1898, 35 made acid open-hearth steel only, 
and 16 made both acid and basic open-hearth steel. The follow- 
ing table gives the production by States in 1898. 
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««.^™.»™. 


, Buie open- 


Adil open- 
heBrtta sWel. 


Total 
Otom tont. 


.VewRngUnrf 

New York and Sew Jtraey . 


9,46e 
13.024 


1 S7,915 

1 34,933 

, 496,213 

36,338 

as.aia 

1 3B,S71 


47,381 

47,967 
l,S17,5Sl 

79,88« 


Ohio 


43,650 














ToUl 


l,5fl9,4ia 


680,880 


2,aso,a»2 



For the first time we have se|Mirated the production iu 1898 
[ of open-hearth direct ateel castings from the ingots. Tlie total 
1 produotion of open-liearth ca^tinp in 189B anioiinte<l to 120,587 
L gross tons, of which 28,460 tons were mn<lp by the ba^ic process 
I ud 92,127 tons were mode hj the ucid process. The total num- 
ber of open-hearth steel plants whidi prodnced castings in 1898 
I was 39, and of this nmnber 31 protluced castings by the acid 
icees only, 5 by the basic proccBS only, and 3 by iioth proc- 
eases. Pennsylvania produced over 39 per cent, of all the open- 
hearth steel castings made in 1898. Illinois over 2(i per eent., 
aod Ohio over 12 per cent. No oilier Stale made 5 per cent. 

The following table gives tlie production of opcu-hearth steel 
castings by the acid and basic processes iu 1898 by States. 

StaUB-GnH Uuu. 



V York, Olid Mev Jeraey.. 



Hub., Codo., K< 
PouuylTaiiia.... 

Ohio Md lodJaDB , 19,669 

Dlinofi, WiMonsin, Uimiiiiri, uid Califomiu 12,069 



Acid 
CMllllgS. 


Bulc 


To»l. 
GTOnlDtM. 






14,867 
47,S70 


45,712 


l.fiSS 



The total production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings in 
the United States by States and districts during tlie last iive 
, yeMXt is given iu the following table, iu gross tons. 



TNtt-OiMloi 


...ll^McmBUM. 




Went and South. 


Total. 


SS£ 


...1 47,667 

...1 83,036 

80,170 

00,923 


859,969 
904,352 

1,008,808 
1,271,751 
1,817,621 


Hill 


784.938 
1,137.182 
1,298,700 
1,608,871 









The open-hearth steel rails produced in 1898 amounted to 1,220 
[ tons, against 500 tons in 1897 and 705 tone in 1896. 
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PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The production of crucible steel in th^ United States in 1898 
amounted to 89,747 gross tons, against 69,959 tons in 1897, 60,- 
689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 51,702 tons in 1894, 63,- 
613 tons in 1893, 84,709 tons in 1892, 72,586 tons in 1891, and 
71,175 tons in 1890. The crucible steel produced in 1898 was 
made in ten States — Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, and Wis- 
consin. The direct castings produced in 1898 amounted to 4,235 
tons. 

Of the total production in 1898 of 89,747 gross tons of crucible 
steel Connecticut and New York contributed 8,365 tons ; New 
Jersey, 9,629 tons ; Pennsylvania, 69,244 tons ; the Western States, 
1,704 tons ; and the Southern States, 805 tons. 

PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS STEEL. 

The production of steel in the United States in 1898 by vari- 
ous minor processes amounted to 3,801 gross tons, of which 3,576 
tons were direct castings, against 3,012 tons in 1897, 2,394 tons 
in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4,081 tons in 1894, 2,806 tons in 1893, 
4,548 tons in 1892, 4,484 tons in 1891, and 3,793 tons in 1890. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL. 

The production of all kinds of steel in the United States in 
1898 was as follows: Bessemer steel, 6,609,017 gross tons; open- 
hearth steel, 2,230,292 tons ; crucible steel, 89,747 tons ; all other 
steel, 3,801 tons : total, 8,932,857 tons, against 7,156,957 tons in 

1897, 5,281,689 tons in 1896, 6,114,834 tons in 1895, 4,412,032 
tons in 1894, 4,019,995 tons in 1893, and 4,927,581 tons in 1892. 
In the total for 1898 are included 131,937 tons of direct castings. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS. 

The total production of Bessemer steel rails in 1898 amounted 
to 1,976,702 gross tons, against 1,644,520 tons in 1897. Of the 
production of 1898 Pennsylvania made 1,053,326 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,027,996 tons in 1897; Illinois and the remainder of 
the country made 923,376 tons, against 616,524 tons in 1897. 

The production of all kinds of rails in the United States in 

1898, including light and heavy rails, and street, electric, and 
mine rails, was 1,981,241 gross tons, against 1,647,892 tons in 
1897, an increase of 333,349 tons, or over 20 per cent. The pro- 
duction of 1898 was composed of 1,955,427 tons of Bessemer steel 
rails rolled by the producers of domestic ingots; 21,275 tons of 
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somer stoel nuls rerolleii from oK! steel rails and rolled from 
I piiruba^ed bl'ioms; 1,220 tons of o^^u-heartb steel rails; and 3,- 
[ 311) toiia of iron rails. 

Twelve States made rails in 1898, namely, Pen osytvauia, Mary- 
[ land, Alabamii, Tenneaaee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kaii- 
I Baft, Colorado, Wyoming, and California. All made Bessejuer 
I Bteei rails except Tennessee, Alabama, Indiana, and Wyomiug. 
I The priidiictiou of Bessemer steel rails outside of Pennaylvauia, 
J niiuois, Ohio, Maryland, Colorado, and Wisconsin was very small. 
I The iron rails were made in Pennsylvania, Teanessee, Alabama, 
I Obio, Indiana, Dlinois, and Wyoming. The open-hearth sleel rails 
I Were produced in Pennsylvania, Alabama, and California. 

Of tile total production of rails in 1898 Peunaylvania made 

I over 53 per cent., against over 62 yvr cent, in 1897. Illinois 

I made over 27 per cent., against over 26 per cent, in 1897. 

I These two Stateii made almost 81 per cent, of all the rails rolled 

a 1898, against almost 89 per cent, in 1897. 

The total production of 1,981,241 tons of rails in 1898 was 
' divided lUJ follows: weighing under 45 pounds to the yard, 123,- 
i 881 tons; weighing 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds, 1,404,- 
I 150 toiifl; weighing 85 jjouiids and over, 4.53,210 tona. 

The following table gives in detail the quantily of rails of 
I all kinds rolled in 1897 and 1898 that weighed under 45 pounds 
I to the yard, the quantity that weighed 45 pounds and less than 
I 85 pounds, and the quantity that weighed 85 pounds and over. 





1897. 


im. 


Wcdtbt per TMd. 


Feniuvl- 


Olhet 
SlBtea. 


ToMl. 


Pennsj-l- Other 


T„,. 




51,574 
711,837 
a8*,B76 


37,32-2 
511,608 
70,886 


8S,8H0 
1,223,436 


67,724 66,157 
671,232 1 732,918 




4SIlM.ud1e«tluiiiSe 


1,404,150 










1, 028,076 


81 9, til tl 















The rails reported to us which are known to have lieen rolled 
I for street and electric railways in 1898 amounted lo 143,815 
I tons, Rgainat 122,244 tons in 1897, an increase of 21,571 tons. 
I With the exception of a few hundred tons all were steel rails, 
I following table gives the prmluctiou of street rails in this 
I eonntry from 1891 to 1898, in gross Ions, as reportet! to us. The 
I figures for the last few years are given with some reservntion, but 
I thu errors, If any, do not materially aflect the general results. 
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Yean. 


Gross tons. 


Years. ! Gross tons. Years. 

1 .! 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


1891 

1892 


81,302 
.111,680 


1893... 
j 1894... 


133,423 1895... 
167,457 i 1896... 


163,109 
146,210 


1897... 

lo9o... 

1 


122,244 
143,815 



The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails 
in the United States from 1891 to 1898, in gross tons. 



Years. 
Gross tons. 



1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 




Iron. 

8,240 1,298,936 

10,437 , 1,541,407 

6,090 I 1,130,368 

4,674 I 1,017,098 




1,307,176 
1,561,844 
1,136,458 
1,021,772 



Years. 
Gross tons. 





1895 6,810 

1896 ' 4,347 

1897 2,872 

1898 3,319 



1,300,325 
1,117,663 
1,645,020 
1,977,922 



Total. 



1,306,135 
1,122,010 
1,647,892 
1,981,241 



With the single exception of 1887, when 2,139,640 gross tons 
of rails were made, more rails were produced in 1898 than in 
any other year in our history. The year of next largest produc- 
tion was 1890, the production in that year being 1,885,307 tons. 
The year of next largest production was 1897. 

PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes embrace the 
production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, tees, channels, angles, 
and other structural forms, but they do not include plate girders 
made from plates. Plates are provided for under other classifica- 
tions, and under the general statistics of plates are included all 
plates cut to specifications. Nearly all the structural shapes and 
plates used for structural purposes are made of steel. The total 
production in 1897 and 1898 by States was as follows. 



states— Gross tons. 



1897. 



New England, N.j ) gQ 755 

Y., and N. J.... I 

Pennsylvania 038,055 

Kentucky and \ 

Alabama J ^'^^ 



1898. 

27,919 

641,726 

3,588 



States— Gross tons. 



1897. 



Ohio 13,629 

Colorado and 
California 



8,937 



Total I 583,790 



1896. 

21,233 
7,731 

702,197 



The increased production of structural shapes in 1898 as com- 
pared with 1897 was 118,407 gross tons, or over 20 per cent. 
Pennsylvania made over 91 per cent, of the total production in 
1898, New Jersey almost 4 per cent., and Ohio over 3 per cent. 
No other State made over 1.5 per cent. The total production of 
structural shapes in 1897 was 583,790 tons, in 1896 it was 495,- 
571 tons, and in 1895 it was 517,920 tons. 
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PRODUCTION OF PLATES AMI> BBEETB. 

I The production of plate and sheet iron and eteel in the United 

1 1898, excluding nail plat«, amounted Ui 1,448,301 gross 

^tu), against 1.207,286 tons in 1897, 965,776 tona in 1896. 991,- 

J tona ill 189o, 682,900 t»ns in 1894, 674,34o tona in 1893, and 

751,460 tona in 1S92. Skelp iron and steel are not iucludal in 

our tables with platen and she<ita but with other rolled products. 

H' The following table gives tlio prcxiuction of iron and steel 

j^batcs and sheets, Ity Bcates, not including nail plate, in 1898, 

^^B grose tons. In 1894, at the request of the niannfacturers, we 

|^^q>anit«d plates and alieele by gauges, observing the following 

t) d»eific8tiun : Plates, up to No. 8 inchiaive ; firehed. No. 9 to No. 

19 incluaivc ; sheets, No. 20 to No. 25 inclusive ; and No. 26 and 

tfataner gauges. This cloii^ficatiou was continued until 1898, in 

, year the claaaifi cation given in the following table was 

ui>pt«d. The production by gauges in 1898 was as follows, as 

ifly as con Ik determined from the returns mmie to us. 



«u«^™.u«., 


,tJploNi>.8 
Incliulve, 


So. B to No. 

17 lui!lBllVB. 


No. IS aiKl 


TutaL 


tw England.. 

W York knd New Jeney 

(M«yi™>l» 

Ilann uid MarjUnd 

»«|-VirBii>i« 




243 






2,110 
, 623,861 

1 1,600 

1 67 

1 8,360 

33,397 

70,486 


1,000 
316,718 
19,111 
30,247 
14,660 
301,129 
110,080 


SllO 


70,8*1 

662 
2,060 
6,713 
21,907 
8,689 


BI8,410 
21,363 
82,984 
28,713 
25B,433 
187,165 




dteM, rUinnU, ai.<l Minouri. 


Total 


. 638,861 


H7,606 


691,935 


1,448,301 



F The production of "black plates for tinning" alone in 1898 is 
wrted to ns to have amounted to 34-5,254 gross tons, against 
171,886 tons in 1897, an increase of 73,368 tons, or almost 27 per 
uit. Of the production in 1898 Pennsylvania made 149.562 tons ; 
Indiana, 80,028 tona ; Oliio, 77,788 tons ; and Maryland, West 
Vi^nin, Kentucky, Ulinois, and Missouri, 37,876 tons. The pro- 
ctiou of "black plates for tinning" in 1896 was 185,-387 tons, 
bst 129,615 tons in 1895 and 52,359 tons m 1894. 



PRODUCTION OF WIRE ROI>S. 



1 The production of iron and steel wire rods in the Uuited States 
I 1898 amounted to 1,071,683 gross tons, against 970,736 tons 
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in 1897 and 623,986 tons in 1896, showing an increase of 100,947 
tons, or over 10 per cent., over 1897 and 447,697 tons over 1896. 
Pennsylvania made the largest quantity in 1898, with Ohio sec- 
ond in production, Illinois third, and Massachusetts fourth. Three 
other States, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Indiana, also rolled 
rods in 1898. The following table gives our production of wire 
rods by States during the past six years. 



states— Oross tons. 



New Eng. and N. Y. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana and Illinois., 



Total. 



Iron. 



Steel 



1893. 



79,618 

23,013 

227,257 

140,047 

67,337 



18M. 



537,272 



1,125 



88,913 

20,880 

246,101 

173,272 

144,236 

673,402 



5,772 



536,147 667,630 



1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


91,613 

22,290 

278,406 

210,058 

188,863 


63,808 

15,925 

233,352 

146,329 

164,572 


1 94,471 

351,676 
265,317 
259,272 


791,130 


623,986 


970,736 


2,840 


2,473 


2,019 


788,290 


621,513 


968,717 



1898. 



107,311 

417,636 
269,566 
277,170 

1,071,683 

2,106 

1,069,577 



Ten years ago, in 1888, we made only 279,769 tons of iron 
and steel wire rods. We still import considerable quantities of 
the finer grades of iron and steel wire rods, particularly steel wire 
rods, our total imports amounting to 15,762 gross tons in 1898 
and to 16,459 tons in 1897, the imports coming chiefly from 
Sweden and Great Britain. Norway does not send us wire rods. 

PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAILS. 

The production of iron and steel wire nails in the United States 
in 1898 amounted to 7,418,475 kegs of 100 pounds each, com- 
pared with 8,997,245 kegs in 1897, a decrease of 1,578,770 kegs, 
or over 17 per cent. In 1896 the production amounted to 4,719,- 
860 kegs, in 1895 to 5,841,403 kegs, in 1894 to 5,681,801 kegs, 
and in 1893 to 5,095,945 kegs. The wire nails produced in 1898 
were manufactured by 59 works, 5 less than were in operation in 
1897. The following table gives the production of wire nails by 
States in 1897 and 1898, in kegs of 100 pounds. 



states— Kegs. 



1897. 



1898. 



States— Kegs. 



1897. 



Mass., Rhode I., ) ,^^ ^ ^ 
and Conn '. | 1^0,662 

N.Y. and N.J...' 248,132 

Pennsylvania 3,467,509 

Md. and W. Va.. 15,100 

Ohio 2,237,641 

Indiana and Wis. 733,669 



126,253 

109,833 

3,408,504 

5,000 

1,711,399 

494,378 



Illinois ; 1,993,547 

Missouri, Kansas, 

M i c h i ST a n.l . 

w u- * I } 140,985 
Washington,' ( ' 

and California.; 



1898. 



1,394,981 
168,127 



Total I 8,997,245 I 7,418,475 
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OF CUT NAILS. 

Our statifidca of the production of iron and steel cut naila and 
leut Bpikea in the United States do not embrace railroad and other 
ll|Hkes made from bar iron, wire nails of any size, or machine- 
Lmade liortseelioe nails. Cut apikea ni-e included with cut nails. 

The toljii production of cut nails in 1898 was 1,572.221 kega 
lef 1(X) pouniis rach, against 2,I0K,799 kegs in 1897, a decrease 
mttf 534,578 kegs, or over 25 per cent. In 1886 the maximum 
I'prodDCtion of 8.160,973 kegs ivas reached. In 1898 the produe- 
■tioD of wire nails excee<led the production of cut nails by .'i,84ti,- 
K8S4 kege. In 1897 the wire nail production exceeded the cut 
laail production by 6,890,446 kegs, 

Kine Htates made cut nails in 1898. The following table 
■hows th« production of iron and steel out nails by -States from 
|1893 to 1898, in kegs of 100 pounds. The wit«-nail production 
for the same years is added to the table. 



gMa»-Keci. i \m. 


JSW. 1895, 


ISM. im. 


ISM. 


tai^lTaiiik..... 


1,1I3,1SS 
7d8,0Sl 

330,859 
177,648 

|S!7,038 
81,1=8 

1 m.<m 

[ 17,000 


1,061,031 938,806 


648,011 1,067,964 


768,171 
392,003 

18*,»42 


V«t Vugfni*... 


273,832 
125,000 

lfle,350 
M,462 
213,0S4 


j M7,ca2 

m,888 
81,773 
246,184 

7,000 


286,310 


290,203 


bMAohusetts 

iJS.':.::™.' 


137,006 
91,1*5 
1BT,227 

24,000 


142,021 

34,000 

164,4«6 

6,750 


137,706 


iHTlud, Vi^ 

Bmaaji, Col., 


j 87,399 








VMal out naib.. 
Total wire n^li. 


3.ft48,&33 
fi,l»5,M5 


2,426,080 2,129,894 
5,esi,80I 6,841,403 


1,815,870 
4.719,860 


2,106,799 
8,097,245 


1,672.221 
7,418,475 


Gi»n>l tobil 


8.144,878 


8,108,881 


7,971,297 


6.SS5,7M 


11,104,044 


8,990,696 



Tba Wheeling district embraces the nail mills in Ohio and 

tanhall counties !n West Virginia and in Belmont and Jefferson 

in Ohio- Tliere were 282,908 kegs of cut nulla made in 

^hift district in 1898. against 292,950 kegs in 1897, 305,881 keg^ 

1 1896. 347.742 kegs in 1895. 416,329 kega in 1894, 1,848,116 

1887, and 1.8.J8,o51 kegs iu 1886. Allegheny county, 

utnaylvania, which has not made any cut nails since 1890, is 

Mw a large producer of wire nails. Massachusetts, once a large 

■ producer of cut nails, now makes few cut nails but produces 

Conaiderablc quantities of wii-c nails. 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 

By the phrase rolled iron and steel we include all iron and 
steel rolled into finished forms, as follows: (1) all sizes of iron 
and steel rails ; (2) plate and sheet iron and steel ; (3) iron and 
steel plates for cut nails and cut spikes; (4) wire rods; (5) iron 
and steel structural shapes ; (6) bar, bolt, hoop, skelp, and rolled 
axles. Hammered axles and other forgings are not included, nor 
muck bars, billets, and tinplate and sheet bars. 

The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished forms 
in the United States in 1898 was 8,513,370 gross tons, against 
7,001,728 tons in 1897, an increase of 1,511,642 tons, or over 21 
per cent. Twenty-seven States rolled either iron or steel or both 
iron and steel in 1898, one more than in 1897. The following 
t^ble gives the total production by States of iron and steel rolled 
into all kinds of finished forms in 1897 and 1898, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 



Maine 

New Hampshire.. 

Massachasetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia.... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Alabama 



1897. 



1898. 



States — Gross tons. 



1897. 



I 2,619 
94,319 

I 30,233 

81,283 
86,421 
3,966,727 
43,982 
82,926 
26,482 
161,424 
30,968 



( 



9,940 
37,763 



3,761 
104,221 

42,168 

83,736 

98,281 
4,622,770 

46,973 
149,820 

34,497 
198,833 

39,239 

10,621 
69,897 



Ohio 1,017,124 

Indiana 264,376 

Illinois 863,013 

Michigan \ 

Wisconsin i 136,016 

Minnesota J 

Missouri 36,606 

Kansas i 

Colorado 22,710 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



37,997 



1898. 

1,231,739 

362,068 

1,071,327 

192,281 

32,626 

9,940 

99,060 

30,663 



Total ; 7,001,728 



8,613,370 



Pennsylvania made 54.3 per cent, of the total production of 
rolled iron and steel in 1898, against 56.5 per cent, in 1897 ; Ohio 
made 14.4 per cent, in 1898, against 14.5 per cent, in 1897; Illi- 
nois made 12.5 per cent, in 1898, against 12.3 per cent, in 1897; 
and Indiana made 4.1 per cent, in 1898, against 3.6 per cent, in 
1897. No other State produced 3 per cent, in 1898. New Hamp- 
shire, Georgia, Texas, and Iowa, all of which have rolling mills 
located within their borders, did not roll iron or steel in 1898. 

It has been impossible in late years to separate rolled iron 
from rolled steel, but the fact is worthy of mention that the use 
of puddled iron in this country is now increasing. 
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PBODOCTION Ol' ALLEGHENY CtlUNTV, FRNNSVLTANIA. 

Tb& following table gives the number of blast, flirniioes, rolling 

Itoills, and et^ol works, and the production in gross toiiB of pi<: 

ron and crude »t«el uiid of iron and steel rolled into finished 

1 in Allegheny county, PennBylvania, in 1896, 1897, and 1898. 



t fbniBccs Namber. 

t^niduotioii nf pig iron Tooa. 

ntoUiug milk aud eleel works. Noinber. 

Diinetiou uf B«taou«r iteel Tuns, 

[MinGtIon nf npen-hMith st«el Tona. 

^foduetion of crucible uid utliei steel.... Tods., 

J prgduution of sUtI TonB.j 2, 

oduction of rails, Iwis, bolu, rods, 

' tliapfs, 1100)11, skelp, etc Tons. 1, 

~ ~ ' n of plates and iilieets Tons. 

ll productiou of rolled iron and sleel..Tons. 1, 



,608,321 
669,680 
33,6iW 
,2Il.S97 



«,093 3,0; 

ei 

11,837 2,3; 



2,829,3; 
l,7fl7,0( 

ae5,8; 
2,m,8i 



1,043,360 

62,383 

3,4S2,T8!i 

3,091,50.'( 

444,850 

2,638,35.1 



Allegheuy county produced in 1898 over 25 per cent, of the tn- 

1 prodlietiou of pig iron in the United States ; over 35 per ceut. 

r the total ])roduction of Besaeuier steel ingots and caatings ; al- 

uost 46 per cent of the total protiuction of open-hearth steel ui- 

B and castings ; over 5S \ier ceut. of the total production of 

nidble steel ; over 28 per cent, of the total production of Beew- 

Bier Bteel rails ; over 64 per ceut. of the total production of strue- 

ttiml shapes; over 30 [>er cent, of the total production of plates 

pnil sheets ; and almost 2.5 per cent, of the production of niiscel- 

Ikueous rolled products not enumerated alxive. Of the total pro- 

hicdon of all kinde of rolled iron and steel, including rails, Al- 

wlegheny county made in 1898 over 29 iter cent. 

IRON ASD 8TKKI, 3UlPBtni,I>ItJG. 

lo the fiscal year 1898 the United States built 63 iron and 

wl Teasels, against 68 in the fiscal year 1897. The gross 

mnage of the vessels built in the fiswd year 1898 was 62,286 

lone, sgaitist 124,394 tons in the preceding year. Ve^^aehj for the 

United Stales navy are not included in the figures here given, 

which have all been furnished by the Hon. Eugene T. Chamber- 

Uin, Commisaiouer of Navigation of the Treasury I>partnient. 

With the exception of two steel sailing vessels and ten steel 

LborgM all the vessels built iu the fiscal year 1898 were built to 

t Hti'Ain. Only irae composite vessel and two iron vessels were 

Bbuilt. The fiscal year 1899 will show a much larger tonnage. 
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The following table shows the number and tonnage of the iron 
and steel vessels launched in the United States during the fiscal 
year 1898 within the jurisdiction of the ports named. 



Porte— Fiscal year 1898. i No. 



New York, N.Y 2 

Newark, N.J 10 

Philadelphia, Pa ; 16 

Wilmington, Del j 5 

Baltimore, Md ! 4 

San Francisco, Cal 4 

Port Townsend, Wash....; 1 

Louisville, Ky i 1 

St. Louis, Mo 1 

BuflFalo, N.Y 6 



Qrosa 
tonnage. 






438 

3,294 

12,435 

3,783 

801 
5,328 

163 

830 

36 

3,621 



Porte— Fiscal year 1898. | No. 



Cleveland, Ohio 3 

Toledo, Ohio i 1 

Detroit, Mich ' 2 

Port Huron, Mich 2 

Marquette, Mich I 3 

Chicago, 111 ! 2 

Evansville, Ind I 1 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Total 63 



12,163 

42 

2,984 

877 

7,392 

8,073 

6 



62,266 



PKODUCTION OP IRON BLOOMS AND BILLETS. 

The blooms and billets produced in forges directly from the 
ore in 1898 amounted to 1,767 gross tons, against 1,455 tons in 

1897, 1,346 tons in 1896, 40 tons in 1895, 40 tons in 1894, 864 
tons in 1893, 2,182 tons in 1892, 5,290 tons in 1891, 7,094 tons 
in 1890, and 11,078 tons in 1889. The ore blooms produced in 
1897 and 1898 were all made by the Chateaugay Ore and Iron 
Company, of Plattsburgh, New York. The Helton Forge of W. 
J. Pasley, at Grumpier, Ashe county. North Carolina, the sole 
survivor of hundreds of Catalan forges in the South, was not 
running in 1897 or 1898. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig and scrap iron in 

1898, and which were for sale and not intended for the consump- 
tion of the makers, amounted to 6,345 gross tons, against 7,159 
tons in 1897, 6,494 tons in 1896, 7,185 tons in 1895, 3,221 tons 
in 1894, and 6,605 tons in 1893. All the pig and scrap blooms 
made in forges in 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898, and for sale, were 
produced in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 



PRODUCTION OF TINPLATES. 

The duty on tinplates and terne plates provided for in the 
tariff act of 1890 went into effect on July 1, 1891. From that 
date until the close of the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1897, 
the statistics of our production of tinplates and terne plates were 
regularly collected for the Treasury Department by Colonel Ira 
Ayer, special agent. For the second half of 1897 and the year 
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DftfM they have been collected by the editor of the Metal Worker, 
t Netr York. From the data thus obtained we have compiled 
ifae following table to gross tons of onr prodnction of tiuplatea 
i&d teme plaliv in the calendar years 1891 to 1898, the figures 
r 1891 being for the last six months only. The output of dip- 
In^ plants is included in the figures for each year. 



CWcnrtM rwn, 


GiH Ion a. 


C.lcnd.rye.». 


Utcm toiu. 


Ml (Iwt -U montlu).. 


m 

1S,80S 
66,1S3 
74,260 
113,666 




160.363 




















1.006,786 







BTATISTtCS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The following statistics, for which we are indebted to the Bu- 

»ii of Statistics of the Treasury Depuriiiient and the Comniis- 

ioner General of Immigration of the same Department, give the 

Ifital number of immigrants who arrived in the United States in 

f calendar years 1893 to 1898, except from the British North 

m^Cau Possessions and Mexico, for which countries statistics 

e not cnllect«d. In the last six years we have received 861.105 

nmigrunts from Bohemia and Hungary and other Austrian prov- 

s and from Russia, Poland, and Italy — 27.5,157 from Bohemia 

ind Hungary and other Austrian provinces, 2;}I,621 from Russia 

Uid Poland, and 364,327 from Italy. There has been a marked 

Uling off in German immigration since 1893 and a decline in 

migration from the United Kingdom. 



Oounlrtet 


ISBl 


ISM. 


1895. 


ISM. 


1W7. 


UBB. 




106,534 

aa.wo 

B,3S0 
30,858 
36,0SM 
61,7»7 

6,126 
53,068 

8,490 

7,767 
70,570 

4,808 
26,050 


71,317 
40,605 

3.434 
10.608 
13,458 
26,878 

1,080 
10,481 

4,383 

2,367 
30,836 

2,660 
16,406 


SB,686 
37,378 

4,243 
25,072 
24,079 
39,547 
731 
28,147 

4,246 

1.996 
46,010 

3,088 
18,407 


4!»,438 
38,fi31 
2,080 
28,024 
35,683 
37,460 

26,506 
2,623 


39,771 
18,785 

2,104 
16.003 
16,317 
21.H69 

4.844 
18,(>93 

1,872 






I«,3nl 




AomiK ud HxDgar;.. 


[ 60,332 


■ida, except Poland... 


[ 38,610 




17,365 






|W™ 


68,2+4 1 68,787 
1,883 1,417 

37,733 1 22,070 




Kuii"..: 




i Mlier oonatria 




T*d.... 


4D6,030j250,313 


324,3;«1 


301,067 222,300 2.M,900 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1897 AND 1898. 



Subjects. 



1897. 



Production of Pig Iron, gross tons 

Production of Spiegeleisen and Ferro-manganese, in- 
cluded in Pig Iron, gross tons 

Production of Bar, Hoop, Skelp, etc., and Structural 
Shapes, gross tons, not including Wire Rods 

Production of Iron and Steel Structural Shapes, in- 
cluded above, gross tons 

Production of Iron and Steel Wire Rods, gross tons 

Production of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, except 
Nail Plate, gross tons 

Production of Iron and Steel Cut Nails and Cut 
Spikes, kegs of 100 pounds 

Production of Iron and Steel Wire Nails, kegs of 
100 pounds 

Production of all RoUed Iron and Steel, including 
Cut Nails and excluding Rails, gross tons 

Production of all Rolled Iron and Steel, including 
both Cut Nails and Rails, gross tons 

Production of Bessemer Steel Rails, gross tons 

Production of Open-hearth Steel Rails, gross tons 

Production of Iron Rails, gross tons 

Production of all kinds of Rails, gross tons 

Production of Street Rails, included above, gross tons. 

Production of Bessemer Steel, gross tons 

Production of Open-hearth Steel, gross tons 

Production of Crucible Steel, grora tons 

Production of Blister and Patented Steel, gross tons... 

Production of all kinds of Steel, gross tons 

Production of Ore, Pig, and Scrap Blooms for sale, 
gross tons 

Production of Tinplates and Teme Plates, gross tons.; 

Value of Imports of Iron and Steel 

Value of Exports of Iron and Steel 

Production of Iron Ore, gross tons 

Imports of Iron Ore, gross tons .* 

Total Consumption of Iron Ore, gross tons 

Production of all kinds of Coal, gross tons 

Shipments of Anthracite Coal from the Mines in 
Pennsylvania, gross tons 

Imports of Coal, gross tons 

Exports of Coal, gross tons 

Iron and Steel Ships Built in the year ended June 30. 

Miles of New Railroad completed^ 

Immigrants in the year ended December 31 



9,652,680 

173,695 

3,081,760 

583,790 
970,736 

1,207,286 

2,106,799 

8,997,245 

5,353,836 

7,001,728 

1,644,520 

500 

2,872 

1,647,892 

122,244 

5,475,315 

1,608,671 

69,959 

3,012 

7,156,957 

8,614 

256,598 

$13,836,204 

$62,737,250 

17,518,046 

489,970 

17,375,000 

178,769,344 

41,637,864 

1,280,244 

3,698,031 

68 

2,188 

222,399 



1898. 



11,773,934 

213,769 

3,941,957 

702,197 
1,071,683 

1,448,301 

1,572,221 

7,418,475 

6,532,129 

8,513,370 

1,976,702 

1,220 

3,319 

1,981,241 

143,815 

6,609,017 

2,230,292 

89,747 

3,801 

8,932,857 

8,112 

326,915 

$12,473,637 

$82,771,550 

187,208 
21,193,000 



41,899,751 

1,272,924 

4,503,405 

63 

about 3,000 

254,900 
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|PB0DUCT10N OF ALL KINDS OF PI(J IRON IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 18!H, 18»5. 1896, 1887. AND 1898, BY STATES. 



I Sintulici collected dircetly from the Manufactureri hy The Am 
and Steel At»oeialio7i. 



Blala. 




Qtaa b 


ni or 3,240 pouudt. 




IW, 


im. 


1SB8, 


MB7. 


IBM. 




IM 

7,416 

176,185 

68,273 

S,870,lfi2 

6,600 

298,086 


4,710 

6,615 

181,702 

65,.W2 

4,701,1(!3 

10,^16 

346,689 

32;i 

31,034 

854,667 

4,682 

141.968 

63,780 

248,129 

1,463,789 

l,00fl,091 

91,222 

148,400 

27,618 

68,608 


1,87S 

10,187 

206,075 

59,163 

4,024,166 

79,472 

386,277 

3.161 

15,593 

922,170 

1,221 

108,569 

70,660 

248,338 

1,196,326 

925,239 

149,511 

168,484 

12,648 

45,104 


8,284 
8,336 
243.304 
95,696 
4,631,634 
193.702 
307,610 


3.661 




22g,01l 
100,681 






wrianA 


190,874 
283,274 




iSctoiili^' 


*«*•- 


40,iM« 

992.392 

4.671 

80,781 

33,864 

312,773 

900,029 

604,795 

95,171 

91,693 

6,522 

73,669 

1,000 


17,092 

947,831 

6,176 

132,907 

35,899 

272,130 

1,373,889 

1,117,239 

132,578 

103,909 

23,883 

6,BH3 


I!,7a2 

1,033,676 










100,724 
263,439 
1,986,368 
1,3S6,S9B 
147,640 
172,781 

t 141,010 


C^-- 


BjL^ 


jgg 


^:=z::: 










1 WbM. 


6,637,888 


9,446.308 


8,623,127 


9,662,880 


11,773.934 



' AJfTUm«01TE AMD IflXID AHTHBACITB AKO BITDKtHODB I 



[ SIMM. 




OiOM lOM of 2,340 pound!. 




IBM. 


1«I5. 


188*. 


im. 


un. 




72,008 
83,273 
779,461 


63,691 

55,602 
1,151,806 


33,477 

69,163 
1,053,772 








96,696 
837,081 


100.681 
1,102.592 




914,742 


1,270,899 


1,146,412 


932,777 


1,203,273 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON FROM 1894 TO 1898.— Continue! 



CHARCOAL PIG IRON. 



States. 



Massachusetts. 
Connecticut.... 

New York 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Oregon 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1894. 



156 
7,416 
7,708 
4,544 
3,291 

12,600 

36,078 

4,671 

6,920 

13,332 

95,171 

23,013 

6,622 

1,000 



Total 222,422 



1895. 



4,710 
6,615 
5,220 
4,474 

• ■ ••• •••• 

13,365 
18,816 

4,682 
19,243 
10,457 
91,222 
45,957 

1,580 



226,341 



1896. 

1,873 

10,187 

6,200 

2,714 

4,844 

1,373 

14,250 

29,787 

1,221 

27,133 

11,426 

149,511 

41,375 

9,350 



310,244 



1897. 



3,284 

8,336 

5,380 

1,988 

4,580 

220 

17,092 

14,913 

6,175 

24,427 

7,807 

132,578 

28,431 



1898. 



3,661 
6,336 
6,60(] 
3,191 
2,106 

13,762 

36,734 

6,178 

17,498 

6,351 

147,640 

47,693 



255,211 I 296,750 



BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE PIG IRON. 



States. 

1894. 

New York 95,469 

Pennsylvania ' 2,586,147 

Maryland 2,309 

Virginia 298,086 

North Carolina 

Georgia 27,668 

Alabama 556,314 

West Virginia 80,781 

Kentucky 33,864 

Tennessee ' 205,853 

Ohio 886,697 

Illinois 604,795 

Wisconsin | 

Minnesota ) ' 

Missouri 

Colorado 73,669 

Total 5,520,224 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1895. 



112,891 

3,544,883 

10,916 

346,589 

323 

17,669 

835,851 

141,968 

63,780 

228,886 

1,453,332 

1,006,091 

102,443 

25,938 
58,508 



1896. 



167,398 

2,967,680 

74,628 

384,904 

2,151 

1,343 

892,383 

108,569 

70,660 

221,205 

1,184,900 

925,239 

117,109 

3,198 
45,104 



1897. 



237,924 

3,792,565 

189,122 

307,390 



932,918 

132,907 

35,899 

247,703 

1,365,082 

1,117,239 

86,992 

12,369 
6,582 



1898. 



221,411 

4,432,04£ 

188,86^ 

283,27^ 



996,942 
192,69S 
100,72^ 
245,941 
1,980,003 
1,365,89^ 

134,55i 

40,31f 
91,221 



7,950,068 7,166,471 8,464,692 10,273,911 
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I STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF FIG IKON UNSOLD AT THE 
CLOSE OF 1895, l«m. lHtl7, AND 1898. 



Tlieae (tJUiatics reprewnt imly Ulisnld stucka in tlie hands of maken or tbdr 
f ■geutB, including stocks ooiitrulled by tlie maiiaJaotnrerB in varrant yards, and 
Edo ant Include otber wansut stocks, or stocks in the hnadii tif coiisumen, or 
I ^g ima mode for tbe dm of the tnaken, or foreign pig iron beld in bond. 





Ora» toils of 


iMO pour 


dK. 




1W5. 


iseG. 


1897. 


ISW*. 




B,05JI 
30,771 
9,40! 


7,B89 
47,837 
6,487 


8,103 
36,444 

7,730 








Sew Jeisey 


1,S53 






45,*0B 
25,e6S 


49,079 
34,996 

33.888 
6,112 
20.623 
«5.11l 

10,122 
7,129 


35,862 
23,301 






1 
1 

i 








17,141 
3.318 

iB.ses 

SI, 999 
11,287 
fl,27l 


19,870 
533 
25.7*3 
64,633 
32,463 
7.466 












StKOSOKO Valley 

CbinsoiU - 


27,683 

100 

7.393 




159,758 


215,959 


m,8«J 


108,805 






1,B24 
33,236 
18,963 
67,070 
6,SS8 
9,279 


1.644 

43.336 
18,800 
132,079 
14,300 
29,763 


2.179 
70.609 
18.791 
56.030 
10,546 
25.008 








K<nth CuotinK, Georgia, and Texas 


14.266 






jhnimni 


24.389 


hWKming Valley 


5- 


17,960 
5,730 
1.436 

24,063 

49,169 


78,332 

5.S46 

931 

33.756 


38,148 

6,906 

. 9,900 

22,285 


15,070 
3,041 


Han^ng Rock bit. and charcoal... 


10,799 




118.864 


76,238 


28.910 








23,040 
14,119 

10,767 
1,200 


64.036 
15.233 
5,8S2 
1,1BI 


109,272 
12.938 
14.663 
1,187 


34,598 




[ 6,053 


PadScBMIe- 


Orwwl total 


444,33! 


711.649 


656.489 


391.233 



BTOCKa ACCOBDIHO T 



' FCEL USED. 



^„,„^ ~" 


193,363 
115,936 
1S5.033 


383.928 339,793 
134.687 106,901 
193,034 209,796 


-■ 




83,976 
91,642 






444,332 


711.649 1 656,489 


291,233 
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PRODUCTION OF ROLLED IRON AND STEEL IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA IN 1895, 1896, 1897, AND 1898, BY DISTRICTS. 

In the following table the Philadelphia district covers Philadelphia county 
and the Pencoyd Iron Works; EajBtem Pennsylvania comprises the eastern 
counties outside of the Philadelphia district as far west as the limits of Ches- 
ter, Berks, Schuylkill, and Carbon counties ; Central Pennsylvania comprises 
the counties west of those named, extending to the western limits of Bedford, 
Blair, Centre, and Clinton counties ; Western Pennsylvania comprises all coun- 
ties west of those last named, except Allegheny. 



BARS, RODS, BOLTS, HOOPS, SKELP, SHAPES, ROLLED AXLES, ETC. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Districts. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Philadelohia 


107,263 
193,121 
253,615 
1,134,396 
243,640 


99,074 

195,369 

264,362 

1,046,372 

209,616 


118,807 
196,616 
264,068 
1,268,266 
300,174 


156,196 


Eastern Pennsylvania 

Central Pennsylvania 

Allesrhenv countv 


289,962 

312,635 

1,627,418 


Western Pennsylvania 


330,635 


Total 


1,932,026 


1,803,792 


2,127,921 


2,616,846 







IRON AND STEEL PLATES AND SHEETS, EXCEPT NAIL PLATE. 



Philadelphia 

Eastern Pennsylvania.. 
Central Pennsylvania.. 

Allegheny county 

Western Pennsylvania. 



7,606 

108,361 

72,268 

350,693 

114,401 



Total. 



663,119 



7,330 

100,868 

70,973 

324,296 

127,404 



630,861 



8,667 

113,248 

68,146 

396,830 

167,709 



763.499 



IRON AND STEEL CUT NAILS AND CUT SPIKES. 



Eastern Pennsylvania 
Central Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 



Total. 



IRON AND STEEL RAILS. 



Eastern Pennsylvania.. 
Central Pennsylvania.. 

Allegheny county 

Western Pennsylvania. 



Total. 



83,909 
826,650 
328,227 
126,091 

864,877 



38,981 
230,823 
306,614 

99,333 



674,651 



48,423 
287,950 
638,798 
162,906 



1,028,076 



TOTAL ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 



Philadelphia 

Eastern Pennsylvania.. 
Central Pennsylvania.. 

Allegheny county 

Western Pennsylvania. 



114,769 
406,919 
671,571 
1,813,216 
486,470 



106,404 
344,471 
675,713 
1,675,182 
436,374 



Total 3,491,935 3,138,144 



127,374 
380,850 
634,821 
2,192,894 
620,788 



3,956,727 



10,212 
116,398 
106,245 
444,850 
241,705 



918,410 




16,370 
17,923 



34,293 



6,977 
334,558 
664,085 
148,601 



1,064,221 



166,408 
428,707 
771,361 
2,636,353 
720,941 



4,622,770 



PTATiariCS OK THK 



IRON TRADE FOE ] 



fPBODtrCTION OF ROLLED IKON AND STEEL IN OHIO IN 
1895, 1896, I80:, AND 1898, BY DISTRICTS. 
In the following tRble the Lake oonnties mre those bordering on I^ke EHe ; 
l-tiic U&boiting Vatlej compri«s the counties in the nortbeaBtem [tart of Ohio, 
I [nelading ColambinnK oounty ; the interior oaunlieB nre the countiei soatb 
mat of the twn Grat-iiiimed diBtricts, except the uonntiee along Uie Ohio 
I liTer, which iu« claased in a district by themaelvca. 



SABS, BODS, BOLTB, HC»F8, SKBLP, 8BAPBS, B 



I 




enM tont or 


2,3M pMUda. 




"***■ 1 


. UK. 


ISM. 


im. 


1898. 




314,273 

257,821 
30,7M 


Z30,3.t3 

ie7,2»i 

30,3ie 
66,323 


!lBl,flB7 
216,6M 
31,S33 
72,300 


■J07.821 

314,885 


H-lx-dng Vallej 


(NtioBWer coxntitH 


91,690 


TotaL 


Ms.m 


fiie,262 


691,523 


847,778 



nOX ABI. BIBBL PLATB8 AND 


SHBETS, KXCKVr NAIL PLATB. 




24,31S 
S0,6BB 
39,816 
60,890 


45,847 43,068 
34,996 43,686 
62,631 78,020 
97.463 90,669 


Uahotiiiig Valley i 33,928 


Ohio Riw DODutlM K,m 


1 Total- 1 163,066 


166,730 


230,827 366,433 





"VTT 


143 
637 


46 
1,983 




.Kahooiug V»iitr 


872 


Oklo Uver oonnti» 


13,321 


11,018 


16,368 


17,138 


TotaL_ 


16,498 


11,798 


18,366 


17,600 



S AHD BTKBL RAlia. 





66,332 


78,811 

16 
1,413 


74,674 


108,288 






130 
S03 


1,636 




DUo Kirer oouotie* 


1,664 


TbtaU ^.. 


06,965 


80,240 


76,468 1 


110,027 





407,660 
383,926 
90,454 
101,718 


339,606 
218,623 
70,148 
138.643 


603,363 
262,612 

74,612 

187,747 

~T^0T7".134 






368,943 
112,608 

201,031 








893,666 


767,020 1 


1,231.739 
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PRODUCTION OF ROLLED IRON AND STEEL IN THE UNITED 

STATES FROM 1887 TO 1898. 

The total production of rolled iron and steel in the United States during 
the twelve years from 1887 to 1898 is given below. As the production of wire 
rods was not ascertained separately for 1887 it is included for that year with 
the bars, hoops, skelp, and shapes produced. 



Years— O roes 
tons. 



Iron and 
steel rails. 



1887. 2,139,640 

1888 1,403,700 

1889 1,522,204 

1890 1,885,307 

1891 1,307,176 

1892 1,551,844 

1893 1,136,458 

1894 1,021,772 

1895 1,306,136 

1896 1,122,010 

1897 i 1,647,892 

1898 1,981,241 



Bais, hoops, 

skelp, 
and shapes. 



2,184,279 
2,034,162 
2,374,968 
2,618,660 
2,644,941 
3,033,439 
2,491,497 
2,155,875 
3,005,765 
2,731,932 
3,081,760 
3,941,957 



Wire rods. 


Plates and 

sheets, except 

nail plate. 


Cut nails. 
Gross tons. 


Total. 
Gross tons. 




603,355 
609,827 


308,432 
289,891 


■ 
5.236 706 


279,769 


4,617,349 


363^851 


716,496 


259,409 


6,236,928 


457,099 


809,981 


251,828 


6,022,875 


536,607 


678,927 


223,312 


6,390,963 


627,829 


751,460 


201,242 


6,165,814 


537,272 


674,346 


136,113 


4,975,685 


673,402 


682,900 


108,262 


4,642,211 


791,130 


991,459 


96,085 


6,189,574 


623,986 


965,776 


72,137 


5,515,841 


970,736 


1,207,286 


94,054 


7,001,728 


1,071,683 


1,448,301 


70,188 


8,613,370 



PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of coal in the United 
States in the census years 1870 and 1880, ending on the 31st day of May of 
each year; in the census year 1889, ending on the 31st day of December of 
that year ; in the calendar years from 1881 to 1888 and from 1890 to 1897. 



Years— Gross tons. 


Pennsylvania 
anthracite. 


Bituminous 
and all other. 


! Total. 
Gross tons. 


Census vear 1870 


13,973,460 
25,572,160 
28,500,016 
31,358,264 
34,336,469 
33,176,756 
34,228,548 
34,853,077 
37,678,747 
41,624,611 
40,665,162 
41,489,858 
46,236,992 
46,850,450 
48,185,306 
46,368,144 
51,785,122 
48,523,287 
46,814,074 


15,369,120 

38,250,670 

48,365,341 

60,861,190 

68,531,500 

73,730,639 

64,840,668 

66,646,947 

79,073,227 

91,107,002 

85,432,717 

99,377,073 

105,268,962 

113,264,792 

114,629,671 

106,089,647 

120,641,244 

122,893,103 

131,955,270 


29,342,680 

63,822,830 

76,866,367 

92,219,464 

102,867,969 

106,906,295 

99,069,216 

101,600,024 

116,651,974 

132,731,613 

126,097,869 

140,866,931 

150,606,954 

160.115,242 


Census year 1880 

Calendar vear 1881 


Calendar vear 1882 


Calendar vear 1883 


Calendar vear 1884 


Calendar vear 1885 


Calendar vear 1886 


Calendar vear 1887 


Calendar vear 1888 


Calendar year 1889 

Calendar year 1890 

Calendar year 1891 

Calendar vear 1892 


Calendar vear 1893 


162,814,977 
152,447,791 


Calendar vear 1894 


Calendar vear 1896 


172,426,366 
171,416,390 
178,769,344 


Calendar vear 1896 


Calendar year 1897 



JSTATISTIUS OP THE CANADIAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1898. 



TuK production of pig iron in the Dominion of Cuuada was 
ftfiret a§oerttuned from the manufacturers by the American Iron 
Wtad Bte«I Assooiatiou for the year 1894, wlien it amounted tn 

■ 44.791 gru^ tons. In 1895 the production amounted to 37.829 

■ Ions, in 1890 to 60,030 tons, and in 1897 to 53,796 tons. In 
■1898 tlie production amounted tu 68,755 tons, of which about 
I one-eleventh was charcoal iron, the remainder being colce iron. 

■ The priiduction of Bessemer pig iron in 1898, included in the 
I'figures given above, waa 10,200 tons, and the production of basic 
MfjAg iron wa« i),100 toim, all made by one company. The total 
Ipruduction of pig iron in 1898 as compared with that of 1897 

increase of 14,959 tons. Tlie consumption of lime- 
fvtone by the Canadian fumnccs in 1898 amounted to 30,302 tons, 
inst* 27,957 tone in 1897. 
On December 31.1898, the unsold Btticks of pig iron in Canada 
vvbirh were in the hands of the manufacturers or their agents 
Eunounted to 9,979 tons, m compared with 20,265 tons on De- 
leeuber 31, 1897. 29,320 tons on December 31, 1896, and 17,800 
Itrms ou December 31, 1895. Of the unsold pig iron on hand ou 
iDecember 31. 1898, about four-fifths was charcoal pig iron, the 
■leniitinder Wing coke iron. 

Canada did not produce any spiegeleisen or ferro-manganese 

Bin 1897 or 1898, although some time ago the Mineral Productr! 

^Company, of HilUboro, New Bnmawick, leaeed the Bridgeville 

■furnace, at Bridgeville, Nova 8cotia, for tliis purpose, and ex- 

ect«d to have the furnace in operation in 1898. The company 

Jiow ho[)es to blow in the furnace some time in May. The terrij- 

■inangauese will be made from briquettes of manganese ore. The 

UinuaJ capacily of the furnace ia about 7,300 gross tons. 

On December 31, 1898, there were 9 completed blaat furnaces 

Ein the Dominion, and of ihis number 3 were in blast and 6 were 

|»ont of blast on the date named. Ou December 31, 1897, there 

! 8 conipleteil liimaces, of which 4 were in blast and 4 were 

■ idle. In the .^]triiig of 1898 the Deseronto Iron Company Limil- 
led began building a cliarcoat furnace at Deseronto. in the Prov- 
tlnce of Ontario, which it completed in December. The fumai.« 
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was blown in on January 25, 1899. It is now making about 
1,000 tons of pig iron per month from Lake Superior ores. 

The production of crude steel, steel castings, and all kinds of 
iron and steel rolled into finished forms in Canada in 1898 is 
given approximately below, fiill reports or careful estimates hav- 
ing been received by us from all the manufacturers in the Do- 
minion. 

The production of Bessemer and of basic and acid open-hearth 
steel ingots and castings in 1898 was 21,540 gross tons, against 
18,400 tons in 1897, 16,000 tons in 1896, and 17,000 tons in 
1895. Of the total production of open-hearth steel in 1898 a 
little more than one-half was made by the acid process. The 
production of open-hearth steel rails in 1898 amounted to 600 
tons, against 500 tons in 1897; structural shapes, 1,565 tons, 
against 4,300 tons in 1897 ; cut nails made by rolling mills and 
steel works having cut-nail factories connected with their plants, 
152,688 kegs of 100 pounds, against 202,939 kegs in 1897 ; plates 
and sheets, about 1,000 tons, against about 2,000 tons in 1897; 
all other rolled products, excluding muck and scrap bar, blooms, 
billets, sheet bars, etc., 80,322 tons, against 61,161 tons in 1897. 
Changing the cut nail production from kegs of 100 pounds to 
gross tons of 2,240 pounds the total quantity of all kinds of iron 
and steel rolled into finished products in the Dominion in 1898, 
excluding muck and scrap bar, billets, and other intermediate 
products, amounted to 90,303 tons, against 77,021 tons in 1897, 
75,043 tons in 1896, and 66,402 tons in 1895. 

The total number of rolling mills and steel works in Canada 
on December 31, 1898, was 18. Of this number at least four 
were idle during the whole of 1898. Canada has only one steel 
casting plant, which is equipped with a 3,000-pound modified acid 
Bessemer converter. Its first castings were produced in 1897. 
Canada also has one open-hearth steel plant, which makes steel 
by both the acid and basic processes. 



iTHE FOREIGN IRON TRADE IN 1898 

AND IMMEDIATELY PRECEDINfi YEARS. 



Briefly stated, the active deinaud for iron and stoel which 

lliaa chftracterizeiJ all the European markets since the second half 

\tt 1895 was continued in 1^98, with rising prices. Nearly all 

European iron-protlucing countries show an increase in produc- 

ItioD in 1898 as compared witli 1897, a conspicuous exoeption to 

ibis rule being Great Britain, in which country there wag a de- 

■dioe in production in »inie lea<1Ing branches, but not in all, open- 

MTth sleel Bhuwing a considerable increase. But on the Conti- 

Intnt ihere wiis a very general increase. The activity of 1898 ha» 

I oonliiiuiHJ thus far iu 1899, and prices generally have been 

«till further advanced. 

A leading factor in reducing the British protluclion of iron 
1 steel in 1898 wa« the strike of llie Welsh coal miners for 
lUgher wages, which occurred on Ajiril 1 and lasted until the last 
lof August, n i)eno(l of five months. The strike FXt«iided also 
■ la tlitf adjoining English county of Monmouth. The production 
■on and tinplatcj^ was direclly alTecied by the strike, an 
9 also, of course, the production of coal itself and the buainess 
r the nulroads. The protluetion of coal iu Wales in 1898 was 
mt 5,680.000 tons less than in 1897, and there was a falling 
r of about 3,250,000 tons in the production of Monmouth, In 
B end the men yielded to the masters' terms, which granted a 
jriigbt advauw upon the wages previously paid. Another reason 
r the decline in the production of iron and steel in Great Brit- 
kin in 1898 was the active competition of the Unitetl States and 
Continental countries in neutral markets and even in the British 
ftrket itself. British exports of iron and steel sensibly declined 
1 that year. 

We present below detailed statistics of the production of iron 

iHld steel in foreign countries iu 1898 so far as they have been re- 

eived. statistics for 1897 and other recent years being also given. 

Or«at Britain. — Mr. J, S. Jeans, the secretary of the British 

JlrOD Trade Association, estimates the production of pig iron in 

|Great Britain in 1898 at 8,631,151 gross tons, against an uscer- 

ftinul production of 8,790,465 tous in 1897, these latter being the 

tidal Government figures. The largest annual production of pig 
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iron by Great Britain, as officially ascertained, was in 1897. The 
next largest production was 8,659,681 tons in 1896, and the next 
largest production was 8,586,680 tons in 1882. 

Mr. Jeans gives the production of Bessemer steel ingots in 
Great Britain in 1898 as 1,759,386 gross tons, against 1,884,155 
tons in 1897, and he gives the production of Bessemer steel rails 
in 1898 as 751,591 tons, against 921,131 tons in 1897. There were 
62 Bessemer converters at work in 1898 and 18 were idle. 

The production of open-hearth steel ingots in Great Britain in 
1898, according to the same authority, was 2,806,600 gross tons, 
against 2,601,806 tons in 1897. The production of open-hearth 
steel rails in 1898 amounted to 20,444 tons, against 31,694 tons 
in 1897. The total number of acid open-hearth furnaces is now 
336 and 23 are building. The total number of basic open-hearth 
furnaces is 42, with none building. 

The Bessemer steel ingots produced in 1898 were divided into 
1,255,252 tons of acid and 504,134 tons of basic steel. The 
open-hearth steel ingots produced in 1898 were divided into 2,- 
590,512 tons of acid and 216,088 tons of basic steel. 

The production of puddled bars in Great Britain in 1898 was 
1,115,699 gross tons, against 1,288,159 tons in 1897, 1,214,005 
tons in 1896, and 1,148,012 tons in 1895. 

The maximum production of iron ore in Great Britain was at- 
tained in 1882, when 18,031,957 tons were mined. After that year 
there was a steady decline in production until 1893, when only 
11,203,476 tons were mined. Since 1893 there has been a grad- 
ual increase in production, the figures for 1897 being 13,787,878 
tons and for 1898 being 14,176,938 tons. As far back as 1870 
the production was 14,370,655 tons. 

Great Britain is a large importer of iron ore. In 1896 she im- 
ported 5,438,307 gross tons, in 1897 she imported 5,968,680 tons, 
and in 1898 she imported 5,468,395 tons, the principal imports in 
each year coming from Spain. In addition to the above imports 
there were imported in 1896 " purple ore," or residuum of cupre- 
ous iron pyrites, amounting to 441,792 tons, and in 1897 amount- 
ing to 467,318 tons. 

The total exix)rts of iron and steel from Great Britain to all 
countries in 1898 amounted to 3,247,368 tons, against 3,686,106 
tons in 1897 and 3,550,398 tons in 1896. The exports of pig 
iron in 1898 amounted to 1,042,296 tons, against 1,201,104 tons 
in 1897. The exports of steel rails in 1898 amounted to 476,786 
tons, against 579,983 tons in 1897 and 581,249 tons in 1896. The 



ftexpottfl of tinplates tu the United States in 18!)8 amounted to 
I 85^37 tona. aeainBt 8.5,472 tone in 1897. 

The exports of tinplates to all eomitries declined from 271,230 
lions iu 1897 to 251,769 tms in 1898. As late as 1S9.S Grout 
I Britoiu'a exports of tiuplates to the United States alone esceed- 
|-pd her total exports of tinplates in 189*^. 

Great Britiiin obtains from foreign countries most of the tiu 
I dial her manufacturers ii§e in the protluctiou of tinplates. Iu 
I 18^7 she obtained &om her own niines in Cornwall atid Devon- 
lahire 4,452 tons and 14 hundred weights of metallic tiu, and in 
I the same year she imported 26.785 tons and 16 hundredweights. 

■ In 189G she produced 4,837 tona and 14 hundredweights and im- 
I purled 38,,S74 tons and 15 hundredweights. The imports come 
l«hiefly from the Straits Settlements, Aut^tralasia, and Chili. In 

i Ihtnre were also imported 4,872 tons of tin ore, and in 1897 

■ there were 5,261 ton« importeil. CJreat Britain is a very large ex- 
1 porter of tin, moat of which had previously been imported. Her 
I total exports in 1897 amounted to 19,724 gross tons, and in 1896 
I ihfV amonuteil to 24,907 tons. 

During; the lojit few years the imports of iron and st«el-into 
I Great Britain Imve largely increa:<ed. They amounted to 591,425 
I tons in 1898. against 362,827 tons in 1897 and 333.050 tons iu 
J 11196. Iu 1894 they amounted to only 292,908 tons. Great Brit- 
Lain imported iu 1898 103,439 tons of beams, girders, and pillars, 
^inat 75,910 tons in 1897 and 75,197 tons in 1896. In 1897 
118,036 Ions of steel rails were exported from Germany to Eng- 

■ land. The im|>ort8 of pig iron and steel into Great Britain from 
lUw VniLe<l States in 1897 and 1898 were as follows: pig iron, 
1 1*97. 91,19H Uina; 1898, 76,356 tons; steel, 1897. 25,917 tona; 
|,1898, 29,374 tons. 

Tile production of coal in Great Britain in 189S amounted to 
IS02^4,516 tons, against a total production in 1897 of 202,129,- 
|Mt Ions, 195,3ei,'i(i0 tona in 1896, 189,661,362 tons in 1895, 
|lft8,277,525 Inns iu 1894, and 164,325,795 tons in 1893. 

The exports of coal Irom Great Britain to other countries in 

|lWI7 amounted to .S5,3.'i4,2!t6 gross tons, agaiust 32,947,680 Ions 

and 31,714.906 tons in 1895. The exports of coke 

inted to 978,327 tons in 1897, against 676,811 tons in 1896 

mi 700,064 tons in 1895, In addition to the coal expirts given 

ftabove 10,465,768 tons of coal were exported in 1897 for the use 

■«f British Kteamers engaged in the foreign trade, against 9,937,- 

|S05 tons in 1896 ami 9,407,789 tuns in 1895. 
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Germany, — The iron and steel Btatistits of Germany embnicc 
the production of Luxemburg. The productiou of pig iron iu 
Germany and Luxemburg in 1898 wtm 7,215,927 metric tons, 
according to Dr. Rentxscli, the statistician of the AsaociatJon of 
German Iron and Steel Mauufacturem, against 6,864,405 tuns in 

1897 and 6.372,575 tona in 1896. Of the production in 1898 
Germany made 6,366,901 tons and Luxemburg 849,026 tons. Of 
the pig iron now annually produced in Germany and Luxemburg 
alwut 50 per cent, is Thomas, or basic, pig iron. 

The total proilnclion of steel in Germany in 1898 was 5,734.- 
307 metric tons, including 441,039 tons of ingots and 986,572 
tons of blooma and billets for sale. This is an increase of 642,- 
925 tons on the output of 1897, when the total quantity produt^t 
was 5,091,382 tons, including 361,637 tons of iugots and 910,560 
tona of blooms and billets. 

The production of basic steel in Germany in 1898 amounted to 
6,065,896 metric Ions, of which .3,606,737 tons were made by the 
Bessemer process and 1,459,159 tone by the open-hearth proceea. 
Bteel castings are not included in these figures. The production 
of eteel rails in Germany in 1896 amounted to 580,732 tons, 
against 493,855 tons in 1895. 

The imports of pig iron and old iron into Germany in 1898 
amounted to 407,889 metric tons, against 461,084 tons in 1897. 
The exports of pig iron and old iron from Germany in 1898 
amounted to 272.470 ume, against 128)987 tons in 1897. Tlie 
exports of rails and sleepers from Germany in 1898 amoutvted 
to 154,641 tuns, against 144,661 tons in 1897; of bars to 263,- 
698 tons, i^ainst 246,772 tons in 1897 ; and of plates and sheets 
to 157,638 tons, against 138,057 tons in 1897. The imports of 
theee articles into Germany in the two years named amounted 
to between 30,000 and 40,000 tons annually. 

The production of iron ore in Germany and Luxemburg in 

1898 amounted to 15.893,246 metric tons, of which Germany pro- 
duced 10,544,293 tons and Luxemburg 5,348,951 tone. In 1897 
the total production amounted to 15,465,979 tons, of which Ger- 
many produced 10,116,969 tons and Luxemburg 5,349,010 tons. 

The imports of iron ore in 1898 amounted to 3,516,577 metric 
tons, against 3,185,644 tons in 1897. In 1898 the export* of iron 
ore amounted to 2,933,734 tone, against 3,230,391 tons in 1897. 

The total production of coal in Germany in 1898 amounted lo 
130,928,490 metric tons, of which 99.279,992 tons were bitumi- 
nous coal and 31,648,498 tons were i)rown coal. In 1897 tlie 
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total productioB was 120,474,48.5 tone, of wlUch 91,054.982 tons 

were bituniinoiis coal and 29,419,503 tons were brown coal. 

The jmporte of coal into Germany- in 1898 amounted to 14,- 

I 270,4«1 metric tone, againat 14.183,103 tons in 1897. Of the iin- 

[portd ill 1898 there were &,820,332 Ions of bituminous coal aud 

I 8.450,149 tons of brown coal. The exports of coal from Ger- 

I many in 18SI8 amounted to 14,011,376 tons, agauist 12,409,017 

I tons in 1^97. Almost all the coal exported from Germany is 

I bituminous, the flgures for 1898 being as follows : bituminous. 

I 13,589,222 ions; brown coal, 22,154 tons: total, 14,011,376 tons. 

Germany is a large exporter of coke, her exports amounting 

I Ui 2,133,178 metric tons in 1898 and to 2,161,886 Ions in 1897. 

I Her imports of cuke in 1898 amounted to only 332,578 tons, 

llgmnst 435,160 tons in 1897. 

France. — The production of pig iron in Franco in 1898 was 
I 2,584,427 metric tons, against 2,484,191 tons in 1897, 2,339,537 
I Ifma in 1896, and 2,003,868 tons in 1895. The production of 
I Ii«9Remer steel ingots in France in 1898 amounted to 905,995 
titios, against 802,326 tuns in 1897 and 726,463 tous in 1896, and 
rthc production of open-heurth stoel ingots in 1898 to o:|!'5,638 tons, 
lAgiinst 522,887 torn in 1897 and 454.280 tona in 1896. The 
r total jJtodnction of Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots in 1898 
1 1,441,633 tons, against 1,325,213 tons in 1897 and 1,180,743 
itonM in 1896. The production of finished steel in France in 1898 
Inmouiiled to 1,138,633 tons, against 994.891 tons in 1897 and 
|J(ri6.8I7 ton.« iu 1896. The production of steel rails in 189'4, 
■ nearly all of which were made of Bessemer steel, amounted to 
|222.054 tons, tigaiiist 191,860 tons iu 1897 and 176.021 tons in 
These statistics are given upon tlio authority of the Com- 
Wh4 ilee Foi^es de France and are provisional for 1898. 

Till! production of iron ore in France in 1897, not incluiiing 

I Algeria, amounted to 4,582,236 metric tons, against 4,062,390 

(tons in 1896. Official statistics for 1898 have not yet appeared. 

The iron ore mined in Algeria in 1897 amounted to 441,467 met- 

rnric tons, against 374,476 tons in 1896. These are olfidal figtii'es. 

The iron ore import^ into France in 1898 amounied to 2,- 

■0Wi240 metric tons, against 2,137,901 Ions in 1897. The im- 

BfUrts from Algeria alone in 1898 amounted to 68,224 tons. 

I 64.802 tons in 1897. The exports of iron ore in 1898 

lUted to 236,169 tons, against 289,694 tons in 1897. 

The production of coal in France in 1898 amounteil to 32,439,- 

"8 nieuio lone, against 30,797,629 tons in 1897, 29,189,900 tons 
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in 1896, and 28,019,893 tons in 1895. The figures for 1898 are 
provisional. For 1896 and 1897 they are final. 

Belgium. — ^The production of pig iron in Belgium in 1898 
amounted to 979,101 metric tons, against 1,034,732 tons in 1897 
and 959,414 tons in 1896. The production of steel ingots in Bel- 
gium in 1898 amounted to 653,130 metric tons, against 616,604 
tons in 1897 and 598,974 tons in 1896. The production of fin- 
ished steel in Belgium in 1898 amounted to 558,995 tons, against 
525,731 tons in 1897 and 519,311 tons in 1896. The production 
of steel rails in Belgium in 1897 amounted to 136,911 metric tons, 
against 147,183 tons in 1896. 

The imports of pig iron into Belgium in 1897 amounted to 
288,956 metric tons, against 314,555 tons in 1896 and 225,665 
tons in 1895. The exports in 1897 amounted to 10,381 tons, 
against 10,744 tons in 1896 and 9,864 tons in 1895. 

The production of iron ore in Belgium in 1897 amounted to 
240,774 metric tons, against 307,031 tons in 1896 and 312,637 
tons in 1895. The exports of iron ore in 1897 amounted to 
410,817 tons, against 389,235 tons in 1896 and 325,809 tons in 
1895. The imports of iron ore in 1897 amounted to 2,544,377 
tons, against 2,069,676 tons in 1896 and 1,857,624 tons in 1895. 
The figures for 1898 have not yet appeared. 

The production of coal in Belgium in 1898 amounted to 22,- 
075,093 metric tons, against 21,534,629 tons in 1897 and 21,- 
252,370 tons in 1896; The imports of coal into Belgium in 1897 
amounted to 2,017,344 tons, against 1,693,376 tons in 1896 and 
1,530,364 tons in 1895. The exports of coal in 1897 amounted 
to 4,448,544 tons, against 4,649,799 tons in 1896 and 4,661,477 
tons in 1895. 

Audrior Hungary, — The production of pig iron in Austria alone 
in 1897 was 887,945 metric tons, against 816,967 tons in 1896 
and 778,510 tons in 1895. In Hungary the production in 1897 
amounted to 420,478 tons, against 400,815 tons in 1896 and 349,- 
163 tons in 1895. The production of both countries in 1897 was 
1,308,493 tons, against 1,217,782 tons in 1896 and 1,127,673 tons 
in 1895. Statistics for 1898 are not yet at hand. 

According to Professor Franz Kupelwieser, of Leoben, Austria, 
the production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel in Austria- 
Hungary in 1896 amounted to 880,696 metric tons, of which 
343,861 tons were produced by the Bessemer process and 536,835 
tons by the open-hearth process. Of the Bessemer steel produced 
in the year named 223,758 tons were made by the basic process 
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l'«tid 120,105 tons were made liy the acid process, Of the opeu- 
I hearth Bteel produced 513,835 toua wore made by the basic proo- 
lesa and 23,000 tons by the acid process. Hungary contrihtited 
1294,089 Ions of Bessemer and open-hearth steel to the total for 

■ 1896, Austria 58^,707 tons, and Bosnia 3.300 utns of basic open- 
liwftrth steel. The last named country firat began to make steel 
fin 1896. From 1890 to 1S95 the production of Bessemer and 
I open-hearth steel in Anslria-Huugary was as follows; 1890, 499,- 

■ 600 tons; 1891, 486,038 tons; 1892, 511,411 toua; 1893, 569,076 
I tons; 1894, 060.426 tons; and 1895, 744,547 tons. 

The production of iron ore in Austria alone in 1897 amounted 
fin 1,613,876 metric lous, against 1,448,015 tons in 1896 and 1,- 

■ 884,911 tons tn 1895. In Hungary the production amounted to 
1 1,721,129 tons in 1897, 1,269,680 tons in 1896, and 955,262 tons 

The total production of iron ore in the whole of Aus- 
l tria-Hungary amounted to 3,335.005 tons iu 1897, 2,718,295 t.ms 
|ill 1696, and 2,340,173 tons in 1895. 

The jiroduction of coal in Austria alone in 1897 amounted to 
J 80,950,803 metric tons, of which 20.468,092 tons were brown coal 
lend 10,492,771 tons were stone coal. The pnMluction of coal in 
l.Hungary iu 1897 amounted to 4,988,554 tons, of which 3.870,530 
I'lons were brown coal nnd 1.118,024 tons were stone coal. The 
Ktotnl production of all kinds of coal in the Austro-Hungarinn 
in 1897 amounted to 35,930,417 tons, against 33,676,411 
|.tons io 1896 and 32,654,777 tons in 1895. 

Sweden. — The production of pig iron in Sweden in 1897 was 

rS38,l»7 metric tons, against 494,418 tons in 1896 and 462,930 

" 1 1895. Tlie production in 1898 was about 520,000 tons. 

iThe production of Bessemer steel ingots in Sweden in 1897 was 

3107,679 tons, against 114,120 tons in 1896, and the production 

■of open-hearth steel ingots was 165,836 tons, against 142,301 tons 

, The production of blister and crucible steel in 1897 

I 1,613 tons, against 1,228 tons in 1896. The total produc- 

I of all kinds of steel in Sweden in 1897 was 275,128 tons. 

I 257,649 tons in 1896 and 197,830 tons in 1895. 

Th(! pnxiuction of iron ore in Sweden in 1897 was 2,087,166 

Inetric tons, against 2.030,019 Ions in 1896 and l,9l)4,li62 tons in 

fl8»5. The jiroduction of coal in Sweden in 1897 was 224,34-f 

taas, ugainet 225,848 tons in 1896 and 223,652 tons in 18!K'). 

rhe exports of iron ore from Sweden in 1897 amounted to 1,400,- 

11199 mttric tons, against 1,150,695 tons in 1806, 800,4.^2 tons in 

■ 1895, 831,395 tons iu 1894, 484,055 tons in 1893, and 320,(171 
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tons in 1892. The output of the Gellivara mines in 1898 was 
851,000 tons, of which 804,730 tons were shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, Grennany and Belgium being the chief importers. 

Norway, — ^The iron industry of this country, never extensive, 
has now only a nominal existence. The quantity of iron ore 
produced in 1895 was 1,250 metric tons and in 1896 it was 
about 2,000 tons. There is no coal mined in Norway. 

Spain. — ^The production of iron ore in Spain in 1897 appears 
to have been the largest in the history of the country, amount- 
ing to 7,419,768 metric tons, against 6,762,582 tons in 1896 and 
5,514,339 tons in 1895. There were exported 6,884,588 tons in 
1897, against 6,272,588 tons in 1896, of which Great Britain took 
5,091,027 tons in 1897 and 4,635,959 tons in 1896. The produc- 
tion in 1898 is given as 7,125.600 tons, of which 6,558,060 tong 
were exported, Great Britain receiving 4,748,557 tons. 

The production of pig iron in Spain in 1898 is reported to 
have amounted to 261,799 metric tons, against 297,100 tons in 
1897, 246,326 tons in 1896, and 206,452 tons in 1895. The 
production of Bessemer steel ingots in Spain in 1898 is said to 
have been 154,910 metric tons, against 68,500 tons in 1897 and 
62,511 tons in 1896. The production of open-hearth steel ingots 
in 1898 is given as 58,105 tons, against 52,600 tons in 1897 
and 42,066 tons in 1896. 

The reporte<l production of coal and lignite in Spain in 1898 
was 2,526,600 metric tons, against 2,073,632 tons in 1897. Of 
the total quantity produced last year 59,800 tons were classed as 
lignite, against 54,232 tons in 1897. The imports of coal into 
Spain in 1898 amounted to 1,215,554 tons, against 1,633,333 tons 
in 1897. The exports of coal from Spain in 1898 amounted to 
321,739 tons, against 298,520 tons in 1897. Spain annually im- 
ports a large part of the coke she consumes, as the following fig- 
ures for 1898 will show: prmluction, 308,375 tons; imports, 231,- 
467 tons : consumption, 539,842 tons. 

Portugal. — This country does not appear to have any kind of 
an iron industry. Its production of coal is only nominal. It pro- 
duces small quantities of manganese ore annually. 

Italy. — The production of pig iron in Italy in 1897 amounted 
to 8,393 metric tons, against 6,987 tons in 1896 and 9,213 tons 
in 1895. The production of finished steel in 1897 amounted to 
63,940 tons, against 65,955 tons in 1896 and 50,314 tons in 1895. 

Italy annually imjwrts pig iron in considerable quantities, the 
imports in 1897 amounting to 164,268 metric tons, chiefly from 
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I Great Britain, the United States, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and 
T Belgium in the order nnmed. She also anmially exports a small 
■ 'qosntity of pig Iron, her exports in 1497 nmonnting to 498 tons. 
1 Italy is also a large importer of iron and steel in finiahed fornw. 

The production of iron ore in Italy in 1897 amounted to 200.- 
r09 metric tons, of which nil but 2,393 tons were produced uii 
I the Island of Elba, against a total production of 208,966 tons in 
" 1896 and 183,371 tons in 1895. 

The exports of iron ore from Italy in 1897, in which are prob- 
ably included small quantities of pyrites and manganese ores, 
amounted to 207.619 metric tons, against 187,059 tons in ISflti 
and 164,367 tons in 1895. The exporU in 1897 were chiefly to 
I Gnat Britain and France. The imports of iron ore into Italy 
[ ere nominal, and amounted in 1897 to only 5,831 tons, 

The [iroductiwn of anthracite, lignite, fossiliferoue, and hitmni- 
I noua cJtal in Italy in 1897 amounted to 314,222 metric tons. 
I ngmmt 276,197 tons in 1896 and 305.321 tons in 1S95. 

In 1897 the imports of coal and coke into Italy amounted to 
L 4,359,(143 metric tone, chiefly from Great Britain, Austria-Hun- 
I gury, Germany, France, and Belgium. In 1896 the imports of 
I thwe articles Hmimnte<l to 4,081,218 tons, againet 4,304,787 tons 
I In 1895. In 1897 the exports of coal aud coke from Italy 
^amounted to 23.191 tons. 

Rumn. — According to a recent issue of the Bulletin Rm»e de 
fr&otwftfue Finaneih-e fi de LrgUUition the production of pig iron 
i Russia aud Finland in 1897 amounted to 1,868,671 metric tons, 
I •gainst 1,612,069 tons in 1896, 1,452,380 tons in 1895, 1,332,505 
I loDs in 1894, 1,148,937 tons in 1893, 1,071,813 tons in 1892, 
1 1,004^23 tons in 1891, and 926,482 tons in 1890. Preliminary 
l-fltatitticB published by the "Ministry of Agriculture on Mines" 
I give the production in 1898 as 2,193,750 gross tone. 

The Bulletin Jitis»e says that the production of all kinds of 
litet!l iu Russia, including Finland, amounted in 1895 to 879,075 
I Jsetric Ions, as compared with 726,017 tons in 1894, 630,796 tons 
fin 1893. 514,986 tons in 1892. 433,477 tons in 1891. aud 378,422 
in 1890. The "Ministry of Agriculture on Mines" givfN 
I the production of steel iu 1896 as 1.006,616 gross tons. The pro. 
Sdaotion of steel ingots in Russia in 1897 is given by another 
lauthority as amounting to 1,153,000 metric tons an<l the produc- 
I lion of railed steel to 868,000 metric tons. 

The BalleHn Ruwe says that the production of coal and lig- 
I nitc in Russia nmouTiled to 9,463,300 metric tans iu 1896, a 
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9,098,800 tons in 1895, 8,762,600 tons in 1894, 7,122,500 tons in 
1893, 6,946,200 tons in 1892, 6,233,200 tons in 1891, and 6,015,- 
000 tons in 1890. The production of lignite in Russia is very 
small, amounting in 1895 to only 133,000 tons. 

According to the same authority the production of iron ore in 
Russia amounted to 2,924,963 metric tons in 1895, against 2,484,- 
938 tons in 1894, 2,194,102 tons in 1893, 2,044,106 tons in 1892, 
1,958,452 tons in 1891, and 1,795,663 tons in 1890. The produc- 
tion in 1896 is reported by the "Ministry of Agriculture on 
Mines" as having amounted to 3,268,400 gross tons. 

Russia is rich in manganese, of which it furnishes about one- 
half of the world's supply. The productive mines are found in 
the Caucasus mountains, near the town of Chiaturi, in the prov- 
ince of Kutais. They are connected by a narrow-gauge railroad 
with Sharopan, twenty-five miles distant, on the Trans-Caucasian 
Railway, which carries the ore to Poti and Batum, on the Black 
Sea. The production in 1897 was 231,868 tons, the largest ever 
attained. 

Greece. — This country produces considerable quantities of man- 
ganiferous iron ore and small quantities of magnetic iron ore. In 
1895 the total production was 338,957 metric tons, and in 1896 it 
was 415,987 tons, nearly all being manganiferous iron ore. It is 
also a small producer of lignite, the quantity mined in 1895 
amounting to 14,068 metric tons and in 1896 to 13,812 tons. 

Japan. — Various statements agree in reporting Japan as on the 
eve of inaugurating on an extensive scale modern methods of 
making iron and steel, and to this end it is circumstantially 
stated that a contract has recently been entered into by the Jap- 
anese Government for the shipment to Japan of 500,000 tons of 
Bessemer iron ore from San Isidro, a point on the beach about 
fifty miles south of Ensenada, on the coast of Lower California. 

The production of coal in Japan has rapidly increased in late 
years. Ten years ago it was about 2,000,000 tons annually, but 
in 1897 it is said to have amounted to about 6,000,000 tons. The 
actual production was 4,301,420 metric tons in 1894, 4,809,873 
tons in 1895, and 5,019,690 tons in 1896. A large part of the 
coal produced in Japan is exported, the exports in 1897 amount- 
ing to over 2,500,000 tons, the shipments being to China, Aus- 
tralasia, Corea, and other Eastern countries. 

China. — It is impossible to make a satisfactory estimate of the 
production of coal in China, and the same remark may be made 
of its iron ore production. The production of iron and steel in 
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IC'liiiiK by modern methods ia almost entirely confined to the Gov- 
Lcrunient worki> at Hanyang, for which we have in Le Moniteur 
|dM Itttir&« MaUrielt circumstautial statistics for 1897. It says: 
" Only one fumaee was in bla^t during the year, its out-turn 
I'luvinf; been 24,022 tons of pig iron. The Bessemer converter 
Itrcaled 9,'20ll tons of pig iron and yieldetl ^.350 tons uf steel 
Ijngot^. whilst the open-hearth fiimaoe produced 2,116 toua." 

A correspondent in China of ihe American Iron and 8teel As- 
leociation writes that, in mlilition to Ihe Hanymig worke. "there 
I are eevemi arsenals located at different places whicli produce 
L opeii-hearth steel iu very limited quantities. The best equipped 
l|ilnnt is the one at Shanghai. It has splendid machinery for 
I talking tlie very heaviest guns, also for forged armor pluie, hav- 
liltg a prt«s exactly liice the one at Homestead, Pennsylvaui.t, 
Ibnilt by the same jieople. They have the very latest patterns of 
I guns from Armstrong and Krupp." 

India. — The tflt«l production of coal in India in 18117 was 4,- 
J083,127 gross tons, against 3,848.013 tons in 1896. 3,537.S2(I 
I tona in 18M5, 2,820,652 tons in 1894. and 2.562,001 tons in 1893. 
■ The principal coal mines in India are situated in Bengal. 

Av^ratasia. — The productioii of «onI iu 1897 in this division 

[ of the British Empire was as follows, in gross tons : Queensland. 

I 358.407 tons: New South Wales, 4.383,591 tons; New Zealand. 

|840.T13 tons; Victoria, 236,277 tons of coal and 3,918 tona of 

^nite; Tasmania, 48.501 tona: total, 5,871,407 tons. 

South Afriatn Republic. — This new political division, formerly 
' lh« Transvaal Republic, produced 1,494,798 metric tons of coal 
in 1*96 and 1,625,892 tona in 1897. 

. dominion of Ginadn. — The production of coal in the Dominion 
. of Canada in 1898 is rejiorted to have amounted to 3,725,585 gross 
I lODfl, against .')..'i80,45.3 tons in 1897. The production of cotte, all 
I made in Nova t^tia and British Columliia, amounted to 64,682 
IgroM tonti in 1898, against 54,184 tons in 1897. The prmluctiuu 
lof imtt ore in 1898 was 51,929 gross tons, against 45,272 tons in 
|1887. The 6gurBS for 1898 are all subject to rerisiou. 

The production of pig iron in the Dominion of Canada in 

1898, «» ascertaineil from tlio manufacturers by the Amcricfin 

l;Iron and Steel Association, was 68,755 gross tons, against 53,796 

9 in 1897. The ]>roduction of open-hearth and Bessemer steel 

lit) Canada in 1898, as ascerUiitied by the same authority, wn" 

I 31,540 gross tons, against 18,400 tons in 1897. The production 

«f all kinds of iron and steel rolled into tinished forms, excluding 
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muck and scrap bars, billets, etc., but including cut nails and cut 
spikes, amounted to 90,303 gross tons in 1898, against 77,021 
tons in 1897 and 75,043 tons in 1896. 

Canada now has 9 completed blast furnaces, 17 rolling mills, 
one Bessemer plant, and one open-hearth steel plant. A new 
charcoal furnace was virtually completed at Deseronto, Ontario, 
late in 1898 and blown in on January 25, 1899. 

The imports of pig iron into Canada in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, amounted to 35,812 tons, of which 2,009 tons 
were charcoal pig iron and 33,803 tons were other grades. In 
1897 the imports of pig iron amounted to 25,650 tons, of which 
2,622 tons were charcoal and 23,028 tons were other grades. 

Fuller details of the iron and steel industries of Canada will 
be found on pages 63 and 64 of this Report. 

Newfoundland. — The production of iron ore in Newfoundland in 
1897 amounted to 58,940 gross tons, against 38,450 tons in 1896. 
Newfoundland is not embraced in the Dominion of Canada. 

Brazil. — A large part of the manganese ore ' which is now im- 
ported into the United States comes from Brazil. Deposits are 
found in the States of S. Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Matto Grosso, 
but the only mines in operation are in Minas Greraes. About 95 
per cent, of the manganese exported from Brazil is obtained at 
the mines of Carlos Wigg, near Miguel Bumier, in Minas. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has taken most of the product of these 
mines for several years, but a cargo has recently been delivered 
at Fleetwood, England. 

Bolivia. — Tin mines, producing tin ore of good quality, have 
been opened on the eastern cordillera of the Andes mountains. 
There are no trustworthy statistics of production. 
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HON. B. F. JONES, 

Pretident qf Tht Atiterican Iron and SttelAuociation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DUR Bir: I have the honor to present herewith the Annual Sto- 
tistkatl Report of the American Iron and Steel Association for 1809. 
Thi* is the last Annual Report that I will prepare. The neat Annual 
Iteport must be prepared by another hand. M; tirst Annual Report 
was prepared and printed in 1873, twenty-eevert years hi^. Without a 
break the Annual Reports of the Association have regularly appeared 
from that day to this. Bound together tliey make several large vol- 
mnea, forming a compendium of general and detailed information for 
more than a ijnarter of a century that tells a marvelous story of in- 
dustrial development the like of which the world has never known. 

The present Report containM the usual annual statistics of our iron 
and steel industries and of related industries and also statistical detail! 
of the iron and steel and coal industries of other countries in 1899. 
In addition to giving with usual fullness and completeness the statis- 
tin of our own and other countries for that year a number of valua- 
ble tabl» have been inserted which preserve in compact form the sta- 
tiatical record for many countries for previous years. For reference 
porpoeefl the present Report, both in its domestic and foreign depart- 
menu, is one of the most valuable we have ever prepared. 

The work of our office UuriuK tlie post year has been of the same 
geoeral character as that of other years. Our statistics have been 
careAilly compiled and printed ; (he large miscellaneous correspondence 
of the AsBOciation has been promptly attended to ; and the Bulletin 
has appeared regulariy. Much time and labor have been devoted to 
incording the numerous and extraordinary changes tliat have taken 
place in the ownership and management of the country's iron and 
ateel works during the past few years. In March last we published 
in book form and in uniform style with our Directory a complete list 
of the consolidations that had taken place in the American iron trade 
down to the close of February— twenty-three in all. Much preliminary 
irork has already been done upon a new edition of our Directory. 
In Deoeniber last we published a History of the Manu&cture of Ar- 
mor Plate for the United States Navy, which has had a wide circu- 
lation. The subject is of general interest. 

The financial condition of the Association during the year 1809 is 
ahown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler, on December 31, 1899: On January 1, 1899, the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer was $1,179.43 ; the receipts from 
members and fr«m advertisements in the Bulletin during the year 
were $11,560.50; the total amount a\iulable daring the year was il2,- 
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745.92 ; the expenditures were $10,983.54 ; and the balance on hand on 
December 31, 1899, was $1,762.38. These figures do not include the re- 
ceipts from the sale of our Directory and Annual Report to brokers, 
commission merchants, and others who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation, nor the payments from the fund thus derived in defraying in 
part the cost of the various publications of the Association. 

In the collection of the statistics for this Report I have again had 
the aid of Mr. William G. Gray, who has been my chief statistical 
assistant for many years. 

My thanks are due to various gentlemen whose names are men- 
tioned in the body of this Report for assistance in the compilation of 
valuable statistics, and to yourself and the other oflicers of the Asso- 
ciation who have shared with me for many years the management of 
its affiiirs I renew the expression of my obligations for unbounded 
confidence and generous support Very Truly Yours, 

JAMES M. SWANK, General Manager. 

No. 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, May 10, 1900. 
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lEOK MD STEEL NECROLOGY. 

FROM AFSJh, 1899, TO MAT, 1900. 



(IflOO.) S. B. Strang', of Chattanooga, died on April 26, at Cripple 
I Ci«ek, Colorado. He was bom at Elmira, N. Y., in September, 1845, 
l^nd went to Chattanooga in IStiS. He helped to organize tbe original 
Vfioaoe Iron Company, which built the iiirnaces and other works at 
liChKttAnoogB and Rockwood, Tenn. Hia connection with the company 

Icetwed about 1882, Ireorge W. Sedgwick, a native of Masaachusette, at 

B City, Mo., Hay 4, aged about 79 years. When a young man 
r. Sedgwick was the msmiger of Indiana Furnace, in Indiana county, 
—Charles C. Teeter, who was chief clerk at the Edgar Thomson 
vfitecl Works for many years, at Pittsburgh, May 9, aged almost 53 years. 
■Be was bom in Cambria county, Pa.- — -James P. Crawford, president 
Iflf the Terre Haute Iron and Steel Company and secretary and trens- 
uvrer of the Wabash Irtm Company, of Terre Haute, Ind., May 12, at 
VUie Plaza Hotel, New York City. He was bom at New Custle, Pa., 44 

Ijeare ago. Ex-Govemor Roawell P. Flower, of New York, at Eaet- 

■ port, hoiig Island, May 12. Ue was bom at Theresa, Jefferson county, 
JI. Y., on August 7, 18.15. He was one of the organixers and a clirect- 

lor of the Fedewil Steel Company. William H. Carpenter, May 13, 

t Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 74 years. He was born iu New York City. 
IWith his eon, the late J. II. Carpenter, he was interested in the Car- 

■.penlei- Steel Works, at Reading, Pa. Andrew J. Kauffnian, at one 

time president of the Columbia Iron Company, of Columbia, Pu., at 
Colombia, May 10, i^ed about 5!) years. He was bom in Lancaster 

cotmty in 1840, William C. Ghrist, for the last 22 years superintend- 

p«nt of tlie Isabella Coke Works, at Cukeville, We^moreland county, 
r Blainivilte, at his home in Blairsville, May 23, aged 73 years. 
I, Ghrist, who survives her husband, is a first cousin of President 

^IcKinley, their motbent being sisters. Colonel E. W. Cole, of Nash- 

Tilie, Tennessee, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, May 24. He 
B a native of Tennessee and was 07 years old. He bad long been 
minent in the development of the railroad and iron interests of 

S South. James Semple, aged 29 years, assistant sui)erintendenl 

f the Lucy Furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, Luuited, at Pitts- 
rgh, in May, from injuries received at the furnaces the week before. 
—Isaac G. Johnson, head of the Snn of Isaac G. Johnson & Co., of 
1 Duyvil, New York, manufecturers of open-hearth and crucible 

s, at Spuyton Duyvil, June 3, in his 68th year. Frank 

rbonison, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, June 5, 

it hia residence at C-orker Hill, Montgomery county, Pa., aged about 58 

Mr. Thomson was bom at Chwnbersburit, Pa., on July 5. 1H41, 

Kof Scalch descent. His crea^grand lather, Alexander Thomson, was one 

if the flret settlers iu the Cumberland Valley. Mr, Thomson succeed- 
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ed Mr. George E, Roberts ns president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company on February 3, 1897, after the death of Mr. Roberts on Janu- 
ary 30. As the result of an accident, William Rowland, of Frank- 
ford, Fhiladelpbia, June 11, i^ied 57 years. Mr. Rowland wns formerly 
connected with the firm of William & Harvey Rowland, spring miuiu- 
fecturers, of Frankford. He was the son of Harvey Bowland, Cap- 
tain W, E. Dickinson, at one time superintendent of the Common- 
wealth iron ore mine, at Florence, Michigan, at Florence, June 15, aged 

75 years. Colonel George C. Boynton, treasurer of the Columbian 

Iron Works, of Baltimore, at Baltimore, June 17, aged about 50 yeare. 

M^jor William R, Howe, a member of the steel finn of Howe. 

Brown & Co., of Pittsburgh, June IS, aged 57 years. He was a son of 
the late Hon. Thomas M. Howe, a distin|{uisbed member of Congress 

from Pittsburgh before the civil war. James C Lewis, bead of the 

firm of Lewis, Bailey, Dalzell 4 Co., which operated the VeBUvins Iron 
Works, at Sharpsburg, Allegheny county, Pn., a generation ago, U, his 

home at Ben Avon, Pa., June 2'!, aged 78 years. Joseph Stokes, 

superintendent of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Works, at Trenton, 
N. J., July 2. Mr. Stokes was born in England in 1833 and came to 

tbis country when but ten years old. John C. Matthai, head of the 

firm of Matthai, Ingram & Cji., tinplate raanuiacturerB, of Baltimore, July 
4, aged 78 years. Mr. Matthai was born in Germany but came to tbis 

country more than fifty years ago. George W. Coates, at Beaver 

Falls, Fa., July 5, aged 42 years. He was a member of the Beaver Falls 

Steel Company and was the chemist of the company. George B. 

Eckert, at Reading, Pa., July 5, aged 65 years. Mr. Eckert was a son of 
the late Isaac Eckert, who owned the Henry Clay Furnaces, recently 

sold to ibe Empire Steel and Iron Company. Tbomaa W. Edwards, 

a prominent mining operator of the Lake Superior iron ore region, at 
Houghton, Mich., July 6, aged 61 years. He was bom in Devonshire, 

Bugland, and came to the United States about fifty years ago. 

John G. Moore, tsenior member of the firm of Moore 4 Schley, bank- 
ers, of New York City, died in July. The firm of Moore & Schley 
bos been prominently identified with the organization of tlie Virginia 

Iron, Coal, and Coke Company. Joseph Storm Patterson, for many 

years secretary and treasurer of the Montgomery Iron Company, which 
operated a blast furnace at Port Kennedy, Pa., July 10, ^ed 53 yean. 

Samuel M. Shmier, a dealer in iron and steel and old material, at 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 23. He was 38 years old and a native of Dela- 
ware county, Pa. His brother, John N. M. Shinier, is connected with 
L. and R. Wister & Co., of Pbllndelphia, and the Dunbar Furnace Com- 
pany, of Dunbar, Pa. William B. Farkes, for many years superin- 
tendent of the rolling mills at Bay View, Milwaukee, at Milwaukee, 
August 4. He was 61 years old. He was born at Saugerties, N. Y. 
One of his daughtare is the wife of S, J, Llewellyn, late secretary of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Company. William P. Tatham, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Ann of Tatham Brothers, lend pii>e manu- 

facturera, at Atlantic City, August 5, aged 80 years. George W. Lyon, 

at Tyrone, Pa., Atigust 12. He was born at Coleraine, Huntingdon ooo^- 
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ty, Pa., on November 7, 1826. He was long mamtger of Pennaylvania 

FnmaM. John Neill, president of the Neill Stove ManufacturiDg 

Company, of Portsmouth, Ohio, August 13. He wae bom in London- 
derry, Ireland, oa June 22, 1823. At Eaat Kilbride, Scotland, An- 

gnal 14, Robert Batiuay, general consulting engineer of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company and superintendent of its Standard works at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, the luige«t coke plant in the world. He was bom near Dunfenu- 
' linei, Scotland, the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie, and waa 59 years old. 
I One of bis sons, Erskine Ramsay, is chief engineer of the TeaneSBee 

I ConI, Iron, and Railroad Company. William Courtenay Browne, one 

of the founders of tlie Cambridge Iron and Steel Company, of Oom- 
' bridge, Ohio, and its firat treaeurer, August 16, at San Diego, California, 

a^ed 75 yeara. James Tranter, founder of the well known iron man- 

ufiRrtnring firm of Mitchell, Tranter & Co., at Covington, Ky., August 
"" as born in Dudley Castle, England, in 1817. and came to this 
I country in 1855. The Covington Rolling Mill waa built by this firm 
in 1873, Robert Mitchell being a partner with Mr. Tranter.— Alesan- 
d«r Bradley, of Pittsbui^h, August 21, in his 87th year. He was born 
L Baltimore, Md., on October 31, 1812. He moved to PitUburgh in 
1827. In 1845 he embarked in the manufacture of stoves and amassed 

[ a fortune. Dr. Matthias J. Pennypacker, August 31, at hia home near 

I Phcenixville, Pa., aged 7d years. Dr. Pennypacker was bom in 1819. 

I Early in life he was aBsistant manager of the Phtenii Iron Works and 

Inter wae general manager of the Durban* iron Works, in Bucks coun- 

[ ty. Pa. Charles L. Bailey, at his home in Harrisburg, Pa., September 

G, aged 78 yeara. Mr. Bailey wa^ president of the C-entral Iron and 
' Ste«l Company, which waa formed in 1^7 by the consolidation of the 
Central Iron Works, the Chesapeake Nail Works, and the Paxton 
Itolling Mills. He had been prominent in the iron trade nearly all 
bis life. He was a member of the Legislature in 1870 from Dauphin 
county. His 'eldest son, William, is the husband of a daughter of the 

I ex-SecretBry of War, General RuBsell A. Alger. Charles Y. Wheeler, 

I presdent of the Pirtb-SI«rling Steel Company, of Pittsburgh, and in- 
I TWitor of the Wheeler-Sterling armor- piercing projectile, of Bright's 
I disease, at New York, September 5, aged about 52 years. He was bom 

I in Ohio. Fred. Macdonald, for ten years manager of the Union 

Bridge Company, of Pittsburgh, of yellow fever, September I), at Key 
I Wmt, Florida. ISfr. Macdonald was bom at Ganoque, Oanada, nearly 

"B ye«re ago. He was educated as a civil engineer. Walter Pierce, 

I of Sharpsville, Mercer county, Pa., at Kirksville, Mo., September 9, aged 
I 67 yenrs, from paralysis. Mr. Pierce was identified with the iron and 
I coal interests of the Sheuango Valley for the past thirty years, and at 
I the time of his death was a member of the Spearman Iron Company 

I ind ths Sharpsville Furnace Company. Joseph Kaylor, who was 

LgenerEl manager for the Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Company for many 
I yeara, September 11, at his residence in Allegheny City. Mr. Kaylor 

B &om at Freeport, I^., September 10, 1838. Lewis A. Lukens, at 

I Conahohocken, Pa., on September 14, aged 92 years. He was born in 
I Montgomery county, April 8, 1807, and in 1858 removeil to Consho- 



hocken, where, in association with his brother and the late Alan Wood, 
he established a rolling mill pl&nt. Fmai this business he retired 
after many years, leaving it in the hands of his eons, Charles and Ja- 

wood Lukene. Henry M, Priewt, wlio was identified with the iron 

industry in the Ohio Valley for many years, at Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
September 14, aged 76 years. He was formerly president of tbe Junc- 
tion Iron Company, at Mingo Junction, and of the la 6eUe Iron 
Works, of Wheeling. William Cooke, president of the Passaic Roll- 
ing Mill Company, of Pat^rson, N. J., until 1873, September 28, aged 
69 years. He was born at Albany, H. Y. With bis brothers, John, 
Watte, and James, be oi^nized the Fiuisaic Rolling Mill Company in 

1807. Since 1873 he has not been identified with the iron trade. 

Jacob C. Cramp, fourth son of Williain Cramp, founder of the Crump 
thipyard, in Philadelphia, September 29, at Uosemont, Pa, He was 
born on Aii)nist 8, 1835, at the family residence in Phitudelphia, close 

to the shipyard. John Nathan Binnix, geneml superintendent of the 

works of the Central Iron and Sf«el ComiJany, at Harrisbnrg, Pa., Sep- 
tember 30, aged 65 years. Mr. Binnix was born in Cheater county, Pa. 

He went to Harristiurg in 1875. ^Horace L. Brooke, a well-known bnsi- 

nese man of Baltimore, Md., October 7, at his home in that city, aged 
07 yeate. He was born in Pennsylvania. He was formerly president 
of the Baltimore Iron Company, owner of the Cedar Point Furnaces, 

retiring several years ago, when tliey were abandonci. William Yates 

Taylor, a retired member of the firm of the N, and G. Taylor Com- 
pany, tinplate manu£>cturers, October 8, at Philadelphia. He was born 
in that city in 1829, James B. England, for fifty-three years a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar, October 0, at his residence in Philadelphia. 
He was a descenda,nt of Joseph England, brother of John England, 
manager of the Principio Iron Company, which built the first furnace 

in Maryland in 1723. John Kobson, October 12, at the Homccopstbic 

Hospital in Pittsburgh. He was 77 years old and came to Pitlabargh 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1842. He established at Pittsburgh the 

first chain works west of the Allegheny mountains. Jamee O. Pease, 

at Germantown, Philadelphia, October 14, in his Slst year. He was 
bom at Washington, Mif8.. in 1818, In 1835 he came to Philadelphia 
and became identified witli the dry goods business. In 1809 he be- 
came treasurer of the Phienii Iron Company, which position he held 

at the time of his death. Horace S. Smith, former vice prefodenl of 

the Illinois Steel Company, at Chicago, October IT. He was 73 years 

old. William M. Walts, many years ago connected with the Marietta 

Flirnoces, at Marietta, Likucaater county. Pa., at Philadelphia, October 

17, in his 52d year. Joseph Wood, said to have beeA the oldest 

locomotive engineer in the United States, at Bed Bank, N. J., October 

18, i^ed almost 90 years. He served as a fireman on the celebrated 
" John Bull " locomotive, which was sent from England to the United 
States in 1831 and mode a trial trip on a mile of railroad at Borden- 

town, N, J,, Isaac Dripps being the engineer. Joseph H. MoChre, a 

retired iron merchant of Philadelphia, October 31, at the age of 71 
years. He woe bom in Chester county. Pa. Ho first engaged in the 
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mal biiEiiieaa, but sobsequently established tlie firm of Mi'Clure & Co., 

Iron anil steel {nercbants. Willium Franklin Durfee, at the State 

Hi»pitiil, at Middletawn, N. Y., November 13. Mr. Durfi* was born 
at New Bedford, Maaeacliusetla, on November !■'), t&'i;!. and died when 
3 WHS about 06 years old. Rb reniatns were taken to Svti Bedford 
T bnria). In September, 18&4, the first pneiiuuitic. or Beesemer, steel 
umde in this country was made by Mr. Durfee at experuiientAl works 
at Wyandotte, Mich. The first Beseeiner steel rails ever made in this 
CMintry wer« rolled at the North Chicago Rolling Mill on May 24, 
IftiVt, frnm ingots made at the Wyandotte works under Mr. Durfee's 

punagemenL Nicholas K. Wade, at Santa Burbaru, California, No~ 

Tcubcr 13, aged TO years, lie was bom in Pittsburgh and for years 
! a member of the firm which operated the Fort Pitt Iron Works. 
-Oeneral Edwanl H. Hyde, of Bath, Maine, principal owner of the 
IJalh Iwn Works, November 14, at the Chamberlin Hotel, "Old Point 

Comfort, Va. He suffered on apoplectic stroke. Daniel Agnew 

Moore, November 14, at Bellefield, near Pittsbuixh, aged 35 yeais. He 
was bom in St. Louis and came to Pittsburgh about twelve years ago. 
was tlie superintendent of the Oliver Iron and .Steel Company's 
mills, on the South Side, for al>out nine years. Three years ago he or- 
tpmiaed the Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company, and was its president 
at tli« time of his death. Charles H. Kimball, treasurer of the Dun- 
bar Furnace Company, at Dimbar, Ph., Novemljer 15, of paralysis, aged 
M yeare. He was bom in Warrenton, JcBer«>D county, Ohio, De- 

OMnber 20, 1835. Colonel Thomas H. Bickert, president of the newly 

oiganiiDd Kchuylkill Haven Rolling Mill Company, November 16, in 
hia 66Ui year. He was a native of Schuylkill county and was a vet- 

enui of tht! civil war. W. J. Hilchcock, a pioneer ironmaster of 

Yoongstown, Ohio, president of the Andrews and Hitchcock Iron Com- 
pany, operating blast furnaces at Hubbard, and connected with numer- 
ous other inilustries, at Youngstown, November 18, aged 70 years. 

Oeorge W. B, Taylor, one of the merabers of the firm of the N. and 
(). Taylor Company, tinplate manufacturers, of Philadelphia, November 
SB, in Fliiludelphia. aged 49 years. He was a son of George E. Tay- 

kir, who dieil in 1882. Alexander Murray Guthrie, November 30, 

St the Presbyterian Hospital in New Y'ork, of typhoid fever. He was 
bom in Pittsburgh on March 28, 1S42, and was the'son of John B. 
Gutlirict. He was at one lime the New York agent of Uussey, Howe 
i Oj. He was married twice, hia ftrst wife being a daughter of the 

late Dr. C. U. Hussey. John I. Blair, a pioneer in the building of 

uiatiy Western railroads, in which occupation he amassed a large for- 
tune, at his home in Blairetown, N. J., December 2, in his RSth year. 
He was bom near Belvidere, N. J., on August 22, 1802, and liad no 
early advantages. Early in life he was a partner with the Scrantons 

in ihoir iron and coal enler|>ri8eH at Scranton, Pa. Henry Rawle, a 

pioneer in the manufacture of pig iron at Sharon and Erie, Pa., and of 
rolled iron nt Erie, at Villanova, a suburb of Philadelphia, December 

7. He waa b.»m in MilHin county. Pa., on August 21, 1833. Stephen 

F. Eagle, at Marietta, Pa., December 8. He waa bom on October 22, 
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1814. For mimy jeara he was the managing partner of Eagle, Beaver 
& Co., owners of Eii^le (anthracite) Furnace at Marietta, built in 185-1, 
Thomas Beaver, of Danville, and Stacy B. Bancroft, of Philadelphia, 
being the other partners, who finally sold their intereBta to S. F. 
Eagle & Son in 1866. In the 60's Mr. Eagle was alM part owner 'ct 
the Ai^uBta and Carrick {charcoal) furnaces in Cumberland and Frank- 
lin countiea, Pa. A. M. Garland, in Chicago, December 9, aged 66 

yeai«. He was for a number of years president of the National Wool 
Growers' Association and was a member of the Tariff CommiBsion tliat 

.made an eslanded report to Congresa in December, 1882. Alexander 

M. Byers, Jr., at the home of his parents, AU^heny City, December 18, 
of typhoid fever. He was the oldest eon of Alexander M. Byers, and 
y/ee aged only 27 yeare. He was secretary and vice president of the 

iron linn of A. M. Byers & Co., of Pittsburgh. Joseph Brown, nephew 

of William E. Reia, president of the National Steel Company, waa run 
over by a car at the steel mill at New Castle, Pa., on December 16, 

and died a few houre later. He was only 20 years old. James W. 

Reis, general manager of the New Castle Works of the National Sl*«l 
Company, December 17, at New Castle, Pa,, aged about 35 years. Ho 

was a brother of William E. Reis. Sanford White, superintendent of 

construction of the W. J. Eainey Coke Company, in Fayette county. 
Fa., v/aa shot and instantly killed on December ID by David Pierce, a 
colored employ^. Pierce was followed by an angry mob and was killed 

by a shot from another colored workman, Dr. Edward H, Williams, 

of the firm of Bumham, Williams & Co., proprietors of the world- 
renowned Baldwin Locomotive Works, at Santa Barbara, California, De- 
cember 21. Dr. WillianiH was born at Woodstock, Vermont, on June 1, 

1824, Captain J. J. Vandergrift, principal stockholder in the ApoUo 

Iron and Steel Company, and a Standard Oil operator, at Pitteburgh, 
December 28, aged nearly 73 years. Orange Noble, at Erie, Pa., De- 
cember 30, aged 82 years. He was a member of the firm of Rawle, 
Noble & C'o,, which built Erie Furnace in 1869. He was defeated for 
State Treasurer in 1881, 

(1000.) Joseph Johnston, master mechanic of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, at Bethlehem, Pa., January 2, aged 72 yeare. Mr. Johnston 

was a native of Scotland. Henry Watia Merchant, secretary and 

treasurer of the firm of Merchant & Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia, 

at Phoeni.t, Arizona, January 8. John I. White, for many years aec- 

letary of the Bass Foundry and Machine Works, at Fort Wayne, Ind,, 

January 14, aged 58 years. He was bom in Batavia, N, Y. Thomas 

£^leston, who planned and founded the School of Mines of Columbia 
University, in which he was a professor of mineralogy and raetallnrgy, 
and who was prominent as an author of scientiflc works, January 15, 
at New York City, aged 67 years. Professor Egleslon was one of the 

founders of tlie American Institute of Mining Engineers, George T. 

Barnes, a widely known pig iron merchant, at Philadelphia, January 
30, after an illneffl of several months. He was bom in Philadelphia 

in 1848. William C. Cntlin, superintendent of the Bessemer departs 

ment of the Cambria Steel Works, at Jolinstown, February 2, in lua 



.rad yetir. He wao a native of Buriington, Vermont, John A. Pat- 
Ion, nt Uniontown^ Pa., February 11, aged 91 years. He helped to 
build and operate the Henry Clay Furnace, in Mononguli& county, 

^ Wert Virginia, in 1839-40. Colonel Benjamin S. Lovell, preaident of 

B John P. Lovell Arms Company, of Boston, at Weymouth, Miif«a- 
I diusette, Febnwry 10. Mr. Lovell was bom in Weymouth on July 10, 

I 1834. Christie M, Bieniser, superintendent of the forge, axle, and 

I bolt department of tlie Cambria Steel Works, at Johnatown, February 

I SB, aged about 40 yeare. Samuel Severance, Sr., a leading apike and 

I rivet manufacturer, at Allegheny City, Pn.., March 4. He was born in 

I Pittabnrgh 69 yeara ago. Addiaon C. Rand, one of the pioneera in 

f rock drilling and air compreasing machinery, at New York, March 9. 

t He was bom at Westfield, Mass., in September, 1841. Charles Rogers 

I BroWD, manager of the lailway department of the Michigan Malleable 
K Iron Works, of Detroit, Micb., at Hari>er Hoe])ital, Detroit, March 11. 

"' ■. Brown was bom in Boaton 42 years ago. Samuel T. Williams, 

I {enerul manager of the Aetna-Standard Iron and Steel Company, at 
I Mingn Junction and Bridgeport, Ohio, March 12. He was 46 years 

Id. John GrilRth, superintendent of the Springfield Iron Works, 

I Springfield, 111., at Spruigfleld, March 16. George B. Sennett, at 

' YoungEtowBi Ohio, March 18. He was president of the Sennett Found- 
ry and Machine Company, of Youngstown. Stephen P. M. Taaker, 

at Philadelphia, March 18, aged 66 years. He was the son of Thomas 
T. Taaker, of the well-known wrought iron and steel pipe firm of 

MorrU, Taskor &. Co. Horatio Treiler, nt Reading, Pa., ifareh 19, 

I In bi« 88tb year. Mr. Tresler was a well-known ironmaster many 
I jMre ago. As far back as 1W9 he was the owner of Mary Ann Fur- 

>, in Berks county, Clarence R. Britton, aecretary of the Britton 

t fif)lling Mill CojDpany, of Cleveland, whose plant was merged in the 

I American Tin I'late Company, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., March 24. 

W W. J. Rainey, the well-known Connellaville coke operator, at the Johns 

P Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, March 28, aged about 66 years. An- 

Edrew D, Cramp, a son of William Cramp and a nephew of Charles 
VH. Cmmp, president of the Cramp Ship and Engine Building Com- 

ijMny, at Boston, March 20. Colonel David B. Campbell, manager of 

mite Henry Clay Furnaces, at Reading, Pa., April 2. He was 67 years 
B-oId and was a native of Middletown, Pa,, where he was bom on De- 

Etember 30, 1832. Geoige Richards, of Dover, N. J., April 3, at New 

{Orieana. He was born at Pottsville, Pa., hi 18.'i3, When a young man 
na made manager of all the Glendon Iron Company's mining in- 
lU in New Jeraey, which position he filled for upwards of forty 
K)>ewv. He was president of Oie Dover Iron Comjtany and of various 

E Other companies. William b. Swindell, April 4, at Allegheny City, 

m Aged 40 years. He was a son of William Swindell, the well known 

Kcotitraclor. Horace Crosby, second vice president of the National 

■ Tube Company, April 5, at Pitteburgh, of pneumonia. Mr. Crosby was 
rbom at Belfast, Maine, on December 5, 1847, and came to I'ittsburgli 
Ktb ISfil. In 189-^ he was made assistant general manager of the Na- 
tl Tube Works Company and in 1899 he was made second vice 



president of the National Tube Company. Charlea E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Philadulpliia and Reading Railroad Comiiany fmiu 1861 
to 186fi, at Philadelphia, April 15, in his BOth year. Charlea EaBtnick 
Smith was bom in Philadelphia on November 1, lf20. In ewly life he 
was identified with the iron industry. He was the flrHl Htaliatician uf 

the American iron industry. Jamea E. Emerson, at the residence 

of his Bon-in-law, Thomas Midgley, at Colutnbua, Ohio, April IS. For 
a number of yeara Mr. Emeraon was at the head of the eaw manu- 
Eftcturing firm of Emerson, Smith & Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., which 
he founded. He was bom at Norridgewock, Maine, on November 2, 

1823. Hifl body was cremated at Cincinnati. Carl Adam Frunck, 

chief chemist and manager of the furnace department of the National 
Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa., was run over by a freight train at New 
Brighton on April ID and instantly killed. He was 2S years of age 

and was a mitive of Sweden. William M, Gaylord, at Northampttm, 

Mass., April 21, aged 78 years. He was bom ut New Milfonl, Conn., 
and when a young man started in the iron business witli the firm of 
Barnum, Eichardson & C-o., at Bridgeport, Conn. Later he became 
vice president of the Detroit and Lake Superior Iron Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. Ell I. Merriman, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Meriden Malleable Iron Company, April 22, at Meriden, 

Connecticut, aged B3 years. Andrew S. Hallidie, president of the 

California Wire Works and the builder and inventor of the first cable 
car sj'stem in the United States, April 26, at Sun Francisco, aged 73 

years. Mr. Hallidie waa a native of Scotland. Charles P. Haughian, 

president of the Chrome Steel Works, at Brooklyn, New York, at Brook- 
lyn, May 2, aged 58 years. Alexander H. McFodden, a member of 

the firm of Gaulbert, McFadden & Caskey, bar iron manutUcturere, at 
Philadelphia, May 3. Mr. MeFoddcn was a native of Maryland, and 

was bom April 28, 1820. Oliver L. Stewart, one of the founders and 

owners of the Huntingdon Malleable Iron Works, at Huntingdon, Pa., 
was instantly killed on May 3 by the buitting of an emery wheel. He 

was bom in IMO. Henry M. Curry, a prominent member of the 

Carnegie Steel Company, Lim.ited, at Atlantic City, N. J., May 5, aged 

53 years. He was bom in Wilkinsburg in 1847. Charlea I. Nea, late 

owner of the Nes Chain Works, at York, Pa,, May 10, aged 40 years. 
Joseph W. Garner, proprietor of the Ashland Iron Works, at Ash- 
land, Pa., May 10, aged 06 years. He was a native of Pottsville, Pa. 

John F. Wolf, superintendent of the Penn G«s Coal Company, at 

Irwin, Westmoreland county, Pa., May 14. William E. S. Baker, 

secretary and treamirer of the Duncannon Iron Company, at German- 
town, Philadelphia, May 16, in his 70th year. He was bom in Phila- 
delphia and at the age of 19 years entered the service of the above 
company. Mr. Baker was for many years secretary of the Eastern Bar* 
Iron Aasociation. His death was due to a complication of diseases, re- 
sulting IVom the shock of having his right le^ amputated, I 
ber huving been injured about three years ago. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF TRADE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

When the preparation of our last Annual Report was oom- 
Kpleled. on May 5, 1899, the indtistries of this country, without 
raolewortliy exception, had entered upon a reason of extraordi- 
ftnary prosperity. The activity in these industries in 1898, which 
l>1ras fully noted in our Report above referred to, had been inten- 
■liGod in the early months of 1899. The aids to complete proe- 
Bperity which had been lacking in 1898, namely, higher prices for 
■maniiiactured products and higher wages for labor, hud row be- 
■4)ome generally effective. Everybody saw that the active demand 
mior manufactured products and for the products of our mines and 
Kfi>resl« was certain to continue for some time to come and that it 
■'Would b^ accompanied by a still higher range of values. Since 
■ this hopeful outlook was everywhere recognized by busine^ men 
It whole year has pa»ied, and there has been developed in the 
kiitlme a more pressing demand and higher prices than were 
then foreshadowed. The mills and factories and workshops of 
the country have been operated to their fullest capacity, and our 
nuDing imd lumber industries have never been so actively em- 
ployed. This great activity has given increased business to the 
reilroada in the transportation of both manufactured products 
tod crude materials. The abundant agricubural crops of 1899 
I contributed to increase the business of the railroads, so 
t, willi the increased tonnage froni the other sources mentioned, 
Ihey too have been operated to their fullest capacity, The home 
md foreign demand for these crops has been so large that previ- 
■ high prices for most of them have been well maintained, while 
B ootton, which had been an exception to ihe general advance in 
f Igricultural prices, has commanded unusuiilly high prices in the 
b hat six mouths, higher than at any time since 1893. Because of 
' increased business the railroad companies were compelled 
1 1899 to order new cars and locomotive^s and to improve and 
tend their railroad (racks, and the farmers' prosperity, follow- 
f th»t of 1897 and 1898, has enabled them to make still more 
^nsive purchases of manufactured articles. In all the leading 
idnsurieB of the country there has been a material increase in 
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wages since the apriiig of 1899, BupplemeDting the increase that 
had then taken place. Labor, both skilled and unskilled, has 
never been iu greater demand in this country. Prosperity, in 
brief, haa lieen general; the prosperity of one industry hoA helped 
that of another. All in all the year 1899 was the most prosper- 
ous year in our history, ami thus far in 1900 there has been no 
very great diminution of this prosperity, but it must be frankly 
added that the demand for many manufactured products Is not 
now so active nor are prices as high as in 1S99 and early iu 1900. 

The industrial prosperity of this country in 1899 and during 
the early part of 1900 has beeu shared in a greater degree by the 
iron trade than by any other leading industry, and to an extent 
which produced in 1899 a boom of the first magnitude — a boom 
of far larger projiortions and of longer continuance than the cele- 
brated iron and steel boom which began in the latter part of 1879 
and came to a sudden termination in February, 1880. A moder- 
ate advance in iron and steel prices had commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1898, following two whole years of expanding markets but 
of tow prices. This moderate advance continued until February, 
1899, when it was succeeded by a more active demand and by a 
sharper advance, lasting all through March, when prices virtually 
ceased to advance. Throughout April and the firet half of May 
they were practically stationary, but after tlie middle of May, to 
the surprise of almost everybody, they took a fresh start, advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds until October, a period of five months, 
when the advance in some lines was checked. In November the 
boom practically ended. The jtrices which had been established 
at this time averaged an increase of over 100 per cent, upon the 
prices which had prevailed eleven months before, in December, 
1898, and in some cases they greatly exceeded an increase of 100 
per cent. Within the eleven months mentioned No. 1 foundry pig 
iron at Philadelphia rose from 811.75 to ^25 per ton; gray forge 
pig iron iu the same market from ili).'2^ to $20.25; gray forge 
pig iron at Pittsburgh from $9.25 to 821.75 ; Bessemer pig irou in 
the same market from $10.45 to $25 ; steel rails at mills in Penn- 
sylvania from $17 to $35 ; steel billet* at Pittaburgb from $15.25 
to $43; refined bar iron from store at Philadelphia from $1,25 
per 100 pounds to $2.50 ; refined bar iron at Pittsburgh from $1 
to $2,75; steel ship plates at Philadelphia from $1.40 to $3.15; 
cut nails from store at Philadelphia from $1.30 per keg to $2.80; 
and wire nails at Chicago from $1.35 to $3.28. 

From November until March there was only moderate yielding 
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I in any iron and eteel prieeB, notwithstanding a serious reaction in 
I the stock market and heavy failures in December, but early in 
I. March a distinct weakening in the prices of many iron and steel 
I produota was everywhere recognized, and this weakening in pri- 
ie still in progress in May, the decline in April being radical 
some lines and not entirely wanting in eensatiouul features. 
I Preeent prices are, as a rule, still far ahove the average prices 
I of ldt<9, high as those prices were. In Bessemer steel rails and in 
I all raw materials there has been no weakening whatever. Iron 
i and coke are ranch higher in price to-day than they were 
I lew than a year ago. Orders for iron and steel for future de- 
I livery are not now so numerous or so pressing as they have been, 
I but an immense tonnage in all forms and of iron ore and coke 
I has been contracted for, and the year's production in all lines 
L promieeB (o be as large as that of last year. 

The remarkable character of the demand for iron and steel in 
1899 is well illustrated in the large orders for cars and locomo- 
\ tives and steel rails that were placed iu the single month of Oc- 
I tober. The cars ordered iu that mouth from carbuildiug compa- 
nies exceeded 33,000 ; about 350 locomotives were ordered from 
I locomotive builders ; and the orders for steel rails exceeded 500,- 
I 000 tons. These orders were all for home railroads except a few 
1 locomotives. One of the reasons for taking a hopeful view of the 
I immediate future of our iron and steel industries is the certainty 
I that the extraordinary demand for irou and steel for new railroad 
* building and for new e^juipmcnt for existing railroads will con- 
I tiaae for some time without material abatement. In addition to 
I can and locomotives and rails many steel bridges will be needed. 
The foregoing chronolo^cal and statistical record of a remark- 
I able l>00m in the American iron trade was attended by extraor- 
dinary features which distinguish it from every previous boom. 
Foreign competition was at no time a factor in determining pri- 
or in bringing the boom to an end. Europe needed all the 
[ iron and steel that its manufacturers could supply, and prices for 
le products rose rapidly in all European markets. Tariff duties 
I on iron and steel were lost sight of by American manufacturers. 
' Prices of iron and steel in American markets advanced in 1699 
I because the demand was greater than had ever before been known, 
[ and because early in the year the impression became general and 
s thereafter seditiously cultivated that our capacity for the pro- 
I ductioa of iron and steel and iron ore and coke was not equal to 
I the «ountry's wants. To the persistency with which this famine 



cry was repeated for at least eix moDtha of 1899 may be traced 
much of llie excitement that prevailed in that year in our iron 
and Bteel markets, the hast« to place orders for future delivery 
never before having beeu e<{ualed. And yet, with few esceptlone, 
there was no scarcity of iron or steel or of raw materials, and 
much of the Kmrcity that was here and there developed was due 
to the inability of the railroad companies to supply cars and mo- 
tive power for the trang|)ortatioQ of raw materials. The produc- 
tion of iron and steel and of iron ore and coal and coke waa of 
phenomenal magnitude. All the furnaces and rolling mills and 
steel works and foundries that were In operation at the beginning 
of the year or that could be put in operation were constantly 
employed. Our producing capacity was greatly increased. Fur- 
naces and other plants that had long been idle were revived, ad- 
ditions were made to plants already active, new iron and stee) 
works and coke ovens were built, and old iron ore mines were re- 
opened. The reaction from the four years of depression following 
the financial panic of 1893 was at fiill tide all through 1H99. 

Another distinguishing feature of the iron and steel boom of 
1899 was the organization during the year of a large number of 
powerful consolidations of iron and steel and other manufacturing 
companies, erroneously styled trusts — continuing the movement 
which had its beginning in 1898. The enormotis capitalization of 
so many manufacturing corporations, aecompauied by the expecta- 
tion of large profits in these enterprises, and accompanied also by 
an increase in the business of tlie railroads, produced an active 
and excited demand for industrial and railroail securities, creating 
a boom also in the stock market, and this boom in the stock 
ket naturally increased the excitement in the iron and steel 
kets. Since November the market for industrial and rail 
stocks has been more moderate in tone. 

It would not have been possible to advance the prices of iron 
and steel in this country to the figures obtained in 1899 if there 
had not been in the same year an unusual advance in the prices 
of European iron and st«el, which prevented orders from going 
abroad. This advance in our markets followed active iron and 
steel markets in Great Britain and on the Continent in 1898 and 
in immediately preceding years. The advance in Great Britain 
from January, 1899, during the year was as follows for a few 
representative products : No. 3 foimdry pig iron at Middlesbor- 
ougb, from 44s. 6d. to 74s. lOd. per ton ; Scotch warrants at Glas- 
gow, from 498. 4d. to 758, 7d. ; steel rails at Middlesborough, from 
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£4 128. 6d. to £7: Welsh tinplates, from 10s. 9(1. to 168. Gii. 
8inc« January, 1900. British prices have still further advanced — 
No, 3 pig iron at Middlesbo rough to 79b. Od.; Scotch warrants 
at GluBgow to 779. 6d. ; ateel rails at Middleeborough to £7 15a.; 
and Welsh tinplates to I69. 9d, In Germany No. 1 foundry pig 
iron in ^Veatphalia roso from 69 marks per metric ton in Janu- 
ary, 1899, to 93 marks in January, 1900; Thomas pig iron, from 
61 marks to 86 marks ; bar iron in Westphalia, from 138 marks 
to 215 marks; steel rails in Westphalia, from 125 marks to 156 
marks. Since January last German prices have still further ad- 
vanced. In France and Belgium and other Continenlal (muntrieB 
there has been a corresponding advance since the beginning of 
1899. In most European countries prices of iron and steel were 
higher in April of tlie present year than in January Inat, owing 
chiefly to a great scarcity of coat and to an increase in its price, 
particularly in Great Britain and Germany. These conditions 
reached a very acute stage in the early part of the year, although 
they had affected iron and steel prices all throngh 1899. 

In our last Annual Report mention was made of the great in- 
I crease in our export trade in iron and aleel and manufactnres of 
iron and eteel in 1897 and 1898 and of tlie sternly decrease in 
our imports i>f these articles in recent years. This favorable con- 
dition of our foreign trade in iron and steel continued in 1899, 
notwithstanding our high prices. Our exports of iron and steel 
' iu that year, not including agricultural implements, aggregated 
in value the enormous total of «105,689,077. against 882,771,550 
, in 1898 and 462,737,250 in 1897. Our exports in 1899 included 
2M,665 tons of pig iron, 76.633 tons of old and scrap iron, 271,- 
272 tons of 8t«el rails, 54,244 tons of strncttirat iron and steel, 
56,831 tons of plates and sheets, 25,487 tons of billets, 116,317 
I tons of wire, and 484 locomotives. Our exports of agricultural 
I implements, not included above, rose from a value of {5,302,807 
in 1897 to «9,073,384 in 1898 and «13,594,524 in 1899. Of the 
I pig iron we sent abroad iu 1899 Great Britain took 80,988 tone, 
against 76,356 tons in 1898 and 91,196 tons in 1897, and of the 
Meel we sent abroad in 1899 Great Briuin took 59,375 tons, 
I igainBt 29,374 tons in 1898 and 25,917 tons in 1897. It will be 
I *een from the foregoing figures that a very considerable part of 
1 the extraordinary demand for iron and steel in our country in 
I 1899 was to fill foreign orders. 

I Our imporU of iron and steel iu 1899 amounted in foreign 
I value to C15,800,S79. against 812,474,672 in 1898 and 813,835,950 



in 1897. Our imports in 1899 iucluded 40,372 lone of pig iron. 
spiegelei^D, ferro-muuganeee, and ferru-eilicon, and 58,915 tons of 
tinplatea. In 1898 we iniiwrtcd 66,775 tons of tinpktes, in 1897 
we imported 83,851 tons, and in 1896 we imported 119,171 tone. 

In our last Annual Report the immediate and the direct causes 
wKich had been instrumental in restoring prosperity to our country 
were stated with sufficient fullness. They included the large ex- 
ports in recent years of our agricnlturnl and manufactured prod- 
ucts, the practical cessation of the shipments of gold abroad and 
the increase in our imports of gold, the stimulating influence of 
the Hpantsh war, the increase in the circulation of money, and 
the right settlement of the tariff question in 1897 by the passage 
of the Diugley bill. To these favorable influences must now be 
added the passage of the currency bill which was approved on 
March 14, 1900, But what remote causes have ojieraied to cre- 
ate our own prosperity and the worldwide pncperity of the last 
few years T European countries have been relatively as prosper- 
,ous in recent years as the United States ; indeed the boom in 
American industries in 1899 followed active markets and rising 
prices in the leading Enroiwan countries. And, then again, why 
waa so much irou and steel needed iu Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica T These questions are more easily asked than answered. 

Undoubtedly the great increase in the last few years in tlie 
world's supply of gold and its conversion into a circulating me- 
dium must be credited with a stimulating effect upon business 
generally in all progressive countries. Perhaps the absence of de- 
structive European wars for nearly thirty years is a prime cause 
of the world's prosperity, for this freedom has promoted the wel- 
fare of European countries which are large consumers of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, and it has led enterprising na- 
Uons to develop the resources of less favored and even benighted 
people. The strengthening of the protective policy in many Con- 
tinental countries in the last thirty years has surely had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the industries of those countries. Their people 
have not only been generally employed but they have received 
higher wages than formerly. 

Without indulging in further speculation upon the broad ques- 
tion of the world's prosperity in late years we can probably indi- 
cate with more certainty the leading causes of the increased cou- 
Eumption of iron and steel by other countries as well as by our 
own. The enlarged use of iron and steel in shipbuilding and 
bridgebuilding is one cause. The increasing use of steel iu the 
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constnictioD of public building and private dwellings is another 
cauae. The magnitude of this latter use has only I'eceutly been 
recognized. In the United States we have commenced to eubeti- 
tute steel cedi for wooden cars on our railroads, and in this new 
use of sleel we find anotiier cauee of the present activity in the 
iron and steel industries of our own country. We are also now 
making our own tinplates. The various uses to which electricity 
haa been applied in late years, the water supply of cities, and all 
kinda of engineering enterprises have also greatly increased tlie 
demand for iron and steel in all countries. Lastly, a new era in 
milroad building liaa commenced in Russia, the United States, 
aud some other countries, the great Siberian enteqirises of Russia 
' alone calling for immense quantities of railway material. 



In 1899 the United States made 13,B20,703 gross tons of pig 
jon, 7,580,354 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, 2.947,316 tons of 
Open-hearth steel, and 10,639,857 tons of steel of all kinds, and 
rolled in all 10,357,397 tons of finished iron and steel, including 
rails; there were also shipped in the same year 18,251,804 gross 
tona of Lake Superior iron ore and 10,129,764 net tons of Con- 
nellsviile coke. The following table gives the shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore and Connellsville coke and the production of 
ling articles of iron and steel in 1899 as compared with 1896. 



I8,2S1,8D4 

10,120,784 

IS.tl 20,703 

219,798 

7,586,S54 

2,M7,3I8 

10,639,867 

906,277 

l,903,60S 

8,084,Hfl7 

3,370.585 

2,272.700 

1M,246 

i,oee,376 

10,367,897 
1,004,340 



>. except coke and nalli. 1B98. 

' Shipment* or iron ore from L«ke Superior. 14,024,673 

Bhipmenta or Coniiellsrille ooke. in net tons 8,460,113 

PradacUnn of pig Iron, includinj; spieget and ferro.. 11,773,934 

ProdnctioD nf ipiegeleisen and terro-mangniiese 213.769 

Prodaotion of BeHcmer Meel ingots aud castiogB. 6,609,017 

Production of opeu-heartli *Ux\ ingots and ciutiugl.. 2,230,393 

Production of all kinds of eleel 8,932,857 

Production of Btnictural ahapen, nut including plat«a 703,197 

I Production of platai and ebceta, eicejjE nail plate..... 1,448,301 

Production of all rolled iron and ateel, except laili.. 6,632,129 

I PindooUon ofBrwemer iCcel rul> 1.976,703 

I Piodnctjon of all kinds of roils. 1,981,241 

[ Pradnotion of atreet mila, included above j 143.815 

I Fndaotiou nf iiuu and <teel wire rode 1,071,683 

[' nwloctlon of all rolled Iron and at«cl, including raili 8,613,370 

F Production of iron and stevl cut nitilit. in kegi l,G72,33t 

I Prodnetloii of Iron and 9t«el wire nailii, in kegs 7.4IS,475 



The Bbipments of Lake Superior iron ore iu 1899 iiicrea«»l 
4,227,131 tons as compared with the shipmeats of 1898, and the 
shipments of Coonell^ville coke' increneed 1,669,652 tons. The 
productioQ of pig iron increased 1,846,769 tons ; spiegeleiseu and 
ferro-timDganeae, 5,999 tous ; BeK«mer steel ingots, 977,337 tons; 
open-hearth steel ingots and castings, 717,024 tons; all kinds of 
ateel, 1,707,000 tons ; structural shapes, 204,080 tons ; plates and 
sheets, 45o,204 tons ; Bessemer steel rails, 293,883 tous ; wire rode, 
27,693 tons; and all rolled iron and steel, includiug rails, 1,844,- 
027 tons. There was also an increase in the production of iron 
and steel cut nails in 1899 as compared with 1898 of 332,119 
kegs, and in iron and steel wire uaila of 181,047 kegs. The pro- 
duction of tinplates in 1899 is estimated to have amounted to 
397,767 tons, against 326,915 tous in 1898. 

The number of miles of new railrowi iu the United States on 
which traek waa laid in 1899, not including double tracks or sid- 
ings, was about 4,600. The new railroad constructed in 1898 is 
detinitely reported in Poor's Maniml of Railroads for 1899 as 
amounting to 3,199 miles, against 2,161 miles in 1897 and 2,068 
miles in 1896. At the end of 1698 there were 186,810 miles of 
railroad in operation in the United States. 

The Railroad GazeUe reports that the contracting shops built 
2,452 locomotives iu 1899, against 1,875 in 1898, an increase of 
677. The number built in 1899 was the largest ever recorded for 
a single year. Of the whole number of locamutives built in 1899 
there were 514 built for export to foreign countries, against .554 
in 1898. Returns have not been obtained from the railroad shope, 
The following figures show the number of locomotives built by 
contracting shops since 1888: 1899, 2,452; 1898, 1,875; 1897. 
1.251 ; 1896, 1,175; 1895, 1,101 ; 1894, 695 ; 1893, 2,011 ; 1892, 
2,012; 1891, 2,165; 1890, 2,240; 1889, 1,860; 1888, 2,180. 

The number of locomotives built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in 1899 was 901, against 755 in 1898, 501 iu 1897, 547 
in 1896, 401 in 1895, 313 in 1894, and 772 in 1893. The num- 
ber built by the Schenectady Locomotive Works in 1899 was 356, 
against 283 in 1898, 131 in 1897, 119 in 1896, 148 in 1895, 56 iu 
1894, and 219 in 1893. The number of loramotives built by the 
Brooks Locomotive Works in 1899 was 300, against 225 iu 1898, 
157 in 1897, 100 in 1896, 125 in 1895. 90 in 1894, and 197 in 1893. 

The Railroad Oazetts says that tile number of freight cars built 
by coutracting shops iu 1899 was 117,982, agaiust 99,809 in 1898 
and 43,588 iu 1897. The number of iiassenger cars built in 1899 
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wae 1,201, against 699 iu 1898 and 494 in 1897. The number of 
street railroad cars built in 1899 was 4,710, against 4,6.'>0 iu 1898. 
I Of the freight ears built last year 10,500 were built of steel. 
I^he whole number of cars built in 1^99 was 123,893, against 
1105,158 in 1898. The number of cars built in 1898 was greater 
IjUiui in any previous year since 1890, wben 103,774 ears were 
■ built. Returns have not been obtaine<l from the railroad shops. 

The foreign value of all the iron and steel and manufactures 
^tliereof which were imported into the United States iu the cal- 
r*ndftr year 1899 was 815.800.579, against 812,474,572 in 1898 
ItiuJ 813,835,950 iu 1897. In the alwve figures are included our 
Pitnports of tinplates, which amounted to 58,915 tons in 1899, val- 
loed at 83.738,.i67. In 1889, only ten years ago, we imported 
1831,311 tons of tinplates, valued at 821,726,707. As late as 1891 
I our imports of tinplates amounted in value to 825,900,305. 

The imports of pig iron, spiegeleisen, ferro- manganese, and ferro- 
Irilicou in the calendar year 1899 amounted to 40,372 tons, against 
[25,152 tons in 1898 and 19,212 tons iu 1897. 

The exports of iron and ateel from the United States in 1899, 
I hicluding all manufactures of iron and steel except agricultural 
1 iniplementB, amounted to 8105,689,077, against 8H2,771,.550 in 
I 1898 and 862,737,250 in 1897. The exiwrts of agricullural ini- 
Iplemeitts in 1899 amounted to 813,594,524, against 89,073,384 in 
1 1898 Bud 85,302,807 in 1897. 

The ijnports of iron ore in 1899 omounted to 674,082 gross 
[ tons, against 187,093 tims in 1898. The exports of iron ore in 
i umonnted In 40.6f>5 gross tons, against 31,579 tons in 1898. 
tThe imports of manganese ore in 1899 amounted to 188,349 tons. 

The shipments of coke from the Connellsville region in 1899 
Itmounted lo 10,129,764 net tons, against 8,460,112 net tons iu 
1 1898, an increase of 1,669,652 tons. The average price of all 
looke Bhi]iped from the Connellsville region was 81.55 per net ton 
(jn 1898 and 82 in 1899. 

The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top Coke in 1899 amount- 
led to 1,317,246 net Ions, against 1,276,172 tons in 1898, an in- 
} ereaae of 41,074 tons. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania mines 
in 1899 amounted to 47,665,204 gross tons, against 41,899,751 
loua iu 1898, an increase of 5,765,453 tons. 

The shipments of Cumberland coal from the mines of Western 
I MaryUnd and West Virginia in 1899 amounted to 6,131.461 gross 
llottt, against 5,.'')33,636 tons in 1898, an increase of 597,825 tons. 



The shipraeDts of bituminous coal In 1899 througli tbe locks 
and pools of the Monongahetu river amounted to 146,57S,075 
bushels, against 153,020,000 bushels in 1898. No record was kept 
of the coke shipped in 1898, but in 1899 it amounted to 31,000 
bushels. A bushel of coal weighs 76 pounds ; of coke, 40 pounds. 

The imports of coal in 1899 amounted to 1,393,640 gross tons, 
against 1,273,706 tons in 1898. The exports of coal in 1899 
amounted to 5,752,150 gross tons, against 4,503,405 tons in 1898. 
The exports of coke in 1899 amounted to 280,196 gross tons, 
against 199,562 tons in 1898. The imports of coke in 1898 
amounted to 44,584 grwss tons and in 1899 to 37,808 tons. 

Htatistics of the total production of iron ore, coal, and coke in 
the United States in 1899 are not yet available, but preliminary 
statistics of the production of coal in 1899 have been published 
by Edward W. Parker, statistician of the United States Geologic- 
al Survey, as follows: anthracite coal, 53,857,495 gross tons; bitu- 
minous coal, 176,981,478 tons: total production of coal in 1899, 
230,838,973 gro!-B tons. For the first time the production of coal 
by the United Stales exceeded that of Great Britain in 1899, pre- 
liminary statistics of the production by Great Briton in that year 
claiming only 220,085,303 tons. 

The number of iron and steel vessels built in the United States 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, not including vessels for 
the navy, was 91, with a gross tonnage of 131,379 tons, against 
63 iron and steel vessels in the fiscal year 1898, with a gros^ ton- 
nage of 62,266 tons, an increase of 28 vessels and of 69,113 tons. 

The number of irninigraDta who arrived in the United States 
in the calendar year 1899, except from Canada and Mexico, was 
361.318, against 254,900 in the calendar year 1898. It is ecti- 
mated that the imuiigration in 1900 will greatly exceed 500,000. 

The production of pig iron in Great Britain in 1899 was 9,- 
305,319 gross tons, according to the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion, against 8,609,719 tons in 1898; the production of Bessemer 
steel ingot* iu 1899 was 1,825,074 tons; the production of open- 
heartii steel ingots was 3,030,251 tons; and the total production of 
steel in Great Britain in 1899 was in round numbers 5,000,000 
which was less than one-half the production iu the United Si 
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oca Qftmed are per gross ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar iron, 
I which is quoted by the pound. 
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«i„ „.. 32.87 



fi2.76 tu.m 

12.75 I n.oo 

13.601 10.66 

1X12 1 10.50 

11.87 I 10.S5 

11.75 10.10 

11. 7S 10.18 

11.75 10.06 

11.8? 10.60 

12.00 10.60 

12.00 10.60 

12.00 10.60| 9.00 




t26.0O 
20.00 
18.00 



f 15.90 1 1.40c. 

15.50 1.40c. 

16.02 1.40c, 

I 14.65 1 1.25c. 

■ I3.ee 1.S5C. 
' 14.12 1.25c. 

14.00 1 1.25c. 
14.20 1.S5C. 

■ 16.50 1 1.25c. 
' 16.65 l,S5c. 



15.8! 



l,S3c. 



11.76 


10,25 


B,OS 


11.75 


10.35 


9.32 


11.86 


10.26 


9.12 


11.44 


10.26 


0.14 


11.26 


10.26 


9.11 


11,80 


10.25 


9.19 


11.60 


lO.lS 


9.36 


11.70 


10.00 


9.33 


11.75 


10.00 


9.24 


11.97 


10.41 


9.46 


12.12 


10.75 


9.80 


L-i.as 


11.89 


10.87 


18.00 


14.37 


13.39 


1«,50 


15.00 


14.50 


18.60 


16.30 


16.07 


18.62 


18.50 


I6J)4 


20.37 


17.81 


17.60 


21.70 


18.10 


19.37 



19.66 

20.19 1 : 
20.31 
20.35 
20.19 : 
19.19 : 
ISJiO 
17.76 : 



[1.60 2 
l).Oo| 2 



10.35 


17.60 


I0.4S 


17.60 


10.40 


17.60 


10.22 


17.00 


10.64 


17.50 


11.00 


18.50 


11.69 




14.77 


24.80' 


16,06 


25.75 


]8..'12 


25.20 


18.70 


27.2.'; ■ 


30.45 


38.3.^ 


3a.B7 


31.00 


23.85 


32.60 


24.50 


34.00 


34.69 


36.00 


25,00 


35.00 


34.97 


35.00 


25.00 


34.20 


34.90 


35.00 


24.90 


36,00 


24,90 


36.00 



16.001 1.S5C. 
15.00 1 1.40c. 
16.13 U5e. 
15.37 use. 
16.30 1.25c. 
14.94 1.26c. 
14.76 1.26c. 
14.75 1.25c. 
1.5.62 1.250. 
16.00 1.Z6C. 
16.80 1.26e. 
15.12 1.25c. 



24.261 1.70c. 
25.25 1.7SC. 
27.5611. 901'. 
31,87 '2.00e. 



2.5flc. 

2.60c. 

2,50<j. 

3.60c. 

2.36c. 

83.00 1 3.36c. 

32.00 '3,25o. 

,00|2J5c, 
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AVIKAOB WHOLESi,.E P.ICS 0, OBT »iIU,. ^^ 


The folIo^viDg table j^ves the BVerage monthly base pricefl <[b^| 


cut nails, per keg of 100 pomida, from store at Philadelphia, " 


since 1892. The figures have been furnished by Mr. W. E. S. 


Baker, Secretary of the DuncanuoD Iron Company. 


Months. [ isn. 


1893. 




189*. 


1807. 1 1898. im. 


Jmuarv ■ $1.76 


11.76 


*1.30 


$1.00 


(2.S0 


$1.60 , $1.35 


$1.40 


Febraary.. 


1.80 


1.75 


1.20 


1.00 


2.30 


1.66 


1.36 


1.65 


March 


1.80 


•1.60 


1.15 


.06 


2.45 


1.55 


1.30 


1.76 


April 


1.80 


1.50 


1.10 


.90 


2.46 


1.60 


1.30 


1.95 


May 


















June 


■ 


1 40 


I 10 


I'so 


■ 


1.46 


1.30 


3.20 


July 


















Angort 


1.90 


1.35 


1.05 


1.7S 


2.63 


1.40 


1.30 


Z.'86 




1.90 


1.SB 


1.05 


2.20 


2.53 


1.45 


1.30 


2.60 


October. 


1.90 


1.S0 


I.OO 


2.30 


2.53 


1.46 


1.30 


2.76 




1.80 


1.30 


1.00 


2.30 


2.00 


1.40 


1.30 


2.H0 




1.76 


1.26 


.85 


2.30 


■1.70 


1.40 


1.30 


3.80 


ATen.ge, 


*1.83 1 $1.44 


$1.08 


$1.66 


82.32 


$1.47 ', $1.31 


$2.21 


•Early in 


Ig9» the bue price and schedule of eitnu of cut natls were changed lo 


cocreipoiiil nidi the wire-tukU Hhedule, sad In I>ei>ember, 1«M. ttie ■ohedule of tx- 


tnu wu «g»in obsnged to correspond uith the new wire md! »eheduHi. ^^, 


PRICES OF WIRE NAII£ AT CHICAOO. ^^^H 


The following table, prepared for this Report by Mr. George ^^^| 


Cope, associate editor of the Iron, Age, gives the average monthlj^^ 


base prices of standard sizes of wire nails, per keg of 100 pounds, 


in car-load loU, free on board at Chicago, from 1892 to 1899. 


Honltu. 


vm. 


lera. 


1SH. 


ISK. 


isee. 


1897. 


vm. 


ISM. 


Jsnnaiy..,. 


»1.83 


$1.67 


$1.17 


$0.95 


$2.42 


$1.47 


.$1.66 


$1.69 


Pebmary... 


1.87 


1. 65 




20 


.95 


2.42 


1.46 


1.67 


1.73 


Uarah 


1.85 


1.65 




15 


1.00 


2.67 


1.60 


1.66 


3.09 


April 




















May 


i.ro 


1.60 






! 10 


2.70 


1.43 


1.43 


■ 


June 


1.87 


1.50 




20 


1.60 


2.70 


1.41 


t.43 


3.67 


July 


1.70 


1.47 




M 


1.96 


2.70 


1.35 


1.38 


2.70 


Angnrt 


1.70 


1.47 




15 


2.20 


2,70 


1.36 


1.38 


2.80 




1.67 


1.47 




10 


2.40 


2,70 


1,49 


1.43 


3.06 


October..... 


1.6T 


1.40 




05 


2.40 


2.70 


1.64 


1.46 


3.17 




1.80 


1.30 




05 


2.42 


2.70 


I.4S 


1.39 


3.28 




1.60 


l.ii7 




00 


2.42 


■1.60 


1.4S 


1.37 


3.28 


Average. 


M.70 


M.48 


»l 


11 


$1.89 


$3.50 


$1.46 


$1.46 


$2.67 


•A new nail cart was .rti.pled In December, ISM. The avenge price glvni tM 


Hire nilla in December. lg»6. on the new can), n.aa per keg. would be aiQlTalral 


to Jl.lO per keg on the old oanJ. showing a very gieal docreaM In piloBi, . 
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AVERAGE YBARLT PRICES OP IROK AMD &TE1 

The folloiviiig table gives the average yearly pric«« 
articles of iron and steel in Pejinsylvaoia for the years 1895, 1896, 
1897, 1898, and 1899. Theae prices are obtwned by averaging 
tDonthly quotations, and these hav« in turn been averaged from 
weekly quorations. The prices given are per ton of 2,240 pDunds, 
except for bar iron, which is quote<l by the 100 pounde. 



B, ATiititi. 


1895. 


,m. 


1897. 






tl4.0S 


ju.ie 


112.49 


$12.39 


J20.3S 


^g Mo.1 fauadcy pig iron. U Philadelphia 


13.10 


ia.B5 


13.10 


11.66 


19.36 


Gt*T krgt pig iron, »t FhiladelphU.. 


11.49 


11.08 


10.48 


10.23 


16.60 


Oi»r forge pig iron, at Pittsburgh 


10.94 


10.39 


9.03 


9.18 


16.72 


Bneoier pig iron. »t Pittabi.^h 


13.72 


13.14 


10.13 


10.33 


19.03 


Steel niU. at railLi, in Peiinaylviuiia,. 


34.33 


28.00 


18.75 


17.82 


28.1S 


8l«a Wllrti, .1 millB, .t Pittebiirgb,. 


18.48 


18.93 


16.08 


16.31 


31.12 


B<at bar iron, froia store, ul PUiladB... 


1.44 


1,40 


1.31 


1.28 


3.07 




1.25 


1.21 


1.10 


1.07 









TRICES OP LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

;ivc below the prices at which I^ke Superior iron ore 
i-luu been sold upon season contracts in 1898 and 1899, per gross 
■ ton, delivered at lower ports un Lake Erie; also the prices at 
Ewhich sales were made iu December, 1899, and early in 1900 for 
1 delivery. These prices have been furnished to iis by Mr. 
I A. I. Findley, editor of the Iron. Tiade Renew, of Cleveland. 



BlaHtU iion.BeMcmer 

Vlfuqnetto cpGCulKr No. 1 Beswmer. 
Uvqnette apeeular No. 1 non-Bes... 



Soft liemBlItea, No. I uon-Betwemer. 
. Gogebic, Uvquvtte, luid Uenumi- [ 
> No. I Bewemer hematilcB.. ' 
EVcnnllioii No. 1 hard noa-BoKiuer 

T'Chandler No. 1 I)MHem«r 

I !]laiqil8ll4) extra liiw-plios. Beuemer 



B.16@»3.25 

1.70 @ 1.86 
3.10® 3.35 



t2.25@C2.40 t4.40(^ 
1.90 @ S.IO ' 4.00 Q 
3.21 @ 3.60 j 6.93 Q 



2.00 ® 2.15 4.16 ® ■ 
2.80 3 3,25 5.50 @ i 



, 3.85 



' 8.80 ® I 



The base price for 1900 of "old range" Bessemer ores, those 

Kitom the Marquette, Menomine«, Gogebic, and Vermilion ranges, 

■JUive been fised at S5.50, against S'2.95 in 1899. The base adopted. 

■t&ys Mr. Findley, is a supposititious ore containing 63 per cent, of 

wn, 0.045 per cent, of phosphorus, and 10 per cent, of moisture. 
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The ore most cli»ely approaching ihie aualyais is the Norrie ore, 
of the Gogebic rauge. Heuce it is often spoken of as the base 
ore. The base price for 1900 for "old range " non-Bessemer ores 
with G'2 per cent, of iron and 12 per cent, of moisture is 84.1o. 

BHIPMEXTS OF LAKE 8L-PEBIOR IRON ORE. 

The Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, gives complete and detail- 
ed statistics of the Bhipraents of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
region in 1897, 1898, and 1899, from which we take the following 
snmmary statement of shipments by ranges and by ports, with 
all-rail shipments added. The all-rail shipments for 1899 were less 
thau for 1898. The Sgures include shipments to local furnaces. 





twi. 


1896. 


18M. 




3,716,035 
1,937,013 

3,288,236 
1,276,4S1 
4,380,873 


3,125,039 

2,523,266 
2,49S,*ei 

1.265,143 
4,eiS,7flS 




Menominee lUnge, Mich, and Wia.. 
OogeMo Range, Mich, and WU 


3,301,052 

2,796,e5« 
1,771,502 






Total 


13,460,638 


14,024,673 


18,251,904 



TotU-Otom ton*.. 


IWT. 


I8M. 


WW. 


Ewanaba ... 

Mm^nette... 


2.302.121 
1,045,619 

2,087,637 
2,651.465 
341,014 
531.826 
2,378,084 
253.993 


2,803,513 

3,345.965 

3,391.088 

3,693,245 

33S,S56 

650,403 

2,635,263 

369,241 


3,730,316 

2,733,596 




3,973,733 
381,467 
878,942 

3,60»,9eS 
360,446 




Saptrior „ 


AH.»il..~ 


TotaL 


13,469.638 


14,024,67^ 


18.251.804 



The Lake Superior mines which shipped the largest quantities 
of iron ore in 1899 were the following; the Norrie mines, in the 
Gogebic range, 714,669 tons; Tilden, in the Gogebic range, 500,- 
830 tons; Chandler, in the Vermilion range, 808,359 tons; Min- 
nesota, in the Vermilion range, 457,732 tons ; Chapin, in the 
Menominee range, 940,513 tons ; Pewabic, in the Menominee 
range, 530,129 tons; Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline, in the Mar- 
quette range, 464,988 tons; Lake Superior, in the Marquette 
range, 682,595 tous ; Cieveland-CUfis, iu the Marquette range, 
1,011,048 tons; Mountain Iron, in the Mesabi range, 1,137,970 
tous ; Fayal, in the ^Mesabi rauge, 1,072,257 tous ; Mahoning, la 
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I tht Meaabi mnge, 750,341 toua ; Adams, in the Mesabi range, 
0,474 tons; nud Binabik, in the Meeabi range, 553,8:^6 tous. 

RtXJEIPTS OF IKON ORE AT LAKE ERIE PORTS, 

The Imn Trade liariew annually publishes the statistics of the 

receipts of Luke Superior iron ore at Cleveland and other ports 

1 Lake Erie, the ports of BuHhlo and Erie included, the princi- 

' pal receipts being at Ashtabula and Cleveland : also the quantity 

left oil the docks at the close of navigation. From these statistics 

wc compile the following summary of the receipts at all Lake 

Erie ports from 1886 to 1899 and of the stocks on dock at the 

L clow of navigation in each of these years. 



T«». 


BewlpM. 
Onivloiii. 


On dock. 


^^ 


Receipt.. 
Gn» lonB. 


On dock. 




2,270,664 
3,439,198 
3,783,669 
6,868,344 
8,874,664 
4,930,684 
8,880,73* 


986,472 
1,668,881 
1,84S,66S 
3,807,108 
3,8!t3,487 
3,61)8,489 
4,149,461 




6,333,061 
6,350,826 
8,113,238 
6,028,432 
10.120,906 
11,038,321 
16,222,187 


4,070.710 










4,415,712 










6,923,756 
6,138,407 

















The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the ports of Buffalo, 
(including Tonawanda.) Erie, aud Conneaut in the lost seven 
years are given by the Kei^v iia follows, in gross tons. 


Portr 


IBM. 1 iS'Ji. ISM. is'jii. IS97. laa'*. iBW. 


BtAlo... 

Eri* 

ConoMui 


308,238 395,33a 719.742' .'.46,1011 797,446 1,075,!»7G 1,530,016 
469,299 624,438 811,989 847,849 | 1,311,626 j 1,092,364 , 1,309,961 
203,207 237,906 244,967 327,623 405,827 1,404,169 2.320,698 


Total. 


980,744 Iu57,6e2 ' 1,776,898 1,720,673 2,804,299 3,572,508 6,160,673 



SHIPMENTS Ok' IRON ORE FROM NEW JERSEY MINES. 

The shipments of iron ore from the mines in New Jersey have 



been as follows from 1891 to 1899, in gross tons. 




T«m- 


OtomIoiw. 


Yea«. 


On»s tons. 


Vean. 


Gro»totu. 




449,046 
489,386 
328,028 




277,483 
286,417 
262,070 
















1896 „., 













8BIPHF.!rra OF IRON ORE FROM THE CORNWALL MINES. 

The following table shows the shipments of iron ore, in gross 
t tons, by the Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania from 1891 to 1899. 



STATISTICS OF THE AMERICA 



Ye»M. 


SranioDi. 


T«M. 


Omutoiu. 


Yeut. 


QroMtoni. 




683,755 
634,714 
439,T0S 




371,710 

614,698 
463,059 


1897 

1808 


419,878 





















8BIPMRNTB OF IRON ORE FRO 

The shipmente of iron ore from j 
trictfl of the couutry in the last thr 



I LEADING DISTRICre, 

II the leading iron ore 
3 years were ae followa. 



of Iron ore trom leading d 



Lalce 9nperior minm of Michigan and Wis.. 
Vermilion I.ake and Mesabi minel of MIdd. 

Minouri minea 

Cornwall mines, FennaylTaaia. 

New Jeraey mines 

Chateauga]' mines, on Lake Champlain 

Port Henry mines 

Tilty Foster mines 

BndBon Biver Ore and Iron Company 

Salisbury region, Conoectieut 

Alleghany county, Virginia 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company'i 

Inman mines' in Tennessee 

The same oom{>any's mines in Alabama 

Callionn. Etowah, and Shelby counties, Ala. 



Total of the above districts.... 



6,910,384 
6,559,351 
46,919 
419,878 
239,631 
12,691 
170,502 



9,400 
13.127 

220,504 



i 



S,145,7S5 
5,878,908 
90,236 
531,313 
269,771 
93,676 
78,100 



47,282 
,219,181 



15,070,375 19,664,126 21,61 



763,162 
8<Xl,758 
54,534 
302,470 
62,376 
21,238 



., PRODUCTION C 



>1^|^J 



Previous to 1870 no iron ore statietics for the United States 
complete. The figures for 1870 aud 1880 are for the census years 
etidiug on May 31. For 1889 (kIbd the census year) and all Bub- 
eequent years they are for calendar years. The statistics siuce 
1889 have been compiled by the United States Geological Survey. 



Year.. 


Gross tons. 


Yean. 


O^stcns. 


Yeani, 


GroB tons. 




3,031,891 
7,120,362 
11,518,041 
16,036,043 




11,691,178 
18,296,066 
11,687,629 
n,S79,67(» 




15,957,814 
I6,0OS,44» 





























OF IRON ORE. 



The following table, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 
the Treasury Department, gives the inijiorts of iron ore into the 
United States duriug the tailendar years 1897, 1898, and 1899. 



STATIaTICa OK THE AMERICAN IRON TRADE FOR 1899. 



1 


ISM. 


INS. 


ISW, 


Onxitoiu 


v»m» 




Voloe*. 




BaMinon 

Nm YoA_ 

FUlBddphift.... 

gST!'.;::: 


292,618 

309 

lH,Si4 

1,B19 

21 

294 


J36B,4S3 

1,272 

302,21! 

6,361 

81 

614 


143,925 

139 
42,661 

29 
139 


1177,764 

440 

74,22fl 

113 

700 


333,258 
120 

33fi,6P4 
i,fll3 
1,039 
7,189 


t5ie,88a 

703 

649,130 

3,746 

3,046 






1 - 


439,970 


1678,912 


187,093 


KM.ais 


674,0*2 


(1,082,847 



8BIPMENTB OF CUBAN IRON ORE. 

The importe of Cuban iron ore into tlie United States from 
I18A4 W 1899, included above, were as follows. Owing to the war 
Lvith Spun the miiies were in operation for a part of 1898 only. 



t^^-r- 


Grouloii*. 


Ytm. 


Gross loni. 1 


Yem. 


OrtwtOM. 




21,798 
81,106 

ni,7io 

97,711 
198,048 
256,378 




382,068 
266,377 
330,367 

362,685 
150,439 
386,0M 












397.173 
164,077 




1892 










1868. 





















Durine: 1899 the Juragtia Iron Company Limited exported to 
L the United Stales 161,707 gross tons of iron ore from its Cuban 
l&unee, which was an increa^ of 77,855 tons as compared with 
I'its exporU of 83,852 tons in 1898. All the ore shipped by this 
■flonipany in 1899 was aent to porta in the United States, as fol- 
: Baltimore, 40 cargoes, aggregating 130.861 tone; Philadel- 
Fphia, 9 cargoee, aggregating 30,846 tons : total. 49 cargoes, aggre- 
Bpting 161,707 tons. The production of the Juragua miucH from 
|,tlid beginning of operations in 1884 to the close of 1899 amounted 
llo 8,839.844 gross tons; of which 1,177 cargoes, aggregating 3,316,- 
1 454 tons, were exported to the United States ; 2 cargoes, aggre- 
I gating 6,932 tous, were shipped to Nova Scotia; 4 cargoes, aggre- 
f gating 10,131 tons, were lost at sea; and 7,327 tons remained on 

hand in Cuba and in transit on December 31, 1899. 
The Spanish-jVuierican Iron Company exported 207,052 tons of 

iron ore from Daiquiri. Cuba, in 1899, as follows: To Baltimore, 
L S8 cargoes, aggregating 106,240 tons ; to Philadelphia, 24 cargoes, 
I tggregattng 95.056 tons; to Wilmington, 2 cargoes, aggregating 
|£,756 tons: total shipments to the United States, '207,052 tons. 
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No foreign ehipiiienls were made by this company in 1899. It 
first commenced shipping' iron ore from ila Cuban mines in 
1895, 74,992 gross tons having been sent to the United States in 
that year. In 1896 the shipmenta to the United States amounted 
to 111,584 tons, in 1897 to 152,356 tons, and in 1898 to 80,225 
tons. The same company shipped 51,537 tons of ore to foreign 
countries in 1897, but in 1898 no foreign shipments were made. 
Ita total shipmeuts to the close of 1899 amountt'd to 677,746 tons. 

No iron ore has been shipped from the Cuban mines of tlie 
Bigua Iron Company for several years. This company exported 
to the United States 14.022 tons in 1893 and 7,830 tons in 1892, 
vhea its first shipments were made. Shipments ceased in 1893. 

The Cuban Steel Ore Company has been recently organized in 
Philadelphia to mine iron ore in Cuba. Ita mines are situated 
about fifty miles west of Santiago. The company is at present 
pushing the work of development and the building of railroad 
and other connections with shipping facilities. It is expected that 
shipmenta of ore will begin before the close of the (irescut year. 
Evans R. Dick is presi<lent of the company, Luther S. Bent is 
vice president, and Josiah Monroe is secretary and treasurer. 

The Cuban Mining Company has been prospecting for a, year 
or two on the north coast of Cuba and haa located and purchas- 
ed t«u or twelve copper prope'rtiea and several iron ore properties. 
Among the iron mines is one that is represented to \ie a veritable 
mountain of hematite ore, running from 65 per cent, to 68 per 
cent, iu iron and below the Bessemer Umit in phosphorus, with 
but a trace of sulphur. This mine, however. Is about twenty 
miles from railroad connections. The copper mines will be largely 
developed by the owners during the present year. Oliver Will- 
iams, of Catasauqua, Pa., is the president of the company. 

CONSUMPTION OP IRON ORE. 

We estimate our total consumption of iron ore in 1899 at 
25,200,000 gross tons, against 21,193,000 tons in 1898, 17,375,000 
tons iu 1897, 16,525,000 tons in 1896, 17,253,000 tons in 1895, 
12,235,000 tons in 1894, 13,480,000 tons in 1893, 17,400,000 tons 
in 1892, and 15,740,000 tons in 1891. Our imports of irou ore 
iu 1899 amounted to 674,082 gross tons. This quantify sub- 
tracted from the quantity consumed leavae 24,525,918 tons as the 
probable consumption of domestic iron ore in 1899, agtunst 21,- 
005.907 tons in 1898 and 16,885.030 tons in 1897. Our small 
exports of iron ore are not considered in the above estimates. 
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PRODCCTION OP UAMOAHESE ORE. 

The following table, fur which we are indebted to the Annual 
I Keport of the United States Geological Survey for 1898-9, gives 
r the production of strictly manganese ore in the United States in 
Ethe calendar years from 1S80 to 1898, the statistics having been 
I compiled for the Survey by the late Joseph D. Weeks for the 
Ijears prior to 1896 and for subseiiient years by John Birkinbine. 



Y,«,. 


Onus wmi. 


yein. 


GroM loiu. 


Ye«T». 


Grooloiu. 


Ye»n. 


OroMlons. 


1B80 


5,761 


1885... 


23,258 


1880... 


26,684 


18B6... 


9.647 


M8SI-... 


4,895 


1886... 


30,183 


1891... 


33,416 


18S6... 


10,088 


JBSJ.... 


4,533 


1887... 


3^,B24 


1892... 


i3,ei3 


1897... 


11.108 


18B3_... 


6,155 


1388... 


2I>,1B8 


1893.. 


7,718 


1898... 


16.957 


I8M-... 


10,180 


1889... 


24,197 


1894.. 


6,308 











IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Bureau 
* of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the imports of 
s ore into the United States from 1889 to 1899. 



T«™. 


anHtom. 




Gross ton*. 


Yea™. 


Oms»lon^ 




4.286 
34,154 

38,825 
68,673 




68,113 
44,656 
86,111 
31,489 


1897 


136,495 














188,349 

















In our last Annual Report reference was made to the resump- 
, tion of activity at the manganese mines of the Punupo Mining and 
I Transportation Company after the close of the war in Cnba. This 
I Company owns the manganese mines at Ponupo in the province 
I of Sontiagu de Cuba and a controlling interest in the Sabanillo 
land Moroto Hailroad. running from Santiago to Ponupo. Dur- 
Ifng 1899 there were mined at Ponupo and shipped to the United 
■States about 18.000 tons of rich manganese ore. In March, 1900, 
I ibout 2.000 tons were being mined and shipped monthly, but it is 
l-BXpected that the monthly production will soon reach 3,000 tons. 
I The bea(]quarters of this company are at Bethlehem, Pennsylviiuia. 

SHlFMEXTa OF COAL AND COKE, 

[r. H. P. Snyder, the editor of the CounelJBville Omrkr, 
I KfxirtB tliat the shipments of coke from the Connellsville re- 
ll^on in 1899 amounted to 10,129,764 net tons, against 8,460.11-2 
I tons in 1808 and 6,916,052 tons in 1897. The average price of 
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all coke shipped from ihe Couuellsville regiou in 1899 was 82 per 
net ton, against an average price of $1.55 in 1898 and $1.65 in 
1897. The average priL* of furnace coke in 1899 was $1,95 per 
net Ion, and the average price of foundry coke was $2.25 per net 
ton, the range of the price of the former being from $1.60 to 
$2.75 and of the latter from $1.90 to $3. The present price of 
Connellsville furnace coke, in May, 1900, is $3 to $3.50 jwr ton. 
The shiproenU in 1900 will probably exceed those of 1899. 

The following table, compiled by Mr, Snyder, shows the total 
number of ovens In the Connellsville region at the close of cnch 
year, the annual shipments in net tons, the average price, and the 
gross revenue of the region for twenty years, from 1880 to 1899. 



Yeais— Net toiu. 


Total ovum. 


Tmu 
shlppurt. 


A*emgo 


Gro« 

revoiiue. 




7,211 
8.108 
B,S83 
10,178 
10,643 
10.471 
1(I,9S3 
11,923 
13,975 
14.458 

ia.ow 

17,204 
17,260 
17,fil3 
17,834 
17,847 
18,3B1 
18,028 
18,843 
19,689 


2,205,946 
2,939,002 
3,043,39* 
3,653,402 
3,192,105 
3,096,012 
4,180,521 
4,140,^89 
4,956,633 
G,U30,4a8 
6,484,166 
4,700,665 
6,329,462 
4,806,623 
6,454,461 
8,244,438 
5,411,602 
6,916,052 
8.400,112 
10,129,764 


$1.79 
1.03 
1.47 

1.13 
1.22 
1.36 
1.79 

1.34 
1.94 
1.87 
1.83 
1.49 
IM 
1.23 
1.90 
1.1J5 
1-65 
2.00 










4,473,889 
4,048,738 
3.607,078 
8,777,134 
5,701,088 
7.43T,0«9 
5,884,081 
7.974,663 
13,637,370 
8,908,464 
11,698,407 
7,141,081 
5,454,«1 
10,140,658 
10,282,043 
11,409,836 
13,113,179 
20,260.528 


;S:;:::::::=::::::::::::: 

































The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke in 1899 amounted 
1,317,246 net tons, against 1,276,172 tons in 1898, 856,756 
.ons in 1897, and 999,697 tons in 1896. For the firet time ship- 
ments exceede<l a million tons in 1898. Of the sbipmenta in 1899 
the Pocahontas fields contributed 1,243,756 tons and the Clinch 
Valley contributed 73,490 tons. 

The shipments of Cumberland coal from the mines of West- 
ern Maryland and West Virginia iu 1899 amounted to 6,131,481 
gross tons, against 5,533,636 tons in 1898 and 5,303,489 tons in 
1897. The increase in 1899 over 1898 was 597,826 tons. 



The shipments of bituminous coal in 1S99 Uirough the locks 
bdJ pooU of the JWonongahela river, formerly controlled by ihe 
J Monongulicla Navigation Company, amounted to 146,578,075 bush- 
I «ls, against 153,020,000 bnsheU in 1898 aad 132,245,950 bushels * 
897. No record was kept of the small quantity of coke ship- 
ped in 1898, but in 1899 the quantity shipped amounted to 31,- 
000 biishela. For the statistics for 1898 and 1899 we are indebt- 
[ ed to Major Cliarles F. Powell, of the U. S. Corps of Engineers. 
Mr. Wm. W. Ruley, Chief of the Bureau of Anthracite Coal 
Lfitatietics, reports that the shipments of anthracite coal from the 
1 Pennsylvania mines in 1899 amounted to 47,665,204 gross tons, 
I against 41,899,751 tons iu 1898, the increase being 5,765,453 tons. 



TOTAL PKODUCTION OF COAL, 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of coal in 
I the United States in the census years 1870 and 1880, ending on 
^ the 3l8t day of May of each year ; in the census year 1889, end- 
ing on the 31st day of December of that year ; in the calendar 
yeare fmm 1881 to 1888 and from 1890 to 1899. Credit is due 
to llie Census Bureau for the statistics for census years and to 
J the Division of Mineral Resources of the United States Geological 
tSturey for the statistics for other years. 



YMn-OTUB tout. 


Peniuylvoiilo 


had nil oUier. 


TolBl. 

aron torn. 




l3,97S,4m 
25,672,160 
!8,6(K),016 
81,358,264 
34,336,466 
83,175,788 
84,228,548 
84,863,077 
87,578,747 
41,624,611 
40,605, tS2 
4I,4Se,8S8 
46,236,«)2 
46,860,450 
48,185,306 
46.358,144 
61,786,128 
48,523,387 
4e,l>7*,7U 
47.663.075 
68,867.495 


15.369,130 
38,250.670 

48,365,841 
60.861. IH) 
68,531.600 
73,730.530 
64.840,668 
66.846.347 
7P,073,227 
01,107,002 
85,432,717 
89.377,073 
105.268,963 
11.1,284.792 
114.629,671 
108,088,647 
120,641.344 
132,883,103 
131.794.630 
148,742.878 
176.981.478 


39,343,680 






76,865.857 
82,219,454 
102,867.969 










99.069,216 
101,500,024 
116,651,974 


CUendtr jew 1886 










140.866.831 
150,506.854 
160,115.242 
162,814,877 
1B2.447.T91 
173.428.366 
171,416,390 


















196,405,853 
230.838.973 


Cilmdar yen 1890 («»l'd) _ 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OP COKE. 



The following table, compiled by the Division of Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States Geological Survey, gives the pro- 
duction of coke in the United States from 1880 to 1898. 



Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


1880 


3,338,300 
4,113,760 
4,793,321 
6,464,721 
4,873,806 
6,106,696 
6,846,369 


1887 


7,611,706 
8,640,030 
10,268,022 
11,608,021 
10,362,688 
12,010,829 
9,477,680 


1894 


9,203,632 
13,333,714 
11,788,773 
13,288,984 
16,047,209 


1881 


1888 


1896 


1882 


1889 


1896 


1883 


1890 


1897 


1884 


1891 


1898 


1886 


1892 




1886 


1893 
















IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS SINCE 1871. 

The following table, which we have compiled from the reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, shows 
the foreign value of the imports of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures of iron and steel into the United States in the calendar 
years from 1871 to 1899 ; also the value of the exports of iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof, not including agricultural im- 
plements, from the United States for the same years. 



Calendar 
years. 


Imports- 
Values. 


Exports — 
Values. 


Calendar 
years. 


Imports- 
Values. 


Exports— 
Values. 


1871 


$67,860,299 
76,617,677 
60,005,638 
37,652,192 
27,363,101 
20,016,603 
19,874,399 
18,013,010 
33,331,569 
80,443,362 
61,655,077 
67,075,125 
47,506,306 
37,078,122 
31,144,552 


$14,185,359 
12,696,539 
14,173,772 
17,312,239 
17,976,833 
13,641,724 
18,649,922 
15,101,899 
14,223,646 
15,156,703 
18,216,121 
22,348,834 
22,716,040 
19,290,895 
16,622,511 


1886 


$41,630,779 
66,420,607 
42,311,689 
42,027,742 
44,640,413 
41,983,626 
33,882,447 
29,666,539 
20,843,676 
25,772,136 
19,462,661 
13,835,950 
12,474,672 
16,800,679 


$14,865,087 
16,235,922 
19,678,489 
23,712,814 
27,000,134 
30,736,607 
27,900,862 
30,169,363 
29,943,729 
35,071,663 
48,670,218 
62,737,260 
82,771,660 

106,689,077 


1872 


1887 


1873 


1888 


1874 


1889 


1876 


1890 


1876 


1891 


1877 


1892 


^878 


1893 

1894 


1879 


1880 


1895 


1881 


1896 


1882 


1897 


1883 ; 


1898 


1884 


1899 


1885 













EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 



We are indebted to the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department for the quantities and values of our exports of iron 
and steel in the calendar years 1898 and 1899, as follows. These 
statistics are given by the Bureau with more than usual fullness. 



BTATI9TIC8 OP THE AMERICAN I 



AnUlo-Gccn b 



Pig Inin: fem>.mftng...Gro«» to 

Pig Lnn: >U ntber. " 

Semp snil old. " 

I Steel b«n or toib, other 

[ 8<B»1 Wire t^s " 

T Inn niU " 

[ 8l«el nila " 

Sill«tt,iiigota,»u<l1)lonmi " 
Hoop, b<uid, un<l scroll.. " 
Iron riiwta ami plntea.., " 
8t««] ith«eU (ind plaUs... " 
TiDplfttea anJ l«me plntex " 
I SmicttirBl iron Bud siecl ' ' 

Wire " 

Cut daUs Bud Biiikes " 

Wire noib Bnd epUcM... " 
I All other, inclading tBClu " 

I Cu-^eeli ^ 

it elaewiiere xptelfied. 

[ Catleir 

FliMUini.. 

Loeka, hltagca, iuid other h'dware. 

Snn « 

Tattb, not elsewhere ipecLfied.... 

GUctrlcsl mnehinci^ „ 

UoMl-workiDg machinery 

Printing pressn, and parM of,... 
Piun|ia and pumping maohinery.. 
L Sewing iDBohineii ... 



I BeklM And balAooe*.... 

[ Stotei, ranges, and pArta of— 

U other inanufHctures 



46 
S4,03S 
74,6M 
16,736 
13,714 
3,094 
31,721 



.No. 



L BhMBUtkiiig nachlaerf-.... 
I Ftlf«llginea 

I Locomotive engine* 



[ pAtU of engines and boilers... 
[ ^pew'g maohinv*, and pArti of.. 

other lUHvhIneiy... 
I Kftm Aod fittings. 



...So. 



101,108 

G,83S,4G4 

644,771 

68,731 

301,170 

787,243 

6,610 

1,355,4S1 

3,036,818 

641,779 

674,909 

204,390 



271,27! 

26,487 
3,869 
6,I»6 



172,9( 

641,005 

4.308,799 

233.095 

2.404,337 

2,623,644 

6,741,760 

848,688 

3,800,811 

8,063,471 

939,671 

8,688 

5,190,782 

352,668 

1,146,608 

2,077,21 

16,413,893 

4,696,451 

106,086 

336,940 

449,007 

9,933,993 

W3.771.S60 



9816 

3,381,825 
953,422 
407,161 



633,241 

117,002 

396,791 

1,690,490 

14,379 

3,069,289 

6,626,930 

483,882 

1,667,976 

380,797 

163,323 

1.348,133' 

362,166 

892,630 

6.464,913 

231,837 

3,248,730 

3,14fi,S3$ 

6,840,934 

1,037,844 

3,016,845 

4,103,826 



494,939 
1,439,363 
3,776,363 

19,731,191 

6,763,396 

164.710 

487,113 

524,324 

13,669,383 
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Our exports of iron and steel first exceeded our imports in 
value in the calendar year 1893. In 1899, six years later, tlie 
exports of iron and steel exceeded the imports by $89,888,498, 

IMPOSTS OF IRON AND HTEEL. 

The following table, which has been compiled from atatastics 
supplied by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
gives the quantities and values of our imports of iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof in the calendar years 1898 and 1899. 



VslDO. 



FJg iron, 8pi^«l, sDd feirD-Qwiigaiui 



a uid wrap steel.... 



Iron and steel rails 

Hoop, bond, and Mroll iron or steeL. 
Steel ingots, billets, bloomg, sUbs, etc. 
Sheet, ptate, and laggGra' iron or ilecl. 

TinpUtes 

Wire rods, of iron or steel 

Wire and wire rope, of iron or ateeL. 

Cotlery 

Files, file blnoks, iBSp«, and Boats... 

EIreHtmia 

IfMhlaeiy- 

Naadles 

AUoUwr. 



10,666 
2,370 
66,775 
15,S65 



33,330 
844,363 



76r,909 

318,553 

43,166 

1B,M7 

1,0S9,636 

40,4»2 

611,863 

1,930,436 

409,427 

1,188,656 



40,373 
10,926 
19,792 
2,134 

663 
12,601 
7,043 
5H,»t5 
17,964 
2,363 
240 

tes 



fl,3Sfl,4D5 
168,045 
M2,347 
70,751 
33,392 
1,287,725 
464,297 
3,738,567 
873,396 
400,953 
32,842 

Sd,5«4 
1,408,811 

47,624 

798,742 

2,185,566 



Total 144.885 (13,474,672 173,300 115.800,879 



Of the pig iron imported in 1898 and immediately preceding 
years much the larger part was spi^releisen and ferro-mauganeee, 
which pay duty as pig iron, but in 1899 the imports of th^e 
two articles and of ferro-silicon only slightly exceeded one-half 
of the total imports of pig iron. Of apiegeleisen and ferro-man- 
ganese there were entered for consumption 101,167 gross tons in 
1890, 41,449 tons in 1891, 47,310 tons in 1892, 37,199 tons in 
1893, 9,722 tons in 1894, 39.682 tons in 1895, 39,311 tons in 
1896,17,163 tons in 1897, 17,203 tons in 1898, and 19,006 tons 
in 1899. There were also entered for consumption 158 tous of 
forro-BiliCon in 1892, 154 tons in 1893, 228i tons in 1894, 1,544 
tons in 1895. 941 tons in 1896, 1,254 tons in 1897, 1.038 t 
1898, and 3.613 tons in 1899. No cotton ties were imported i 
1898 or 1899, and only 105 tons were imported in 1897. 
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EXPORTS OF AQRICULTCRAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The exports of agricultural implements in 1899 amoiiuted to 
«13,.594,524, agWDBt «9,073,384 in 189« and $5,302,807 in 1897. 
Mowen and reapers formed more than two-thirds of tlie total val- 
ue of the agricultural implemeuts exported iu 1898 and 1899, the 
exports of mowers and reapers in 1R99 amounting to $9,7391129. 
During the same year the value of the plows e.tportfid amounted 
to Sl.779,806 and of other agricultural implemente to $2,075,589. 

PRODUCTION OF PIO IRON. 

Twetity-oufi Statee made pig iron in 1899, against nineteen in 

I«97 and 1898. In 1899 Minnesota and North Carolina again 

entered the list of pig-iron producing States. North Carolina ha« 

two furnaces, one of which, at Greenslwro, was blown in for the 

tini time in the first half of 189d. This furnace has since been 

supplied in jiart with iron ore from the mines near Blacksburg, 

^utb Carolina, which may be noted as probably tlie first siep in 

the revival of the long abandoned iron iudustiy of that State. 

t llie ojicning of the new year the other furnace, at Crau- 

I lierry. North Carolina, has also been blown iu, makiug two fur- 

g now active in that State. Minnesota has but one furnace. 

The total production of pig iron in 1899 was 13,620,70.3 gross 

f tons, against 11,773,934 tons in 1898, an increase of 1,846.769 

loDB, or nearly 16 per cent. Large as was the increase in |>roduc- 

tiou la 1899 as compared with the production in 1898 this iu- 

cnaae was considerably exceeded in two late years. In 1898 we 

r made 2,121.254 tons more than m 1897, and in 1895 we made 

I 2,788,920 tons more than in 1894. The following table gives the 

I total production of pig iron in the last twenty-eight years. 



T«u.. 


Qnm loni. 


Venn. 


[aroMtons. 


Yan. 


a™ to,* 


y«rt. 


Or«ton^ 


1W2 


3,M8,71» 


1870... 


1 2.711.863 


1886 


5,88.1,32!! 


1883 


7,124,502 


1IT3 


2,BaO,963 


1880... 


3,855,191 


1887 


6.417.148 


18M 


6,667,888 


m* 


2,401,282 


I88I... 


<.1M,254 


1886 


a,<ao,738 


1896 


9,449.808 


ms 


2,023,733 


1SB2... 


4,m.m 


ia89„... 


7,003,942 


1896 


8,623,127 


wa 


1,6«S,96I 


1883... 


i.m.5io 


1890 


8,202,703 


18B7„... 


6,662,080 


itrr 


2,0M,5B4 


lB*t,.. 


1 4,097.898 


1891 


8,279,870 


1898.... 


11,778,934 


WW 


3,301, 215 


188fi... 


I 4,M4,fi2fl 


1892 


B, 157,000 


1899 


13,620,703 



The great decline iu the production of pig iron in 1993 and 
I was caused by the financial panic of 1893 and the subse- 
I qoent serious depression iu all branches of business. The decline 
tin 1884 and 1885 and again in 1891, although not so serious aa 
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ill 1893 and 1894, was also largely due to financial panics — in the 
former period beginning witii bnnk foilitred in New York in Klay, 
1884, and in the latter period following the Baring failure in 
Londou in November, 1890. 

The production of pig iron in the second half uf 1899 was 
1.042,369 tons greater than in the first half. The following 
table gives tlie half-yearly production in the last five years. 



PwioOfc 


1896. 


ISM. 


im. 1 im 


im. 




^.087,568 
5,368,750 


4,978,238 
3,649.891 


4,403,478 6.889,703 
a.S49,204 6,904,251 


7.331.636 


StKond half. 


Total 


e,4«,808 8,833,127 


9,652,880 ;il,7-3,034 


13,620,708 



The following table gives the half-yearly production of pig iron 
iv States in 1899, arranged according to statistical prominence. 



Suies— Oron loiu. 


FlrM half, 
1809. 


BecioDd 


BtiLleH— QroK lona. 


Finst hHl/. 

im. 


se«md 
Imif, 1899. 


PemMylvBuia 


3,047,1)08 
1,075,033 
706,623 
617,087 
183,896 
142,137 
96,869 
101,713 

} 83,357 
98,138 


8,610,880 
1,303,179 
736,389 
666,818 
201,695 
204,02W 
167,477 
132,783 
119,818 
89,720 


New Jeniey_ 


66,117 

1 87,839 

54,030 

1 8,397 

4,390 

S,843 

!f78 


69,668 




Miuouri and 




,4Vl.«., 


71,041 




K tuckv 


64,999 




North Carolina 
and Georgia.... 




14,438 






WiMonsiQ and 


a'iflo 


MinnewU- 




1,498 


Wen Virginia 




6,289.167 


7.331.636 











The following table gives the production of pig iron by States 
in 1898 and 1899, in the order of their prominence in 1899. 



SMMa-CltlM wtu. 


1898. 1899. 


Slate*- ana tona. 


1898. 


1^. 




6,687,832 

1,986,358 
1,365,898 
1,033,676 

283,274 
263,439 
228,011 
190,974 
{ 172,781 

192,899 
147,640 


6.668.878 
2,378,212 
1,442,012 
1.083.905 
365,491 
346,166 
264,340 
234,477 
203,176 

187,858 
134,443 


Miuouri and 

Colorado 

New JerBSy 

Kentuckj 

1 North Carolina 

and Georgia.. 

, Conoecticnt 


49,788 
91,223 

ioo,esi 

100,724 

!■ 13,762 

6,336 

5,178 

3,661 


1 138.880 




127,598 
119,019 










N«w York. ^^ 

MhtUikL 

Wf*»o«fii and 


I»,l!9 


1 Miuaiiehusetts .. 


2,476 


WMtVtiKinU. 








11,779,934 
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All the above named States increased their production of pig 
iron in 1899 over 1898 except Maasachusetts, West Vit^iuia, Geor- 
gia, Michigan, and Missouri. Ju Penuaylvania the increase was 
over a million tons, or more than 5.5 i>er cent, of the total increase. 

Pennsylvania made nearly 49 per cent, of the total production 
of pig iron in 1899 ; Ohio over 17 per cent. ; Illinois over 10 per 
cent. ; and Alahama almost 8 per cent. None of the other Stales 
made 3 per cent. 

The production of pig iron in Pennsylvania by districts in 1899 
raa as follows : I.<ehigh Valley, 427,649 tons; Schuylkill Valley, 
422,347 tone; Upper Susquehanna Valley, 163,234 tons; Lower 
euaqnehanua Valley, 560,720 tons; Juniata Valley, 112,077 tons; 
Bhenango Valley, 937,215 tons ; Allegheny County, 3,255,678 tons ; 
Western Pennsylvania, except Allegheny County and the Shenan- 
go Valley, 676,227 tons ; charcoal, (whole State,) 3.731 tons : to- 
tal, 6,558,878 tons. 

Allegheny County produced more than one-half of the pig iron 
made in Pennsylvania in 1897 and 1898 and more than one-fourth 
of the country's production in each year, but in 1899 it lost both 
UiMe prominent positions, making slightly less than oiie-hulf the 
production of Pennsylvania in that year and considerably less 
than one-fourth the country's production. In 1898 it increased 
its production 359,808 tons over 1897, and in 1897 it increased 
its production 601,824 tons over 1896, but in 1899 it increased 
its production only 232.777 tons over 1898. 

The Shenango Valley increased its production 167,538 tons in 
1699 over 1898; Western Pennsylvania, outside of Allegheny 
County and the Shenongo Valley, 153,164 tons ; the Lehigh Val- 
ley. 159,381 tons: the Schuylkill Valley, 119,926 tooa; the Upper 
Susquehanna Valley, 66,-568 tons ; the Lower Susquehanna Valley, 
65,879 tons ; the Juniata Valley. 55,273 tons ; cliarcoal. 540 tons. 

The production of pig iron in Ohio in 1899 by districts was 
as follows: Mahoning Valley, including the Leetonia furnaces, 
982,166 tons ; Hocking Valley, 26,297 tons ; Lake Counties, 464,- 
896 tons ; miscellaueoua bituminous, 724,436 tons ; Hanging Rock 
Mtuminous, 224,142 t^^ns ; Hanging Rock charcoal, 6,476 tons: 
toUU, 2,378,212 tons. 

The increase in the Mahoning Valley in 1899 over 1898 was 

162,881 tons ; in the Lake Counties, 75,820 tons ; in the miscel- 

LUnoous bituminous district, 50,637 tons; in the Hanging Rock 

P bitamtDOUs district, 78,909 tons ; in the Hanging Rock charcoal 

ii^strict, 125 tuns; in the Hocking Valley, 23,532 tons. 
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The production of pig iron in the Mahoning Valley in Ohio 
and in the Shenango Valley in Pennsylvania in 1898 was almost 
exactly the same, the former producing 769,334 tons and the lat- 
ter 769,677 tons. In 1899 the Mahoning Valley, including the 
Leetouia furnaces, made 932,165 tons and the Shenango Valley 
made 937,215 tons. It was a close race in these valleys in both 
years, with tlte Shenango Valley slightly ahead. 

Before passing to further details the following snnimary may 
here be given: The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1899, in- 
cluding a small quantity nimle with charcoal, was 8,202,778 tons, 
against 7,337,384 tons in 1898. The production of basic pig 
iron in 1899, all made with uoke or mixed anthracite conl and 
coke, was 985,033 tons, against 783.444 Ions in 1898. The pro- 
duction of spiegeleisen and ferro- manganese in lf^99 was 219,768 
tons, against 213,769 tons in 1898. The production of charcoal 
pig iron in 1899 was 284,766 tons, against 296,750 tons in 1898. 

PRODUCTION OF PKJ IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 

The production of pig iron in 1899, classified according to the 
fiiel used, waa as follows, compared with the four preceding years. 



Fuel lued— Groat Mm. 


18». 


im. 


1897. 


ime. 


18M. 


Anthracite and coke..... 


7,950,068 

I,2H.297 

56,603 

225,341 


7,166,471 
1,034,745 
111,667 
310,244 


8,464,693 
en, 638 
21,149 
356,211 


10,273,911 

1,180,999 

22,274 

a96,760 


11,738,888 
1,558,521 




284,786 






9,«e,308 


8,633,137 


9,652,680 


11,773,934 


13,820,703 





The steadily increasing use of coke as a blast furnace fuel is 
again emphasized in the above table, as is also the steadily de- 
creasing use of unmixed anthracite. 

The following table gives the production of bituminous pig iron 
by States in 1898 and 1899, according to their prominence in 1899. 



BWtes-aroea ions. 


ISBS. 


ISW. ■ Smiss-Groaii Km!. 


im. 


ism. 


Peanajrlvania 


4,432,049 
l,8fl0,007 
1,365,898 
996,942 
283,??4 
245,941 
231,411 
180,808 
191,999 


3.134.529 
2,371,736 
1,442,012 
I,042;l3fl 
865,943 


Wi^o^ir, 


134,558 
100,724 
91,222 

1 40,318 
I 


161,471 






ioo,«es 




Mianeaola aod 
Miawuri 




S?,8B7 












M " 1 !i 


219,236 
187,«le 


" "EurV"'- 






WestVirtjinU.... 




10,273,911 
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Th& table IkIow gives the production of anthracite and mixed 
snthracit« and bituminous pig iron by States from 1894 to 1899. 



Gc« tnu. 


law. 


urn. 


1896. 


1»7. 1 


MM. 


!». 


Kew Jewey.. 


T79,*8l 

83,273 
73,008 


1,161.808 
65,502 
63,691 


1.083,773 

69,183 
S3,*77 


837,081 1 
86,696 


1,103,693 

100,681 


1,420,618 
1 163,853 


Uwrtanil 


1 


15.081 


Total 


914,742 


1,370,899 


l.Me,4l2 


933,777 


1,203,273 


1,689,662 



The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron by 
Slates in 1S9S and 1899, according to their prominence in 1899. 
It will be noted that 1S99 shows a decrease ujjon 1898. 





18W. 


18W. 


91M«-Gi«» »ni. 


189k. 


ISW. 




147,910 

1 47,693 

36,734 
17,498 
13,762 
6,336 

6,60U 


1 178,617 

41,609 
29,037 




8,351 
5,178 
3,191 
3,661 
2,106 












PeniisvlvKnia... 
Muu«chu<«lt<i .. 




fe*» 


2,476 


Bmu 








I0,1M 
7,120 






pSrTofk™ 




396,760 


284,766 





PRODUCTIOS OP BESSEMER PIQ IRON. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer pig iron 
[by States in each year from 1894 to 1899. 



llM»-OK»t<».. 


18M. 


1W5. 


im. 


1S«. 


1898. 


IBW. 


hmnrlTuia..... 


2,494.098 
689,940 
643.300 
2,309 
80.781 
69,624 
893 

] 2,896 
6,207 


3,430,880 
1,031,736 
886,744 
10,918 
141,968 
65,485 
26,938 

10,000 
18,979 

1,789 


2.798.884 
799.001 
807.611 
74,828 
105,276 
40,198 
3,198 

600 
21,967 
3,497 


3,434,930 

1,027,897 

1,017,991 

161,105 

132,907 

6,082 

5,000 


4,040,966 
1,570.686 
1,210,124 
180,663 
192,699 
88.701 
80,288 


4,478,493 
1,862,966 
1,330,169 

210,870 
187,868 

} 96.8*4 
23,736 


Ihonri 

Kmmiekj and 




16,699 
S,47S 


14,820 
2,939 




1 14,619 


UnuMta 


19,812 


iwJ*«*r- 










13,984 


11,938 
S23 










3,161 


















T«al 


8,808,667 


6,833,896 


4,664,956 


5,796,684 


7,337,384 


8,202,778 
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Of the total production of Bessemer pig iron in Pennsylvania 
in 1899 the Lehigh Valley produced 67,103 tons ; the Schuylkill 
Valley, 80,121 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 159,553 tons ; 
the Lower Susquehanna Valley and the Juniata Valley, 423,357 
tons ; Allegheny County, 2,582,071 tons ; the Shenango Valley, 
742,422 tons ; and the remainder of the State, 418,866 tons : total, 
4,473,493 tons. 

In Ohio in 1899 the Mahoning Valley produced 633,563 tons 
of Bessemer pig irofi ; the Hanging Rock bituminous district, 
81,966 tons ; the Lake Counties, 431,059 tons; and the remainder 
of the State, 706,377 tons : total, 1,852,965 tons. The Hocking 
Valley did not make any Bessemer pig iron in 1898 or 1899. 

PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 

The production of basic pig iron in 1896 was 336,403 tons ; in 
1897 it was 556,391 tons ; in 1898 it was 785,444 tons ; and in 
1899 it was 985,033, or almost exactly 200,000 tons more than 
in 1898. The production by States in these years was as follows. 



states— GroBS tons. 


1806. 
Gross tons. 


18^. 
Gross tons. 


1898. 
Gross tons. 


1899. 
Gross tons. 


New England, N. Y., and N. J.... 
Pennsylvania— Allegheny county. 

Pennsylvania — other counties 

Maryland, Virginia, and Alabama. 
Ohio, Illinois, Wis., and Missouri. 


22,692 
168,096 
61,768 
73,604 
20,244 


79,041 
265,648 
84,620 
97,562 
29,720 


646 

378,166 

204,647 

164,829 

47,267 


• 
••••••••• • 

470,848 

267,760 

166,093 

80,332 


Total 


386,403 


666,391 


786,444 


986.033 







PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN AND FERRO-MANGANE8E. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in 1899, 
included in the total production of pig iron, was 219,768 tons, 
against 213,769 tons in 1898. The spiegeleisen and ferro-manga- 
nese produced in 1899 were made in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Illinois, and Colorado. The production has been as fol- 
lows during the last twenty-eight years, in gross tons. 



Years. 


Gross tons. 


1 Years. 


Gross tons. 


1 Years. 


Gross tons. | 


Years. 


Gross tons 


1872 


4,072 


^ 1879 


12,438 


1886 


42,841 


1893 


81,118 


1873 


3,930 


1880 


17,603 


1887 

1888 


42,498 


1894 


120,180 


1874 


4,070 


1881 


18,827 


48,901 


1896 


171,724 


1876 


6,993 


1882 


19,610 


1889 


76,628 


1896 


131,940 


1876 


6,907 


1883 


21,941 


1890 


133,180 


1897 


173,695 


1877 


7,897 


1884 


30,262 


1891.... 


127,766 


1898 


213,769 


1878 


9,630 


. 1886 


30,966 


1892 


179,131 


1899 


219,768 
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Our imports of manganese ore in 1899 amounted to 188,349 
I gnaa tons, agaioBt 114,885 tons in 1898 and 135,495 tons iu 1897, 
By a comparison of the production of spiegeleisen aiid ferro- 
manganeee in recent years with the imports just mentioned it 
sppeara that we are depending more and more every year upon 
foreign sources of supply of manganese ore. In 1896 our domes- 
tic production of manganese ore was 10,088 gross tons, in 1897 
it was 11,108 tons, and in 1898 it was 15,957 tons. 

NUMBER OF FUEMACEa IN BLAST. 

The whole number of furnaces which were in blast at the close 
of 1899 was 289, against 202 at the close of 1898, 191 at llie 
Glow of 1897, 159 at the close of 1896, 242 at the close of 1895, 
and 185 at the close of 1894. The following table shows the 
number of furnaces in blast at the close of each year since 1894, 
classified according to the fuel used. 



Fueloied. 


IHW. 


ISSfi. 


ISW. 


19«. 


IBW. 


1699. 




137 

M 
34 


168 

M 
•23 


106 

sa 


29 
16 


163 
30 

20 






08 








185 


2*2 


169 


I'JI 


SOS 









The number of furnaces out of blast at the close of 1899 was 
125, of which a large majority will certainly never run again. 
At the close of 1898 there were 212 furnaces out of blast. 

STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIU IRON. 

Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
I iron sold and not removed from the furnace bank, or pig iron 
I In the hands of creditors, or pig iron made by the owners of 
J rolling mills or steel works for their own use, or pig iron in the 
\ bands of consumers, 

The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in the hands of 
I manufacturers or which were under their control at the close of 
I 1899, and were not intended for their own consumption, amounted 
(S,429 tons, against 291,233 tons at the close of 1898, Char- 
|<«oal stocks were reduced during 1899 from 91.642 tons to 11,793 
■ tone; anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke stocks from 83,- 
1976 tons to 23,419 tons; and bituminous stocks from 115,615 tons 
|to 28,217 tons. 

Included in the stocks of unsold pig iron on hand on Decem- 
l-lter 31, 1899, were 20 tons iu the yards of tift American Pig 
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Iron Storage Warrant Company which were yet under the con- 
trol of the makers, the part in these yards not under their con- 
trol amounting to 4,880 tons, which quantity, added to the 63,- 
429 tons above mentioned, makes a total of 68,309 tons which 
were on the market at that date, against a similar total of 415,- 
333 tons on December 31, 1898. The total stocks in the above 
named warrant yards on December 31, 1899, amounted to 4,900 
tons, against 50,800 tons on June 30, 1899, and 150,800 tons on 
December 31, 1899- 

The following table gives the quantity of unsold pig iron 
which was in the hands of manufacturers or under their control 
in warrant yards and elsewhere at the close of each year since 
1874. Stocks in second hands in warrant yards are not included. 



Years. 



1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



Gross tons. 


Per cent, of 




production. 


710,521 


29.6 


679,382 


33.6 


613,213 


33.0 


573,528 


28.0 


513,004 


22.0 


126,495 


6.0 


407,730 


11.0 


188,300 


5.0 


383,666 


8.0 


476,607 


10.0 


529,464 


13.0 


371,886 


9.0 


225,629 


4.0 



Years. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895, 
1896, 
1897. 
1898 
1899. 



Gross tons. 



301,913 
300,144 
247,679 
608,921 
696,333 
606,116 
662,068 
597,688 
444,332 
711,649 
656,489 
291,233 
63,429 



Per cent of 
production. 



4.7 
4.6 
3.2 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
9.2 
8.9 
4.7 
8.2 
6.8 
2.4 
0.46 



CONSUMPTION OF PIG IRON. 



Our consumption of pig iron in the last five years is approxi- 
mately shown in the following table, the comparatively small 
quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded warehouses not be- 
ing considered. Warrant stocks are included in stocks unsold. 



Pig iron— Gross tons. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Domestic production 

Imported 


9,446,308 

53,232 

661,328 


8,623,127 

66,272 

506,132 


9,652,680 

19,212 

847,686 


11,773,934 

26,152 

874,978 


13,620,703 
40,372 


Stocks unsold January 1... 


416,333 


Total suddIv 


10,160,868 

506,132 

26,164 


9,185,531 

847,686 

62,071 


10,519,578 
874,978 
262,686 


12,674,064 
415,333 
253,067 


14,076,408 


Deduct stocks Dec. 31 

Also exports 


68,309 
228,678 


Approximate consul^ption 


9,628,672 


8,275,774 


9,381,914 


12,006,674 


13,779,421 
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LIMESTONE CONSUMED IN MAKING PIO IHON. 

The limestoue coDBumed for fiuxiug purposes by the blast fur- 
lnaoes of the Uiiited States in the production of 13,620,703 tons 
■ of pig iron in 1899 amounted to 6,707,435 tons. The average 
I consumption of limeetone per ton of pig Iron produced in 1899 

9 about half a ton. The Muirkirk Furnace, at MuJrkirk,Mary- 
I land, which blew in late iu 1899, uses oyster Bhells only as a flux, 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL, 

The production of Bessemer sl«el ingots in the United States iu 
1899, counting a few thousand tons of direct castings as ingots, 
\ was 7.586,354 tons, against 6,609.017 tons in 1898, showing an 
kincreaae in 1899 of 977,337 tons, or over 14 per cent. It need 
I scarcely be added that the production of 1899 waa very much 
r the largest in our history. It was more than twice the produc- 
llion of 1894 and was almost twice the production of 1896. Of 
I the total production there were 3,939 tons of castings, against a 
K similar production in 1898 of 3,539 tons. There were no Clapf)- 
VGriffiths works iu opertition in 1899 and only one Robert-Bessemer 
T< plant was active. Four Tropenaa plants were at work in that 
'ear, and all were employed in the production of stee! castings. 
The following table gives the production of Bessemer steel in- 
gots in the United States in the last six years, including a small 
quantity of steel castings that was made each year, 



Onatoui. 


in^oU. 


Grose tons. 


IIIBOW. 


Qi^TI^'ns. 


Beuemei 
ingol*. 




3.571,313 

4,009,128 


WW 

1897 


3,919,906 
6,476,316 




6.609,017 
7.686,35* 











The following table gives the production of Bessemer steel in- 
gots in the United States in the last five years by States. 



BUUt-lngoM. 


1894. 


1896. 
OroH lone. 


ISOT, 


„,<r». 


19M. 


PMMMjlvKJe 


2,978,924 
71B,9M 
868,531 
343,719 


2,293,814 
568,535 
780.106 
K8,452 


3,060.049 
1,041.641 
843,774 

429.951 


3.402.264 

1,489,116 

1.105,040 

612,608 


3,Wia.779 
1,679,237 
1,211,248 




DtlMr StalM 








4,609,128 


3,919,906 


6.476.913 


6,HOP,017 


7,686.354 





It will be noticed that Pennsylvania alone made more Beaseuiei 
ftMeel in 1899 than the whole country made as late as 1896. 
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There were no new standard Bessemer steel plants erected in 
1899. Late in that year the Republic Iron and Stee! Company, 
which bad acquired the rolling mill and Bessemer steel convert- 
ers at Alexandria, Indiana, formerly owned by the Union tfteel 
Company, and the rolling mill, ojien-hearth furnaces, and Besse- 
mer Bleel converters at Springfield, Illinois, formerly owned by 
the Springfield Iron Company, begun remo\nng the Bessemer steel 
converters from each of the plants named to its Brown Bonnell 
Works, at Youngstown, where two 5-ifin eouverters are now being 
erected. The company ejcpects to have these converters in opera- 
tion by June 1. 

With the exception of the removal of the two Bessemer plants 
mentioned above no Bessemer steel converters were dismantled in 
1899, but early in 1900 the National Steel Company, which is 
now the owner of tlie rolling mill and Bessemer steel plant at 
Unioutown. FennejlvaDia, began dismantling the works at that 
place and removing part of the machinery to its other plants. 

The manufacture of Bessemer steel by the Tropeuas process was 
continued in 1899 by the companies whicli early in that year had 
erected plants for the production of direct steel castings by this 
process. As stated in our last Annual Report the first company 
in the United States to manufacture steel by the Tro{>enns proc- 
ess was the Driggs-Seabury Gun and Ammunition Company, of 
Derby, Connecticut, which produced Tropenas cast'mgs in May, 
1898. In April, 1899, the Milwaukee Steel Casting Company, of 
MUwaukee, Wisconsin, commenced to manufacture steel castings 
by the same process, and later in the same year the Longview 
Kelly Plow Manufacturing Company, of Longview, Texas, and 
the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, California, also produced 
Tropenas steel castings. Early in 1900 the Logan ?tlanufacturiiig 
Company, of PheenixviUe, Pa. ; the American Hoist and Derrick 
Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota; and the Sargent Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois, completed plants for the manufacture of Tro- 
penas steel, and several of these works are now in operation. 
Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers, Incorporated, are now erecting a Tro- 
penas converter at Chicago. All of the companies named use the 
Trojienas process for the production of steel castings only, 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEAKTll STF.EL. 

The total production of opeii-liearth steel in the United E 
in 1899 was 2,947,316 gross tons, against 2,230,292 tons in llj| 
an increase of 717,024 tons, or over 32 per cent. 
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The following table givea the prodiictiou of opeu-lienrth steel 
ingvU and direct castings by States during the pnst six years. 



SUtra-Groee Wnt. 


lOH. 


J*», 


ISM, 




im. 


ISN. 


N.» England 

S. Y. and N. J 

PoiiiBflvBnia- 


26.2M 
31,363 
659,889 
64,183 

1 33,218 


36.733 

33,203 

76,887 
49,500 

33,757 


48,056 
32,120 
1,008,608 
64,681 
101,832 
43,394 


51,402 
89,521 
1,271,751 
78,357 
120,809 
47,0S1 


47,S81 
47,957 
1,817,521 
79,886 
183,103 
S4,444 


67,124 

61,481 
2,398,811 

117,468 




Other »&le*. 


71,379 


1WI„ 


7B4,BM 


1,137,182 


l,»e,700 


1,608,671 '3,130,392 


2,947,318 



Our total production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings 
has more than duubk'd since 1896, when we made 1,298,700 tons. 
In 1899 our o|)en-hearth production came very close to that of 
Great Britain, which was 3,030,251 tons. 

The opeu-hemth steel made in 1899 was produced by 76 works 
in fourteen States — MnssAchusetta, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, IHinois, 
Michigan, Wiscousio, Minnesota, and Missouri. 

Of the total production of open-hearth steel in 1899, 2,080,426 
tons were made by the basic process and 866,890 tons by the 
add process. In 1898 the production by the basic process was 
1,669,412 Ions and 660,880 tons by the acid process. In 1897 
the production of basic steel amounted to 1,056,043 tons and of 
add steel to 552,628 tone. In 1896 the production of basic steel 
amounted to 776,256 tons and of acid steel to 522,444 tons. 

i^ixteen works made basic open-hearth steel only in 1899, 42 
made acid open-hearth steel only, and 18 made both acid and 
basic open-hearth steel. The following table gives the production 
of basic and acid open-hearth steel by States in 1899. 





BMlc opcn- 
bewth ttevi. 


Add open- 
heanUilcel. 


Tool. 

Qiom toDt. 




16,171 
26,439 
1,716,017 
64,463 
213,643 
43,694 


40,963 
36,032 
677,794 
63,9S« 
32,540 
27,685 


67,134 






2,393,811 




Qlisoit ~ 

Otb«8tM« -■ 


346,183 

71,379 



The total production of direct open-hearth steel castings in 
1899, included above, amounted to 169,729 gross tons, of which 
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39,689 tons were made by the basic proc-ess and 130,040 tons were 
made by the acid process. In 1898 tbe production of open-liearth 
8t«el castings amounted to 120,687 tons, of which 28,460 tons 
were made by the basic proceaa and 92,127 tons by the acid 
process. The total number of open-hearth steel plants which pro- 
duced castings in 1899 was 41, and of this number 33 prodi 
casting by the acid process only, 5 by the basic process 
and 3 by both processes. 

The following table gives the production of open-hearth 
castings by both the acid and basic processes in 1899 by Stal 



„u^^.^ 


Add 
cuttngi. 


Basic 


TdUL 
Oroabnu. 


KuH., Conn., New York, and New Jerwj. 


21 .ew 

66,117 
2S,3Bfi 
13,888 




21, 8M 


3,879 




28.306 
49,698 




36,S10 






130,040 


39,889 


199,729 





ftcid 
pro- 



PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The production of crucible steel in the United States in 1899 
amounted to 101,213 gross tons, against 89,747 tons in 1898, 
69,959 tons in 1897, 60,689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 
51,702 tons in 1894, and 63,613 tons in 1893. Ten States pro- 
duced crucible steel in 1899, namely, Ckinnecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Uliiiois, 
and Wisconsin. The direct castings produced in 1899 by the cru- 
cible process amounted to 3,500 tons. 

Of the total production in 1899 of 101,213 gross tons of crucible 
steel Connecticut and New York contributed 9,581 tons; New 
Jersey, 12,585 tons; Pennsylvania, 75,528 tons; the Wester^ 
States, 1,713 tons; and the Southern States, 1,806 tons. 



I OF MISCELLANEOUS STl 

The production of steel in the United States i 



1 1899 by vfiri- 
s minor processes amounted to 4,974 gross tons, of which 3,944 
tons were direct castings, against 3,801 tons in 1898, 3,012 tons 
in 1897, 2,394 tons in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4,081 tons in 1894, 
2,806 tons in 1893, 4,548 tons in 1892, and 4,484 tons in 1891. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL. 

The production of all kintls of steel in the United States i 
1899 was as follows t Bessemer steel, 7,586,354 gross tons ; ope 



n 
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hearth Bte*l, 2,947,316 tons; crucible steel, 101,213 tons ; all other ] 
Bteel. 4,974 tons : total, 10,639,857 tons, against 8,932,857 tons lu 

1898, 7,156,957 tons in 1897. 5,281,689 tons in 1896, 6,114,834 I 
toDS in 1895, 4.412.032 tons in 1894, 4.019,995 tons in 1893, and | 
4,927,581 tons in 1892. The total for 1899 includes 181,112 tons | 
of Bessemer, open-hearth, cmcihle, and niiscellaneous castings. 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL RAILS. 

The total production of Beawmer steel rails in 1899 amounted ' 
to 2,270,585 gross tons, against 1.976,702 tons in 1898. Of the 
production of 1899 Pennsylvania made 1,224,807 tons, as com- ■ 
pared with 1,053,326 tons in 1898; Illinois and the remainder of | 
the country made 1.045,778 tons, against 923,376 tons in 1898. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF IRON AND 8TEE1. RAILS. 

The production of all kinds of rails in the United States in 

1899, including light and heavy rails, and street, electric, and 
mine rails, was 2,272,700 gross tons, against 1,981,241 tons in 
1898, an increase of 291,459 tons, or over 14 per cent. The pro- 
duction of 1899 was composeil of 2,240,767 tons of Bessemer steel 
mis rolled by the producers of domestic ingots ; 29,818 tons of 
Bessemer steel rails rolle<l from purchased blooms and reroUed 
from old 8t«el rails ; 523 tons of open-hearth steel rails ; and 
1,592 tons of iron rails. The rail tonnage in late years haa 
been increased by the increased wdght of standard sections. 

Ten States mode rails in 1899, namely, Pennsylvania, Alaryland, 
Alabama, Tennessee. Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. All made Bessemer steel rails except Alabama 
and Wyoming. The production of Bessemer steel rails outside of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Maryland, Colorado, and Wisconsin 
was very small. The iron rails were made in Pennsylvania, Tea- 
neesee, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, and Wyoming. The open-hearth 
eteeJ rails were produced in Pennsylvania and Alabama. 

Of the total production of rails In 1899 Pennsylvania made 
almost 54 jter cent., against over 53 per cent, in 1898. Illinois 
made almost 26 per cent, in 1899, iigainat over 27 per cent, in 
1898. These two States made almost 80 per cent, of all the rails 
rolled in 1899, against almost 81 per cent, in 1898. 

The total production of 2,272,700 tons of rails in 1899 was 
divided as follows: weighing under 45 pounds to the yard, 133,- 
836 tons; weighing 45 ^wunds and less than 85 pounds, 1,559,- 
340 tons; weighing 86 pounds and over, 579,524 tons. 
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The following table gives in detail the quantity of rails of 
all kinds rolled iu 189S mid 1899 that weighed under 45 pounds 
to the ynrd, the quaati^r that weighed 45 pounds and lees tbsaj 
85 pounds, and the qviantity that weighed 85 pounds and oTflj^l 



Weight per r«d- 
Groutoni. 


i .». J 


Penn«yl. 
ranli. 


Other 

State.. 


.^. Penn»yl- 


Other 
BUl«i. 


^ 


Under 45 lb« 

45 lbs. and len than 85 
66 lbs. aud over. 


S7,r24 
871,233 
315,266 


68,157 
732,818 
137,645 


123,881 62,786 
1,404,160 836,183 
453,210. 326,367 


71,05ff 
728,157 

263,157 


133,8Sr 
l,56f>,S40 
678,634 


Total 


1,064,221 


627,020 


1,981,2411.235,336 


1,047,364 


2,272,700 



The rails reported to us which are known to have been rolled 
for street and electric railways in 1899 amounted to 154,246 
tons, against 143,815 tons in 1898, an increase of 10,431 tons. 
With the esception of a few hundred tons all were steel rails. 
The following table gives the production of street rails in this 
country from 1892 to 1899, in gross tons, as reporteil to 
figures for the last few years are given with some reeervatiou, 
the errors, if any, do not materially a&ect the general result. 



Yeu>. 


OroM tons. 


Yean. 


Grois tons. 


Yean. 


Gross toni. 


YdlM. 


Qtou toiu. 


1893.... 
1893.... 


111,580 
133,423 


1 1894... 
! 1895... 


167,457 
163,109 


1896... 
' 1807... 


145,210 
122,241 


1898... 

"••■■• 


143.815 

154,246 



rails, 
this^l 



The following table gives the total production of iron and steel 
rails in the "United States from 1892 to 1899, in gross tona. 



Years, 
GroMtoni. 


Iron. 1 eieel. 


TottU. 


Yean. 


..n. 


Bleel. 


TtttlL. 


1892._ 


10,437 
6,090 
4,674 
6,810 


1.541,407 
1,130.388 
1.017.098 
1,300,325 


1,661,844 

1,136,458 
1,021,773 
l,30fl,lSfi 


1896. 

1897 

1898 

1899 


4,347 
2,872 
8,319 
1,692 


1,117,863 
1,846,020 
1,P77,»23 

2,271,108 


i,m,mjL 








3.272,1^1 





More rails were produced iu 1899 than iu any other year 
our history. The year of next largest production was 1887, 
production in that year Ijeing 2,139,640 tons. The year of next 
largest production was 1898, when 1,981,241 toua were made, 

PRODUCTION OF IRON AND 8TEEL STRUCTURAL SBAPE8. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shajies embrace t 
production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, toes, channels, ang) 



I 

lext 1 



nnd other Btructural forme, but they do uot include plate girders 
made from plates. Plates are provided for under other claseifica- 
tions, and uuder the general statbtira of plates are iucluded all 
plates cut to gpeci 6 cations. Nearly all tbe structural shapes and 
plates used for structural purposes are made of steeh The total 
production in 1898 aud 1899 by States waa as follotvs. 



Bwica— Otiw tolM. IBM. 


Ism. 




1SS8. 


,1M0, 


Pennarlvwiia e41,726 


29,80* 

847,871 

3(M 


Ohio 

Colorado and 
Cnliforoiii 


21,233 
1 7,731 


20,W1 

8,057 






702,197 


9M,2r7 







The increnwd production of structural shapes iu 1899 as com- 
pared with 1898 was 204,080 gross tons, or over 29 per cent. 
Pennsylvania made over 93 per cent, of the total production In 
1899, New Jersey over 3 per ceut., and Ohio over 2 i>er cent. 
No other State made 1 per cent. The total production of strui- 
mral shapes iu 1898 was 702,197 tons; iu 1897 it was 583,790 
tons, Iq 1896 it was 495,571 Ions, and in 1895 it waa 617,920 tons. 

PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS, 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel iu the United 
States in 1899, eseluding nail plate, amounted to 1,903,505 gross 
tons, against 1,448,301 tons in 1898, 1,207,286 tons iu 1897, 965,- 
776 tons in 1896, 991,459 tons in 1895, 682,900 tons in 1894, 
«74.34o Ions in 1893, and 751,460 tons in 1892. .Skelp iron and 
steel are not included in our totals with plates and slieets but 
are cloased with other rolled products. 

PRODircTIOJt OF WIRE RODS, 

The pro<Iucliou of iron and steel wire rods in the United Statea 
in 1899 amounted to 1.099,37(3 gross tons, against 1,071,683 tons 
in 1898 aud 970,7.36 ions in 1897, showing an increase of only 
27,693 tons, or a little over 2.5 per cent., in 1899 over 1898. 
As compared with 1897 the iucrense in 1899 amounted to 129,- 
640 tons, or over 13 per cent. The production in 1899 was the 
largest in our historj-, the average production in the last three 

I yeare exceeding a million tons. 

Pennsylvania made the largest tjuantity of wire rods in 1899, 

I with Ohio second, Illinois third, and Massachusetts fourth. Three 
other States, New Jersey, Kentucky, and Indiana, also rolled wire 
rods in 1899 — seven Stales in all. 
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"We still import considerable quantities of the finer grades of 
iron and steei wire rods, particularly steel wire rods, our total 
imports of rods amounting to 17,064 groBS tons in the calendar 
year 1899 and to 15,985 tons in 1898. Our exports of steel wire 
rods amounted to 16,992 tons in 1899 and to 18,510 tons in 1898. 



The, production of iron and steel wire nails in the United States 
in 1899 amounted to 7,599,522 kegs of 100 pounds each, as com- 
pared w-ilh 7,418,475 kegs in 1898, an increase of 181,047 k^s, 
or over 2 per cent. In 1897 the proiiuctiou amounted to 8,997,- 
245 kegs, in 1896 to 4,719,860 kegs, in 1895 to 5,841,403 kcga, 
in 1894 to 5,681,801 kegs, and in 1893 to 5,095,945 kegs. The 
wire nails produced in 1899 were manufactured by 58 works, one 
less than were in operation in 1898. 

The following table gives the production of wire niula by Si 
in 1898 and 1899, in kegs of 100 pounds. 



StBle«— Kegs. 


1»H. 


ISM 


BlUee-Kegs. 


1B98. 


1S». * 


, 


1 126,253 

109.833 

3,408,604 

6,000 

1,711,399 

4M.37B 


176,877 
49,fi03 
Z,919,«45 
33,125 
3,083,646 
611,228 




1,384,981 
■ 168,127 


l,75B,«ft 
69,830 


aodCoiin 

N. Y. and N. J... 

Hd. and W. Va... 


UiseouripKaaiM, 
Michigan, 
WashiDBton, 
aDdCDlifariua. 


IndiuiB and Wis. 


ToUU- 


7,418,476 


7,688,68^ 



PRODUCTION OP CUT NAILS. 

Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cut nails laiS' 
cut spikes in the United States do not embrace railroad aud other 
Spikes made from bar iron, wire nails of any size, or maclune- 
made horseshoe nails. Cut spikes are included with cut nails. 

The total production of cut nails in 1899 was 1,904,340 kegs 
of 100 pounds each, against 1,572,221 kegs in 1898, an increase 
of 332,119 kegs, or over 21 jier cent. In 1886 the maximum 
production of 8,190,973 kegs was reached. In 1899 the produc- 
tion of wire nails exceeded the production of cut nails by 5,695,- 
182 kegs, In 1897 the wire nail production exceeded the cut 
nail production by 6,890,446 kegs. 

Ten States made cut nails lu 1899. The following 
shows the production of iron and steel cut nails by States 
1894 to 1899, in kegs of 100 pounds. The wire-nail produi 
for the same years is added to the table. 



,66a 

,830 
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aoM^-Km- 


imi. 


1895. 


1896. 


IBer. 


18M. 


1899. 


Ohio. 

Wert Tirgiiiw- 


1,081,631 
400,461 

373,833 
135,000 

} m.m 

94.4B2 
1 315,084 
j 


»3S,865 
347,182 

1 347,023 

161,888 

81,773 

248,184 

7,000 


640,011 
264.273 

286,210 

137,00fi 
Bl,146 

167,227 
34,000 


1,067.964 

411,396 

2«l.203 

142,031 

34,000 

164,466 

6,760 


768,171 

392.003 

184,942 
127,708 
1 87,380 

12,000 


930.133 
3S6.216 

178,006 


IbiMohnsetts 
wnd N. Jenej 


149,700 


Kw7l«o<3. Vir- 

Binla, and Kj 

Mi«Kniri, Col. 


236,286 
16,000 






Total ent nails. 
TtMl irite naili 


2,426,080 
6,681,801 


2,12fl,8B4 
5,841,403 


1,615,870 
4,71B,860 


3,108,709 
8,997,246 


1,672,221 

7,418,476 


1,904,340 

7,699,622 


Gmnd tolal.l 8,106,861 


7.971,297 


8,335,780,11,104,044 


8,090,698 


9,603.882 



The Wheeling district embraces the nail mills in Ohio and 
Marahall counties in West .Virginia nnd in Belmont and Jeifersou 
counties in Ohio, There were 178,006 kegs of cut naik mnde in 
I this district in 1899, against 282,908 kegs in 1898, 292,950 kegs 
I itt 1897, 305,881 kegs in 1896, 347,742 kega in 1895, 416,329 
kegB in 1894, 1,848,116 kegs in 1887, and 1,858,551 kegs in 
1886. AUeglieny county, Pennsylvania, which has not made any 
cut nails »ince 1890, is now a large producer uf wire nails. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ALL ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 

By the phrn^ rolled iron and steel we include all iron and 

steel rolled into fiuislied forms, as follows: (1) all sizes of iron 

and steel rails ; (2) plate and sheet iron and steel ; (3) iron and 

I st«el plates for cut nails and cut spikes; (4) wire rods; (5) iron 

and steel structural shapes; (6) bar, bolt, hoop, skelp, rolled 

I axles, and other miscellaneous forms. Hammered axles and other 

' forgiogs are not included, nor muck and scrap bars, billets, tiu- 

L plate and sheet bars, and other intermediate products. 

The prwIucUon of all iron and steel rolle<l into iinished forms 

' in the United States in 1899 was 10,356,397 gross tons, against 

j 8,513,370 tons in 1898, an increase of 1,843,027 tons, or over 21 

I p«ff cent. Twenty-seven Stat«s rolled either iron or steel or both 

[ iron and steel in 1899, the same number as in 1898. On page 61 

will be found a table of rolled iron ami steel production since 1887. 

It has l>een impossible for many years to separate rolled iron 

[ from roUetl steel, but the use of puddled iron in this country bas 

been increasing in late years. 
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PRODDCTION OF IHON BLOOMS AMD BILLETS. 

The blooms and billets produced in forges directly from t 
ore in 1890 amounted to 3,142 gross tous, agatust 1,767 tons in 
1898. 1,455 tons in 1897, 1.346 tons in 1896, 40 tons in 1895, 40 
tons in 1894, 864 tons in 1893, and 2.182 tons in 1892. All the 
ore blooms produced in 1898 and 1899 were made by the Cha- 
teaugay Ore and Iron Company, of Plattaburgh, New York. The 
Helton Forge of W. J. Pasley, at Grumpier, Aehe county, North 
Carolina, was not running in 1897, 1898, or 1899. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig and scrap iron in 
1899, and which were for sale and not intended for the consump- 
tion of the makers, amounted to 9,932 gross tons, against 6,345 
tons in 1898, 7,159 tons in 1897. 6,494 tons in 1896, 7,185 tons 
in 1895, 3,221 tons in 1894, and 6,605 tons in 1893. All the l»ig 
and scrap blooms made in forges in 189.5, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 
1899, and for sale, were produced in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 



rRODUCTION OF ALLEQHEST 



PEN'SeYLVANIA, 



The following table gives the number of blast furnaces, roUing 
mills, and steel works, and the production in gross tons of pig 
iron and crude steel and of iron and steel rails and structural 
shapes in Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, in 1897, 1898, and 1899. 



Demils— Gj«b toni, 


1S97. 


1S89. 


1SB9. 


Blast ftirafleM 


...Number 


30 

2,eS3,09S 

61 

2,061,837 

726,282 

42,231 

3,829,330 

638,798 

367,702 


30 
3,022,901 

eo 

2,338.087 

1,042,360 

52.362 

3.432,789 

564.086 

461.323 


30 
3.266,6-8 

63 
2.606.220 

1,470,271 

68,426 

4,184,917 


Boiling miUa and steel works 


...Number 


Prodaction of open-hearth rteel Tons 

Production of crucibls sud other steel....To[u 
Total production of steel Tons. 






686,880 





Allegheny county produced in 1899 almost 24 per cent, of the 
total pi-oduction of pig iron in the United States; over 34 per' 
cent, of the total production of bessemer steel ingots and castings ; 
almost 50 per cent, of the total production of open-hearth steel 
ingots and castings; over 67 per cent, of tho total production of 
crucible steel ; almost 39 per cent, of the total production uf all 
kinds of steel ; over 26 per cent, of the total production of I 
semer steel rails ; and over 64 per cent, of tho total productioB'! 
structural shapes. 
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PRODUCTION OF TIXPLATES. 

The duty on tinplates and terne plates provided for in the 

I tariff act of 1«90 went into effect on'Julj- 1, 1891. From that 

I date iintil the close of the fiscal year ending on Juue 30, 1897, 

I the slatJBtics of our production of tiuplates and terne plates were 

regularly collected for the Treasury Department by Colonel Ira 

Aver, special agent. For the second half of 1897 and the year 

1S98 they were collected by the editor of the Metal Wwker, of 

I New York, and for 1899 they have been estimated by the editor 

[of the Metal. Worker and the editor of Tin and Terne. of Piite- 

} burgh, the difiereuce betweeu their estimates not l>eing very great. 

From the data thus obtained we have compiled the tullowing 

table in gross tons of our production of tiuplatea and terne plates 

in the calendar years 1891 to 1899, the figures for 1891 being for 

■ the last six months only. The production of dipping plauta is 

(included in the figures given for each year. 



CiUondu ;e.». 


Gro«lou>. 


Culcmlar r«n. 


firou tons. 


jimi <lMt *U montlu).. 


m 

18,808 
66,182 
74.860 
U3,66e 




Itiil,3tt2 










18M 


iBfle 


397,7(17 






I,<(M,582 







IMPORTS OF TINP] 

The following table, compiled from official sources of informa- 
tion, gives the quantities and foreign values of the tinplates ini- 
p ported into the United States in the calendar years 1871 to 1699. 



Ycui. 


Gromtma. 


VkllWi. 


Y«l™. 


G™iwd.. 


V^^. 




82,969 

85,639 
97,177 
79.778 
91,0M 
S9,9'lii 
112,479 
107,864 
1M.3S0 
1S8,D49 
183,00S 
313,987 
221,2*3 
316,181 
328,696 


>9,e4e,s7s 

13,893,450 
14,240,868 
13,057,6158 
12,098,885 

9,416,810 
10,679,028 

9,069,967 
13,227.659 
18,478,110 
14,888,907 
17,975,191 
18,156,773 
16,858,660 
15,991.152 


1886 

1887 


257.822 
283.836 
298,238 
331,811 
320,436 
327,882 
368,472 
253,166 
215,068 
218,646 
119,171 
83,851 
68,775 
58,916 




un. 












31.726,707 
33,670,158 


tn 
























12,063,1(17 
11,482,380 




1895 

1896 


M 




















ISW 
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IRON AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING. 

In the fiscal year 1899 the United States built 91 steel vessels, 
against 63 iron and steel vessels in the fiscal ye^r 1898. The 
gross tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal year 1899 was 
131,379 tons, against 62,266 tons in the preceding year. Vessels 
for the United States Navy are not included in the figures here 
given, which have all been furnished by the Hon. Eugene T. 
Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation of the Treasury De- 
partment. All the vessels built in the fiscal year 1899 were built 
of steel. The following table shows the number and tonnage of 
the steel vessels launched in the United States during the fiscal 
year 1899 within the jurisdiction of the ports named. 



Ports. 
Fiscal year 1899. 



Bath, Me 

Boston, Mass 

New York, N. Y 

Newark, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Wilmington, Del 

Baltimore, Md 

Los Angeles, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal.... 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Sitka, Alaska 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Port Huron, Mich 

Marquette, Mich 

Grand Haven, Mich... 

Chicago, 111 

Louisville, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 



Total 



SaUlng. 



No. 



2 
1 



Tons. 



6,207 



9,386 
1,102 



8,843 



25,538 



Steam. 



Barges. 



No. 



1 
1 
4 
1 

33 
7 
2 
1 
4 
2 
5 

10 
2 
1 



1 
1 
1 
3 



80 



Tons. 



2,466 

23 

1,962 

25 

37,044 

9,308 

508 

92 

2,346 

154 

725 

34,266 

4,402 

4,936 



34 

2,427 

595 

1,715 



103,018 



No. 



3 
1 



Tons. 



2,485 
338 



2,823 



Total. 



No. 



3 
1 
4 
4 

34 
7 
2 
1 
4 
2 
5 

10 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 



91 



Tons. 



8,663 

23 

1,962 

2,510 

37,382 

9,308 

508 

92 

2,346 

154 

725 

34,266 

4,402 

14,322 

1,102 

34 

11,270 

595 

1,715 



131,379 



STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The following statistics, for which we are indebted to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department and the Commis- 
sioner Greneral of Immigration of the same Department, give the 
total number of immigrants who arrived in the United States in 
the calendar years 1894 to 1899, except from the British North 
American Possessions and Mexico, for which countries statistics 
of immigration are not collected. 
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CoimlrlM. 


ISM. 


1S». 


ISK. 


1B9T. 


19W. 


... H 




71,317 
40,505 

3,434 
10,608 
13.458 
2S,078 

1,080 
19,481 

4,393 

2,2fi7 
3e,S26 

2,e60 
16,406 


8B,6Se 
37,278 

4,243 
26,972 
34,979 
39,647 
731 
28,147 

4,24S 

1,996 
46,010 

3,088 
18,407 


49.428 
28,621 

2,080 
38,024 
25,683 
37,460 

1,449 
35,506 

2,633 

1,443 
69,244 

1,883 
27,728 


39,771 
18,786 

2,104 
16,003 
16.317 
21,969 

4.844 
18,692 

1,872 

768 

68,787 

1,417 
23,070 


39,444 
18,361 

1,671 

} 60,332 

j 39,640 
17,365 
2,090 
855 
69,890 
1,202 
16,060 


17,989 ^^H 

26,285 ^^H 







EobtmiB kiid UnnpkiT.. 


Bw^ except Pokod... 


Bwwlen Kid Nor».y 




^. 








260,313 


324,330 


801,067 


222,399 


254,900 


^^B 




• There was nn increase of 106,418 in the total immigration of ^^H 
1899 over that of 1898. Of the immigrants in 1899 an increas- ^^H 
jugly Urge unmber came from Bohemia, Hungary, Riiasia, Poland. ^^H 
.mad Italy. These countries and other parts of Austria not men- ^^H 
tioned sent us in 1899 a toUl of 243,248 immigrants. The char- ^^1 
kct«r of this immigration is in the main most undesirahle, but the ^^H 
plain duty to place some odequate check upon a great evil with ^^H 
which our country is to-day confronted la wholly neglected. The ^^H 
immigration in 1900 will he very much larger than in 1899. ^^| 


TOTAL rRODITCTION OP ROLLED IttOM AND STEEL. ^^H 


The production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled into gu- ^^H 
ished forms in the United States from 1S87 to 1899 is given below. ^^M 


uniL 


Iron BDd 


Ban. bixipa, 

Bxlcs. skelp, Wire rods. 

md iJuipM. 1 


aLeeU, aicepl 
nail plate. 


ful naUs. 
Grou tona. 




latr 


a,lS9,640 
1,403,700 
l,G23,304 
1,836,307 
1,307,176 
1,651,8M 
1,136,459 
1.0ai,772 
1,306,185 
1,122,010 
1,647,892 
I,»SI,S41 
2,272,700 


2,184,279 
2,034,162 
2,374,96a 
2,B18,eflO 
2,644,041 
3,033,439 
2,461,497 
2,156,876 
3,006,766 
2.731,932 
3,081,700 
3,941,957 




603.365 
609,827 
716,496 
809,981 
678,937 
761,460 
674,34S 
682,900 
991,469 
965,776 
1,207,286 
1,448,301 


308.432 
289,891 
269,409 
261,828 
233.312 
201.242 
136.113 
108.262 
96,086 
72,137 
94,0M 
70,188 
85,015 


6,235.704 ^^M 
4,817.349 ^H 

5,390.963 ^H 
6,106,814 ^^H 
4,976,686 ^^H 

^m 

6,6)6,841 ^^M 
7,001,728 ^^H 

10,367.397 ^^1 


18B8 


279,789 
363,851 
467,099 
538,007 
627,329 
537,272 
673,409 
791,130 
623,U8« 
97l),73fl 
1,071,683 


im. -... 




















^^^^^J 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1898 AND 189B. 

Subjects IMS. ia09. 

Production of Fig Iron, grora tons .. 11,778,934 13,630,703 

Frodnctlun of SplegeleiMO and Ferro-muigtuiese, in- 

claileil in Pig Iron, gro« ton> 213,769 216,708 

Production of Bar, Hoop, Skelp, i^Ic., not inclading 

Wire Koila, grom Um» 3,33P,760 4,090,524 

Productioii of Iron and Sleel StructnnLl Shapei, 

gram tons _ 702,1B7 906.377 

Production of Iron and Steel Wire Rods, grom too*. l,071,eSS 1,099,370 
Production of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, except 

KBil Plate, groM ton* I,M8,aO! 1,903,305 

Production of Iron and Steel Cut Nails and Cut 

Spikei, kegs of 100 pounds 1,672,231 1,901,340 

Production of Iron -and Steel Wire Naila, kegs of 

100 pounds 7,418,4/5 7,599,523 

Production of all Boiled Iron and Steel, inolading 

* Cut Nailn and excluding Rails, gross tons 6,532,129 8,084,697 

Production of all Rolled Iron and Steel, ineludiug 

both Cut N'aik and BaiU, gross tons 8,513,370 10,857,397 

Production of Bessemer Steel Raits, grou tona 1,976,702 2,£70,585 

Production of Open-beHrth Steel Rails, gross tons 1,220 S33 

Production of Iron Raili, groH tons 3,319 1,592 

Production of all kindit of Riulii, gross tons 1,981,241 2,273,700 

Production of Street BaiU, included above, gross tons 143,S15 154,246 

Production of Beraemer Steel, gross tons 6,609,017 7,386,354 

ProdncUon of Open-heartli Steel, gross tone _ 3,230,393 2,947,316 

Production of Crucible Steel, gross tons 89,747 101,213 

Production of Blister and Patented Steel, gross tons... 3,801 4,B7* 

Production of all kinds of Steel, gross tons 8,932,857 10,639,657 

ProdnctioQ of Ore, Pig, and Scrap Blooms for sale, 

gross tons 8,113 18,074 

Produc^ou of Ti[iplales and Tenie Plates, gross tons. 336,916 397,767 

Value of Imports of Iron and 8l«d tl3,474,S72 $16,800,579 

Value of Exports of Iron and Steel t83,771,660 (105,669.077 

Production of Iron Ore, gross tons 19,433,716 

Imports of Iron Ore, gross tons 187,093 674,082 

Total Consumption of Iron Ore, gro« Ions 21,193,000 25,200,000 

Production of oil kinds of Cool, gross tons. 196,405,953 •230.838,973 

Shipments of Penn^lvania Anthracite, gross tons... 41,899,761 47,6SS,1!04 

ImpotUi of Coal, gross tons 1,273,706 1,393,640 

Exports of Coal, gross tons 4,808,405 5,753,150 

Iron and Steel Ships Built in the veav ended June 30. 63 91 

Uiles of Neir Railroad completed 3,109 alMUt4,g00 

Immigrants in the year ended December 31 254,900 38l,)lB 
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PBODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 

STATES IN 1895. 1896, 1897, 1898, AND 1899, BY STATES. 



Thr /oflmn'nj Satitlki, giving the total production <)f pig iron in ihe VitUtd 
Sola /or the pa»t five years, have iwn eolUded directly from tlie Manu- 
/<telunr> by The Anurican Iron and Steel Aitociation. 







Gro»t 


u.ofI,MO 


pou..d.. 


. — 




1896. 


im. 


1607. 


1888. 


im 


HBiwcbiuetU 


4,710 

5,616 

181,702 

65,502 

4,701,183 

10,fll6 

3*6,588 

323 

31,031 

854,667 

4,682 

141,868 

63,780 

248,129 

1,463,789 

1,000,091 

91,222 

148,400 

27,618 
68,608 


1,873 

10,187 

206,075 

59,163 

4,024,166 

79,472 

886,277 

2,161 

15,583 

022,170 

1,221 

108,569 

70,660 

248,338 

1,196,328 

92fi,239 

149,611 

158,484 


3,284 
8,336 
243,304 
96,606 
4,631,634 
193,703 
307,610 


3,661 
6,330 
228,011 
100,681 
6,637,832 
190,974 
283,274 


2,476 
10,129 
264,346 
127,698 
6,558,878 
234,477 




















17,092 

947,831 

6,176 

132,007 

36,899 

272,130 

1.372,880 

1,117,239 

132,578 

103,909 


13,702 

1,033,676 

8,178 

193,699 

100,724 

263,430 

1.986,358 

1,395,898 

147,040 

172,781 


} 17,836 




1,083,906 

6,803 

187,868 


Tint. 


*** Viiginifl 






346,160 
2,378.212 
1,442.012 


mhrib 




SShmIii 


' 




1 203,176 


^t' 


13,548 
46,104 


23,883 
6.582 


1 141,010 


138,880 




9,440.308 


8,623,127 


9,662,680 


11,773,934 


13,630,703 





■ noniicTiox 07 



) BITCMINOUS 



^ 


Onm Una at Z.240 pouiidi. 


len. 


UM. 


ia»7. 


law. 


im- 




63,591 

65,503 

1,161,806 


33,477 

59,163 

1,053,772 










95,696 
837,081 


100,681 
1,102,693 


f 163,853 


PoinijlTuiiB 

Mwrtand 


1,420,618 
15,081 




1,370,899 


1,146.411 


933,777 


1,303,273 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 

STATES.— Continued. 



PBODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON FROM 1895 TO 1899. 



States. 



Massachusetts 
Connecticut... 

New York 

Pennsylyania 

Maryland 

Viiginia 

Geoigia 

Alabama 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan...... 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Total 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1895. 



4,710 
6,616 
6,220 
4,474 



13,365 
18,816 

4,682 
19,243 
10,467 
91,222 
45,957 

1,680 



225,341 



1896. 



1,873 

10,187 

6,200 

2,714 

4,844 

1,373 

14,250 

29,787 

1,221 

27,133 

11,426 

149,511 

41,375 

9,350 



310,244 



1897. 



3,284 

8,336 

6,380 

1,988 

4,580 

220 

17,092 

14,913 

6,175 

24,427 

7,807 

132,578 

I 28,431 



265,211 



1898. 



3,661 
6,336 
6,600 
3,191 
2,106 

13,762 

36,734 

6,178 

17,498 

6,351 

147,640 

47,693 



296,750 



} 



1899. 



2,476 

10,129 

7,120 

3,731 

1,708 

41,669 
6,803 

29,037 
6,476 

176,617 



284,766 



PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE PIG IRON 

FROM 1895 TO 1899. 



States. 



New York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Total 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1895. 



112,891 

3,544,883 

10,916 

346,589 

323 

17,669 

836,851 

141,968. 

63,780 

228,886 

1,453,332 

1,006,091 

I 102,443 

25,938 
58,508 



7,950,068 



1896. 



167,398 

2,967,680 

74,628 

384,904 

2,151 

1,343 

892,383 

108,569 

70,660 

221,205 

1,184,900 

925,239 

117,109 

3,198 
45,104 



7,166,471 



1897. 



237,924 

3,792,565 

189,122 

307,390 



932,918 

132,907 

35,899 

247,703 

1,365,082 

1,117,239 

86,992 

12,369 
6,582 



8,464,692 



1896 



' 221,411 

4,432,049 

188,868 

283,274 



996,942 
192,699 
100,724 
245,941 
1,980,007 
1,365,898 

134,558 

40,318 
91,222 



10,273,911 



lcW9. 



220,971 

6,134,629 

219,236 

363,943 



1 



17,835 

1,042,236 

187,858 

119,019 

817,129 

2,371,736 

1,442,012 



i 



161,471 

37,867 

100,553 



11,736,38? 
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F<Jl! ^^1 


STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IB 
CLOSE OF 1896, 1897, 1898, 


ON UNSOLD AT THE ^^| 
AND 189B. ^^H 

he hanJt <,/ raaieri or thrir ^^H 
ujarturrri in warrant ynnic, ^^^^| 
•■> in tht handt of fmuamrra, ^^^^H 
foreign pig iron held in bond. ^^^M 


md da mH intJade other warrant Hotke, or Mac 
ar pig iron madt /or Ike ute of Ute nutkeri, or 


etMea mi DiaMeti. 


OTOM loni Dt 3,340 pomidi. ^^^| 


1898. 


ISVT. 


1898. 


UM. ^^^H 




7,989 
47,837 
S,4fl7 


8,103 
3fl,W4 

7.730 


4,839 

26,006 
1,863 


350 ^^^1 












49,079 
34,998 

33,S»S 
6,113 
30,522 
65, til 
10,122 
7,12B 


SS.862 
22,301 


27,949 

9,926 


^^^H 

^^H 

^^H 
^^H 
^^H 


Schuylkill Valley - 

JaninU V«Iley 


i 


19.S70 
533 
25,743 
64,532 
33,463 
7,466 


26,076 
8,533 

27,683 

100 

7,392 




^^^1 


^^H 
^^H 


Charoosl 




215,959 


208.860 


108,805 


^^H 








l,6*t 
43,238 
18,SCXI 
122,079 
14,200 
29,763 


2.179 
70.S09 
18.791 
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10.546 
2S.00S 


3,432 
18,883 
14,268 
27,168 

5,546 
24,389 




^H <n.,i„i. 
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3,359 ^^H 


^P Koith Ouoliiu. GeoiglB, snd T«iw 
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1 Kiluming Viill.7 

m uk» oou,ii« 

^B Busing Bock bit. imd charcoal... 
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e,W8 

931 

,')3,75S 


38.148 
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22.285 
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S,0«1 
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^^H 

^^H 


10.799 




118.604 


76.238 


28,910 


^^H 






ladluo, MiDhigan. and UinneMU 

ntiooU uid Wi»co..rin 

UiNonri >nd Colorido 


84,035 
16,233 
^662 


109.272 
12,939 
14.663 


24.698 
1 5.053 


^H 




711,849 


666,489 


291,283 


^^1 






OTO.'tn 


L rsED. 
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383,B2S 
134,687 
193.034 


339,793 
106.901 

209.795 


116.616 
83,978 
91,642 
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^^ rt-— — t , 




H* ~ ' 


711,849 


688.489 
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I _ _- - _- — - 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF STEEL RAILS AT MILI^ 
IN PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1868 TO 1899. 



The folUnving table of numbly prices of steel rails has been compiled by 
The American Iron and Steel Association, The prices given have been 
averaged monthly from weekly quotations and are per ton of 2J^40 pounds. 



i 



1868. •• 
18G9... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
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AVERAGE PRICES PER GROSS TON OF No. 1 FOUNDRY PIG ^^| 


reON AT PHIL.A,DELPH1A SINCE 1860. ^^H 


Thr foUoieing lalAe of average moiitlUi/ prica 0/ No. 1 foundry pig iron ^^^H 
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STATISTICS OF THE CAMDIAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1899. 



TiVe are glad to record a marked improvement in the iron and 
steel industries of Canada in 1899. Relatively theae induatries 
made as mucli progress in that year as those of the United States 
and of European countries. 'Sen iron and etee) enterprises were 
undertaken, chiefly in the Province of Ontario, and the production 
of works that had already been eatabliBhed was iucrenaed, Canada 
DOW bids fair to become in a few years an important contributor 
to the world's supply of iron and steel, and possibly it may con- 
tribute in a still larger degree to its supply of iron ore and coal. 

The prf^resa of the Canadian iron and steel industries in 1899, 
ns in the two preceding years, has been greatly promoted by the 
action of the Dominion Parliament in enacting the bounty act of 
June 29, 1897, which provided for the payment of liberal bounties 
hy the Dominion Government to the manufacturers of " stoel in- 
gots, puddled iron bars, and pig iron," 43 per ton to be paid "on 
eleel ingots manufactured from ingredients of which not less than 
50 per cent, of the weight thereof consists of pig iron made in 
Canada;" 83 per ton "on puddled iron burs manufactured from 
pig iron made in Canada ; " 83 per ton " on pig iron on the pro- 
portion produced from Canadian ore ; " and $2 per ton " on pig 
iron on the proportion produced from foreign ore." By the terms 
of the act referred to these bounties were to terminate on April 
33, 1902, but an act of the Dominion Parliament dated August 
11,1899, extended the bounty provisions to June 30, 1907, pro- 
vided, however, that they should be annually reduced aft^r April 
23, 1902, aa follows: from that dale to June 30, 1903, 90 per 
cent, shall be paid ; from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, 75 per 
cent.; from July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, 55 per cent.; from 
July t, 1905, to June 30, 1906, 3.5 per cent. ; from July 1, 1906, 
to June 30, 1907, 20 per cent. The act of August 11, 1899, also 
provided that, "notwithstanding anything in the statutes of 1897, 
or in this act, no bounty shall be paid under this act on steel 
ingots made from puddled iron bars manufactured in Canada." 
The Iwunty provisions of the act of June 29, 1897, were held to 
have come into force on April 23, 1897 We have quoted from 
the official copy of the acta of the Dominion Parliament. 



■ THE CANAIHAN IROX TRAD 



PRODUCTION OF IRON AND BTEEL IN 1 



The production of pig iron in the DoininioD of Canada 
first ascertained from the mannfacturere by the Amerit-au Iron 
and Steel Association for the j-ear 1894, when it amounted to 
44,791 gross tons. In 1805 the production amounted to 37,829 
tons, in 1896 to 60,030 tons, in 1897 to 53,796 tons, and in :8£i8 
to 68,7.55 tons. In 1899 the production of all kinds of pig iron, 
including Bpiegeleisen and ferro- manganese, was 94,077 tons, of 
which 17,796 tons nerc charcoal and 76,281 tons were chaicoid 
and coke mixed and coke pig iron. The production of Bessemer 
pig iron in 1899, included in the figures given above, waa 5,120 
tons, and the production of basic pig iron was 22,666 tons — all 
made by one company. The total production of pig Iron in 1899 
as compared with that of 1898 shows an increaj^e of 25,322 tons. 
Tile consumption of limestone by the Canadian furnaces in 1899 
amounted to 50,726 tons, against 30,302 tons in 1898. 

Canada produced spicgeleisen and ferro-manganese for the first 
time in the spring of 1899, the Mineral Products Company, of 
Hillsboro, New Brunswick, having blown in its leased furnace at 
Bridgeville, Nova 8cotia, on May 11 of that year. A mixture of 
charcutil and coke is nseil for fuel. The furnace did not run con- 
tinuously on spicgekiseu and ferro-mangtmcse in 1899, about one- 
fourth of its production during the year being ordinary pig iron. 

On December 31, 1899, tlie unsold stocks of pig iron in Canada 
which were in the hands of the manufacturers or their agents 
amounted to 9,932 tuns, as compared with 9,979 tons on De- 
cember 31, 1898, 20,265 tons on Dwember 31, 1897. 29.320 tons 
on December 31, 1896. and 17.800 tons on December 31.1895. 
Of the unsold pig iron on hand ou December 31, 1899, a little less 
than one-half was charcoal pig iron, the remainder being coke. 

On December 31, 1899, there were 9 completed blast furnaces 
jn the Dominion, and of this number 4 were iu blast and 5 were 
out of blast. On Deoember 81,1898, there were also 9 completeil 
furnaces, of which 3 were in blast aud 6 were out of blast. 

The production of Bt^ssemer and of basic and add open-hearth 
steel ingots and costings in 1899 wits 22,000 gross tons, against 
21,540 Ions in 1898, Of tlie total production of open-hearth steel 
in 1899 about one-third was made by the acid process. The pro- 
duction of iron rails and oj^en-hearth steel raii» iu 1899 amount 
ed to 835 gross tons, against 600 tons in 1898; structural sht 
2,899 tons, agunst 1,565 tons in 1898 ; cut nails made by 
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mills and eteel works Imviiig cut-nail factories connected with 
their plants, 235,981 kegs of 100 pounds, against 15-2,688 kegs in 
1898; plates and aheetn, 2,220 tons, against about 1,000 tons in 
1898; all other rolled products, excluding muck and scrap bars, 
blnuiuB. t)illetj9, sheet bars, etc., 94,153 tons, against 80,.322 tons 
ill 1898. C'lianging the cut ntiil production from kegs to gross 
tons, the total qunntity of all kinds of iron and steel rolled into 
finished products in the Domiuiou in 1899, excluding muck and 
scrap bars, billets, and other intermediate products, amounted to 
110,642 tons, against 90,303 tons in 1898. 77.021 tons in 1897, 
75,043 tdnH in 1896, and fiB,402 tons in 1895. 

The total uuuil>er of completed rolling mills and steel works 
In Canada on December 31, 1899, was 16. Of this number at 
least three were idle during the whole of 1899. 

CHANGE8 IN EXISTINO I'lANTa IN CANADA, 

During 1899 the Abbott-Mitchell Iron and Steel Company was 
organiited for the purpose of erecting a rolling mill at Belleville, 
Ontario, and during the same year the work of erecting the nec- 
essary buildings was commenced. Parts of the plants of the Met- 
ropolitan liolling Mills, of Mouti-eal, Canada, the Thames Iron 
Works, of Norwich, Conn., and the Nashua Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, of Niuhua, New Hampshire, were acquired, the two works 
first named being entirely dismantled. The new plant at Belle- 
ville was not euriipleted and put in operation until 1900. It is 
equipped with one 9, one 12, and one 18-ineh train of rolls and 
will manufacture bars ami other shapes. 

On January 1, 190O, the Hamilton Steel and Iron Company, 
Limited, of Hamilton, Ontario, acquired the business of the Ham- 
ilton Blast Furnace Company, which formerly operated a coke 
liimaoe at Hamilton, and the Ontario Rolling Mill Company, 
which formerly opernteil two rolling mills at Hamilton, all in the 
Province of Ontario. In addition to manufacturing nil the prod- 
UcU formerly made b}' the blast furnace company and the rolling 
mill company the new company will also make basic and acid steel, 
two open-hearth ftiruacea having been recently completed. The 
first steel wag made on May 9 of the present year, 

NEW IKON AND STEEL ENTERPRIfiES. 

In 1899 the Canada Iron Furnace Company commenced the 
erevtiou of a charcoal furnace at Mi<lland, Ontario, which it ex- 
pects to have completed and ready to blow in iu June next. It 



will \>e 60 feet high and its bosli diameter will be 12 feet. It will 
have an annua) capacity of about 30,000 gross tons of pig iron. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, of Sydney, 
Cape Breton, Canada, commenced in the fall of 1899 the erection 
of four blast furnaces at Sydney, two of which it expecla to have 
completed and ready for operation in the fall of 1900 and two 
in the spring of 1901. The furnaces will be 85 feet high and 17 
feet in diameter at the boah. Coke will be used for fuel, obtain- 
ed from the company's own ovens, of which 400 of the Otto- 
Hoffman type are now being built. Hematite iron ore will be 
brought from the company's mines on Belle Island, Newfoundland. 
The four furnaces will have an annual capacity of about 400,000 
gross tons of pig iron suitable for the manufacture of open-hearth 
steel. The same company is also erecting at Sj'dney ten 50-groe8- 
ton ojten-hearth furnaces of the Campbell tilting type. Both acid 
and basic eteel will be mode. These furnaces will have an auai 
capacity of about 350,000 gross tons. 

Early in 1900 Messrs. William Kennedy & Sons, Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, erected at that place one 2-toii Tropeni 
converter for the manufacture of steel caatings. Steel was firet 
produced in April, 1900. 

The Canadian Steel Company was recently granted a chartar' 
by the Dominion Parliament. It advises us that its cai " 
stock will be 818,000,000 and that it will shortly commence 
erect works at Welland and Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario, 
for the manufacture of pig iron, Bessemer and open-hearth steel, 
steel rails, plates, structural shapes, etc., etc. The first plant will 
be built at Welland and will have a capacity of about 1,000 tons 
per day of finished products. The organization of the company 
will be completed as soon as the royal assont is obtained for the 
charter. The company expects to have its plant at Welland 
operation in May, 1901. Contracts for the erection of the blast 
naces and steel works have been plac»l with Pittsburgh com] 

The Nickel and Steel Company advises ns that it is about tO 
commence the erection of a' large blast furnace, a steel plant, 
and a rolling mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, with 810,000,- 
000 capital. The company hopes to have its works completed 
and in operation In the spring of 1901. Nickel ore from the 
Sudbury district and iron ore from the Micliipicoten district will 
be used in the blast furnace. The rolling mill will liave a dtalj 
capacity of about 1,000 tons of steel rails, burs, and plates, 
other furnaces and steel plants in Canada arc projected. 
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THE FOREIGN IRON TRADE IN RECENT YEARS. 



THE world's production OF PIG IRON AND STEEL. 

In the following table is given the production of pig iron and 
steel in all countries in 1899 or in the most recent year for 
which statistics have been received. English tons of 2,240 pounds 
are used for Great Britain, Canada, the United States, and " other 
countries," and metric tons of 2,204 pounds for all other coun- 
tries, metric tons being used as the equivalent of English tons 
in ascertaining the total production for all countries. The sta- 
tistics of steel production for the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Finland, Sweden, 
Spain, and Canada embrace ingots and direct castings, but for 
Grermany and Luxemburg and Italy complete ingot statistics are 
not available and the statistics for finished steel have been used. 



Countries. 



United States 

Great Britain 

Germany and Luxem- 
burg 

France 

Belgium 

Austria and Ifungary.. 
•Russia and Finland.... 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

Japan 

Other countries (about) 



Total 



Pig iron. 



Years. 



1899 
1899 

1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1897 
1899 
1897 
1899 



Tons. 



13,620,703 
9,305,319 

8,142,017 

2,567,388 

1,036,185 

1,427,240 

2,222,469 

531,766 

295,840 

8,393 

94,077 

57,678 

100,925 



39,410,000 



Per- 
centage. 



34.56 
23.61 

20.66 

6.51 

2.63 

3.62 

5.64 

1.35 

.75 

.02 

.24 

.15 

.26 



100.00 



Steel. 



Years. 



1899 
1899 

1899 
1899 
1899 
1896 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1899 

1899 



Tons. 



10,639,857 
5,000,000 

6,290,434 

1,554,354 

729,920 

880,696 

1,494,000 

265,121 

122,954 

94,667 

22,000 



15,997 



Per- 
centage. 



27,110,000 



39.25 
18.44 

23.20 

5.73 

2.70 

3.25 

5.51 

.98 

.45 

.35 

.08 

.06 



100.00 



In tables that have appeared in previous issues of our Annual 
Report we have given the world's probable total production of pig 
iron in 1800 as 825,000 English tons; in 1830 as 1,825,000 tons; 
in 1850 as 4,750,000 tons; in 1870 as 11,900,000 tons ; in 1880 
as 17,950,000 tons ; in 1890 as 27,157,000 tons ; and now we esti- 
mate the total production in 1899 as 39,410,000 tons, of which 
the United States made 34.56 per cent. 

From the most trustworthy sources of information that were 
available more than twenty years ago we then estimated the 
world's production of steel in 1878 as amounting to 3,021,000 
English tons. Subsequently we estimated the production in 1889 



THE FOEEION IRON THAD 



JCENT YEARS, 



ti amounting to 10,948,000 tons. The figures given In tbe above 
table show that the produotion had increased iu 1899 to 27,110,- 
000 tons, of whidi the United Stntes made 39.25 per cent. 

'a GREAT PIG IRON PRODL'CERS. 

For the United States and Great Britain gross tons of 2,240 
I pounds are used in the table below, and for France, Germany ami 
I I/tzemburg, and Russia metric tons of 2,204 pounda are used. 



1,711,287 

1,665,179 
l,T0fl,7»3 

2,M8,riS 

3,401,362 
S,023,TS3 

1,866,961 
2,066,5M 
!,S01,215 
S.TilfioS 
ifi3B,19\ 
4,U4,3S1 
4,6S3,32S 
4.696,510 

i,m,Bm 

4,044,626 

5,6es,3a» 

6,417,148 

6,4HB,788 
7,603,643 
0,203,708 
8,279,870 

9,167,000 
7,124,502 
6,667,388 
9,446,306 
8,613,127 
9,653,680 
11,773,934 
13,620,703 



5,445,757 
6,963,616 
6.637,179 
6,741.929 
6,666,451 
6,991,408 
6,365,463 
6,555,997 
6,608,664 
6,381,061 
6,905,837 
7,749,333 



7,416.469 
7,009,754 
7,669,518 
7,998,969 
8,322,824 
7,904,214 
7,406,064 
6,709,266 
6,976,990 
7,427,342 
7,708,469 
8,659.681 
8,706,465 
8,609,719 
t9,S06.319 



,409,439 
,391,124 
,563,683 
,988,395 
,240,675 
,906,383 
,039,389 
,846,345 
,983,725 
,147,641 
,236,687 
,720,088 
.914,009 



S,66S 
,023,958 
,337,121 
,634,568 
,658,451 
.641,217 
,937,461 
.986,003 
.380,088 
.466.414 
•3,675 
,881,466 
.813,766 
142,017 



,380,966 
,178,114 
S59,64t 
,217,838 



,531,374 
,400,286 
,728,208 
,886,350 
,039,067 
,069,430 
,871,637 
,630,648 
,616,674 
,567,622 
,683,349 
,733,964 
,962,196 
,897,387 
,057,268 
,003,096 
.0811,714 
,003,868 
,339,637 
,484,191 
,626,076 
,667,388 



384,231 
380,319 
427,182 
441,438 
396,338 
417,239 
433,636 
448,411 
469.476 
462,630 
481,679 
509.819 
637.636 
583,104 
612,447 
683.315 
740,087 
926,483 
1,004.933 
1,071,813 
1,148,937 
1,832,505 
1,452,380 
1,613,069 
1,868,671 
2,233,469 



inUon. I ?ro*Ukin&l. 



Auetria and Hungary annually produce over a million tons of 
I ^g iron, Bel^um about a million tons, Sweden about lialf a 
I ffliUloD tons, and Spain about 300,000 tons. See preceding page. 
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THE FOREIGN IRON TRADE IN RECENT YEARS. 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS AND 
RAIDS IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots and of Bessemer steel 
rails in the United States from 1867 to 1899 and in Great Britain 
as far back as statistics are available was as follows, in gross tons. 



Years. 



United States— Gross tons. 



Ingots. 



Rails. 



1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 



2,679 

7,589 

10,714 

37,500 

40,179 

107,239 

152,368 

171,369 

335,283 

469,639 

500,524 

653,773 

829,439 

1,074,262 

1,374,247 

1,614,687 

1,477,345 

1,375,631 

1,519,430 

2,269,190 

2,936,033 

2,511,161 

2,930,204 

3,688,871 

3,247,417 

4,168,435 

3,215,686 

3,571,313 

4,909,128 

3,919,906 

5,475,315 

6,609,017 

7,586,354 



2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

30,367 

34,152 

83,991 

115,192 

129,414 

259,699 

368,269 

386,866 

491,427 

610,682 

852,196 

1,187,770 

1,284,067 

1,148,709 

996,983 

959,471 

1,574,703 

2,101,904 

1,386,277 

1,510,057 

1,867,837 

1,293,053 

1,537,588 

1,129,400 

1,016,013 

1,299,628 

1,116,958 

1,644,520 

1,976,702 

2,270,685 



Great Britain— Gross tons. 



Ingots. 



110,000 

160,000 

216,000 

329,000 

410,000 

496,000 

540,000 

620,000 

700,000 

750,000 

807,527 

834,611 

1,044,382 

1,441,719 

1,673,649 

1,653,380 

1,299,676 

1,304,127 

1,570,520 

2,089,403 

2,032,794 

2,140,791 

2,014,843 

1,642,005 

1,500,810 

1,493,454 

1,635,384 

1,536,225 

1,816,842 

1,884,165 

1,759,386 

1,825,074 



Rails. 



400,000 

608,400 

622,390 

620,231 

732,910 

1,023,740 

1,236,786 

1,097,174 

784,968 

706,683 

730,343 

1,021,847 

979,083 

943,048 

1,019,606 

662,676 

636,836 

679,386 

698,630 

604,338 

817,476 

921,131 

761,591 

838,148 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL INGOTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following table gives, in gross tons, the production of open- 
hearth steel ingots in the United States from 1869 to 1899 and 
in Great Britain from 1873 to 1899. 



TIIE FOREIQX IRON TRADE IN RECENT YEARS. 



■ '- 


DnJWd etatt^ QreM BilWn. 
Grow wm. 1 aam ton*. 


Yeua. 


CnltodBtato. 
GNwUnu. 


Grul BritBtn. 
Oronloiu. 




893 
1.339 

1,785 

2.679 

3.126 

6.250 

8.080 

19.187 

23.349 

32,265 

50,259 

100.861 

131.202 

143.341 

118,366 

117,515 






133,876 
aie,B73 
322,069 
314,318 

374,643 
613.232 

679,753 

669,889 

737,890 

784,986 

1,137,182 

1,298,700 

1,808,671 

2.230,292 

2,B47,31fl 










694,150 


















77,500 
90,500 
88,000 
128,000 
137,000 
175,600 
175,000 
251,000 
338,000 
436,000 
456,500 
475,250 


1S89 


1,429,109 










1,514,538 








18B3 


1,456,309 
1,575,318 
1,764,737 
2,317,666 
2,ti0l,806 
2,806,600 
3,030,261 








1895.. .„ 


^g ..»» 










■1^ 
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OOMPAaATIVE PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OP STEEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following table gives, in gross tons, the production of all 
kinds of crude steel in the United States from 1867 to 1899 and 
in Great Britain from 1873 to 1899. For the United States we 
have added to the BesBctner and o|>ea-heartli production the actual 
production of crucible and miscellaneous steel and for Great Brii- 
aia an estimated production of crucible and miscellaneous steel. 



Yeaii. 


Untud Elates. 


Great Brlt&ln. 
Onwloni. 


Yeon. 


United ea.Uil. 
anna tona. 


GreM BHIaiii 


IMT 


19.643 
26,786 
31,260 

68,760 
73,214 
143,954 

198,796 
215,727 
389,799 
633,191 
569,618 
731,977 
936,273 
1,247,335 
1,588,314 
1,736,692 
1,673,636 






1,560,879 
1,711,920 
2,662,503 
3,339,071 
2,899,440 
3,386,732 
4,277,071 
3,604,240 
4,927,681 
4,019,966 
4,412,032 
8,114,834 
5,281,689 
7,166,967 
8,932,857 
10,639,857 


1 854 926 










1M9. — 






2,344.670 












3.405,536 










663,600 

710,600 
788,000 
908,000 
967,000 
1,06.1,027 
1,089,511 
1,376,382 

i.esfl,7ifl 

2,189,649 
2,088.880 
















3,019.640 
























ma. 
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4,686,961 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 



HON. B. F. JONES, 

Pregidfiti of The American Iron and Seel Aiiocialitm, PiUtburgh, Pa. 

Dea8 fim ; I have the honor to present herewith the Annual Sla- 
tiEtical Report of the American Iron anil Sleel Aeeocistion for 1000. 
In presenting the Report for 181)9 I said that it would be the laat 
that I would prepare. That was fully my intention and expectation, 
but circumHtances which were wholly unexpected nnd which I liave 
been nuitble to control have made it necesHary that I ehould prepare 
one more Report. Its appearance has been delayed by the exacting 
ehoiacter of the work that has been devoted during the wliolo of the 
present year to the revision of our Directory, wliich ie now in press, 
Mid which we hope lo be itble to send to our niemliers within a very 
few weeks. The Directory could have been published weeks and even 
inunthfl ago but for tlie annoying and haraseiug delays reenlting from 
the frequent changes that have taken place in the ownership and ile- 
Bcription of plants and firom the alnioat constant oi^nization of new 
manufacturing companies. Never in the history of the American iron 
trade have so many changes in ownership occurred and so many 
new plants been built as in 1901, the first year of the new century. 

While the present Annual Report apjiears much later in the year 
than any of its immediate predecessors the value of an early presen- 
tation of statistical information relating to the iron trade for 1900 has 
not been overlooked. From time to time the statistics for that year 
have been §^ven in our Bulletin as fast as they were collected. The 
pig iron statistics for the first half of the present year have also 
been promptly given in the Bulletin. 

The financial condition of the Association during the year 1900 b 
shown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler, on December 31, 1900 : On January I, 1900, the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer was {1,702.38; the receipts from 
members and from advertisements in the Bulletin during the year 
were C12,064).50 ; the total amount available durhig the year was $13,- 
828,88 ; the expenditures were $11,567.03 ; and the balance on hand on 
December 31, 1900, was 12,260.05. These llgures do not include the re- 
ceipts from the sale of our Directory and Annual Report to brokers, 
commission merchants, a:id others who arc not membera of the Asso- 
ciation, nor the payments from the fund thus derived in defraying in 
part the cost of the various publications of the Association. 

In the collection of the statistics for this Report I liave again had 
the aid of Mr. William G. (!niy, who has been my chief statistical 
Bsislant for many years. Very Truly Yours, 

JAMES M. SWANK, t/meral Manager. 

No. 2ai SocTO Fuiiirru Stueet, riui.Ai>Ki.rnu, November 26, 1901. 



IRON AND STEEL NECROLOGY. 

FROM MAT, 1000, TO NOTEMBEK, 1901. 



(1900.) R. Lloyd Lee, assistant treasurer of the Phosnix Iron ( 
psny, died on May 34, at Germajitown, Philadelphia. He was bont ll 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, on iTanuary i, 1828. Henry B. C. NitM, one Q 

the most promising of our mining engineers, May 25, at Rico, Colo- 
rado. He waa bom at Baltimore, Md., on April 19, 1867. John 

WiHter, president and treasurer of the Duncannon Iron Company, at 
Germanlown, Philiidelphia, June 4, in hia Tlst yeur. He died ii 

family homestead in which he waa born. Horace C Disston, Jai 

13, at Seneca Point, ChHrleatown, Md. He was bom at Philadelpt 
Janiury 10, 1855. For several yearH he had befji the praeident t 

Henry Disaton & Sons, (in<rar|iorated.) At Paria, France, June 1 

Samuel P. Ely, aged 75 years. He wsis from 1858 to 1883 heavily I 
tereated in minin(5 ventures in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan.— 
Edward Noah Fi^e, of the firm of Morrison, Colwell & Page, propt 
tore of the rolling mill at Cohoes, N. Y., June 18, at Asbury Pork, N. 1 
at the age of 75 years. He was born in Staffordahire, England. — 
Colonel H^nry McCormick, a prominent ironmaster of Harriabtug, I 
at Rosegarten, in Ciimberlund count)', July 14. He wus bom At I 

risburg in 1831 and wfts a veteran of the dvil war. John H. I 

etaon, preMdent of the A. GrarriBon Foundry Company, of Pittabtu 
at Nonquitt, Mass., July 20. He was bom at New Bedford, Mass., u 

1837. James Hemphill, of the firm of Mackintosh, Hemphill A C 

engine builders and machinists, of Pittsburgh, August 7, aged 73 yet 
He was bom at Mechanicsburg, Cumberland county, Pn-, on July i 

1827, Alexander M. Byem, one of the most prominent ire 

mann&ctnrers of Pittabnrgh, at the Holland House, New York, Sep- 
tember 19. He waa born on the Greenfield farm, in Mercer county, 
Pa., on Seplemlwr (t, 1S27. — -Benjamin Crowther, at Etna, Pa., Sep- 
tember 24, aged 74 years. He was for many yeara su|>erintendeut of J 
the Isabella Furnaces, at Etna.— — Watts Cooke, president of the I 
sale Kolliug Mill Company, of Paterson, New Jersey, September 2B, i 
Wyckofif, New Jersey. He waa born at Matteawan, Dutehesa c 

New York, in 1833. Simon Seyfert, one of the most prominent irt 

masters in Eastern Pennsylvania, at Gibraltar, Berks county, Septei 

ber 20, aged 73 years. George F. McCleane, one of the most pro 

nent iron loanu&cturers of Fittsbuigh a few years ago, September 3 
at Pittsburgh, in bia 76th year. He was bom in Delaware in 
James Motgrove, president of the Kittauning Iron and Steel Miuiuh 
turing Company, at Kittanning, Pa., November 27, aged "H yeara. ~ 

was elected to Congress in 1880, Jacob Fegely, at I'ottstown, ' 

vember 28, i^;ed about 70 years. For a long time prior lo the I 
gaiuiation of the Warwick Iron Company he was its treasurer. 



STATISTICS OP THE AMERICAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1900. 
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Is the accompanying tables we present detailed statistics of 
Uie production of all leading articles of iron and steel in the 
United States in 1900, the last year of the nineteenth century 
and one of the most prosperous in the hiatory of the American 
iron trade. We are glad to add that thia prosperity has been 
oonttQued in 1901. Nor is it confined to the iron trade alone. 
The whole country has enjoyed a period of extraordinary pros- 
perity since the beginning of 1899, when tlie boom of that year 
was ushered in. We also present statistics of the production and 
shipments of Lake Superior iron ore and the shipmenta of Con- 
nellsTille coke in 1900; also the average monthly prices of iron 
and steel in 1899, 1900, and 1901 ; also the prices of Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore in the same years; also statistics of the imports and 
exports of iron and ateel and of iron ore by the United States 
in 1899 and 1900; also a table of historical value showing the 
production and prices of Bessemer steel rails in the United States 
from 1867 to 1900 and the rates of duty imposed on foreign Bt«el 
nula during that period ; also much other statistical information 
concerning our iron and steel industries and related industries in 
1900 and immediately preceding years. Comparative tables of the 
production of iron and steel and iron ore and coal in 1899 and 
1900 in all countries will be found In a supplementary paper ap- 
pended to this Report, entitled " Iron and Steel at the Close of 
ihe Nineteenth Century." We present first the statistics of the 
raw loatenals of our iron and steel industries. 

FKODUCTION OF IRON ORE. 

Mr. John Birklnblne has compiled for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey the statistics of the pn>duction of iron ore in the 
United States in 1899 and 1900. The total production in 1900 
naa 27,553,161 gross tons, against a total production in 1899 of 
24.683,173 tons, showing an increase of 2,869,988 tons, which 
increase was almost wholly in Michigan and Minnesota. The 
production by States and Territories in 1899 and 1900 is given 
in the following table, in gross tons. 
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States and Territories. 



1899. 
Qross tons. 



Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Alabama 

Virginia and West Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

New York : 

Colorado 

New Jersey 

Creorgia and North Carolina 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Ohio 



Kentucky 

Missouri 

Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Maryland 

Texas 

Iowa. 



Total. 



9,146,167 

8,161,289 

2,662,943 

986,476 

1,009,327 

579,798 

682,046 

443,790 

807,667 

266,186 

284,364 

64,148 

63,221 

36,384 

22,720 

29,611 

3,428 

14,729 



24,683,173 



1900. 
QroAS tons. 



9,926,727 

9,834,399 

2,769,247 

921,821 

877,684 

746,106 

694,171 

441,486 

407,084 

344,247 

336,186 

132,277 

61,016 

62,920 

41,366 

31,186 

26,228 

16,881 

2,137 



27,663,161 



Mr. Birkinbine also reports the productioii of strictly manga- 
nese ore in the United States in the last few years as follows, 
in gross tons: 1896, 10,088 tons; 1897, 11,108 tons; 1898, 15,957 
tons; 1899, 9,935 tons; 1900, 11,771 tons. Of the total produc- 
tion in 1900 Virginia produced 7,881 tons and Georgia 3,447 
tons; other States, 443 tons. In both 1899 and 1900 Arkansas 
almost wholly ceased to produce manganese ore. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IRON ORE. 

The imports of iron ore into the United States in the last 
four years, almost entirely at the ports of Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, have been as follows, in gross tons, as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department : 1897, 489,970 tons ; 
1898, 187,093 tons; 1899, 674,082 tons; 1900, 897,831 tons. Of 
the total imports in these four years there were received from 
Cuba the foUowing quantities : 1897, 397,173 tons ; 1898, 164,077 
tons; 1899, 368,759 tons; 1900, 419,632 tons. We exported 
40,665 tons of iron ore in 1899 and 61,460 tons in 1900. 

Of the total quantity of iron ore imported from Cuba in 1900 
the Juragua Iron Company Limited sent us 151,961 tons, against 
161,707 tons in 1899, while the Spanish-American Iron Company 
sent us 292,879 tons in 1900, against 208,014 tons in 1899. In 



1S99 this ]att«r company also shipped 4.200 tona of iroii ore to 
Tyne Dock, England. The Cuban Steel Ore Company for tlie 
Sist time (commenced to ship iron ore in the first half of IdOl. 
In 1897 the United 8tot«3 imported 135,495 gross tons of 
manganese ore; in 1898, 114,885 tons; in 1899, 188,349 tons; 
and in 1900, 256,252 tons. 



MEST8 OF IRON ( 



; LEADING DI8TKICTB. 



The shipmenta of iron ore from some of the leading iron ore 
districts of the country in the lost three yeare were as follows. 



nm ora ftom leodlug dlstrJcW. I CfomtouK. 

L*ko Supt^rior mines or Michigau and Wia... S,145,7&5 

Tsnnilion and M<»abi mines of MinaeBota.... 6,876,908 

MiiMuri miaa 90,2S6 

Comwnll mines, PeniujlTuiU 684,342 

New Jereey miuea 269,771 

Cli*leaugH<r mineB, on Lake ChampIaiD 93,C76 

Port Henry mines 78.100 

Tilly FoHer minei 

HadMD Rirer Ore uad Iron Compuiy. 

Saliiburjr region, Connecticut 12,000 

All^hany munty, Virginia 164,090 

Tenneawe Coul, Iron, and Bailroad Company's i 

Inman mines in TenneHce ( ' 

nie unie oompsny's mines in AUbBoin 1,219,181 

Calboun, Etnwah, and Sbelhy counties. .41a.. 92.870 

Ttital uf tbe above djatriuta lefiSi.JiS 



Gran tons. Gnw 



71,(183 
763,162 
300,757 
54,S34 
302.470 
62,376 
21,228 
21,994 
179,887 
43,492 



9,465,355 
88,476 
558,713 
339,914 
87,592 
140,767 



4,866 



31,684 

1,378,622 
164,$49 



31,610,164 22,003,499 



' LAKE snPERIOR IRON 0KB. 

The Iron Trade Revieti', of Cleveland, gives complete and detail- 
ed statistics of the shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
Kgion in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, from which we compile the 
following summary alatement of shipments by ranges and by 
ports, with all-rail shipments added. The tigurea include ehi[>- 
ments to furnaces in Michigan and Wisconsin. 



Eange^-Grou long. 


m?. 


1»S. 


1899. 


IMO. 


M»nioette Range 


2,716,035 
1.837,013 
2,268,236 
1,278,461 
4,280,873 


3,126,039 
a,622,2B.-i 
2,498,461 
1,266,14a 
4,613,766 


3,767,010 
3,301,052 
2,795,856 
1,771,502 
6,626,384 


3,467,622 
3,261,221 

2,875,295 
1,055.820 
7,809,535 






Total 


12.4iBP.838 


14,024,673 


16,251,804 


19,059.893 
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The Marquette range is wholly iu Michigan, the Menominee 
and Grogehic ranges are partly in Michigan and partly in Wis- 
consin, and the Vermilion and Meaabi ranges are in Minnesota. 





1897. 


ISBS. 


1»M. 


mo. 




2,303.131 

1,945,619 

2,067,837 

3,661,466 

341,014 

8SI.835 

2,378,084 

363,998 


2,803.613 

2,245,966 

2,391,088 

2,893,245 

336,956 

660,403 

8,635,282 

369,S4I 


3,720,218 

2,733,506 
2,703,447 
3.973,733 
381,457 
878,942 
3,609,985 
360,446 


3,436,734 






2.633,687 
4,007,394 

418,854 
1,522,809 
3.888,988 

489,078 














1^1*1 


12,46B,6M 


14,024.673 


18,261,804 


19,06»,8itt 



The Lake Superior mines which shipped the largest quantities 
of iron ore in 1900 were the following: the Norrie and Pabst 
mines, in the Crogebic range, 905,631 tons; Tilden, iu the Gogebic 
range, 481,901) tons ; Chandler, in the Vermilion range, 644,801 
tons : Minnesota, iu the Vermilion range, 325,020 tons ; Pioneer, 
in the Vermilion I'ange, 450,794 tons; Aragon, in the Menomi- 
nee range, 404,646 tons; Chapin, in the Menominee range, 929,- 
937 tous ; Pewabic, in the Menominee range, 374,043 tons ; Fitte- 
bnrgh and Lake Angeline, in the Marquette range. 389,128 tons ; 
Lake Superior, in the Marquette range, 709,143 tons; Cleve- 
land-CliHa, in the Marquette range, 881,021 tons; Mountain Iron, 
iu the Mesabi range, 1,001,324 tous; Fayal, in the Mesabi range, 
1,252,504 tous; Mahoning, iu the Mesabi range, 911,021 tons; 
Adams, in the Mesabi range, 777,346 tuns ; and Biwabik, in the 
Mesabi range, 924,868 tons. 

Mr. Birkinbine reports that the total stocks of irou ore on 
hand at all United States mines on December 31, 1900, aggre- 
gated 3,709,950 tons, an increase of 1,.389,672 tons over the stocks 
of 2,320,278 tons at the close of 1899. The greater portioftJ 
these increased stocks was held in the Lake Superior regttii 



RECEIPTS C 



IROK QBE AT LAKE I 



C3 of tbo ' 



The Iron Trade Seview annually publishes the stadstica of the 
receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at Cleveland and other ports 
on Lake Erie, the ports of Bufialo and Erie included, the princi- 
pal receipts being at Ashtabula and Cleveland ; aL^) the quantity 
left on the docks at the close of navigation. From these statistics 
we compile the following summary statement. 
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YaMi. 


BMOlplB. 


On dock. 
aroMtoiu. 


Yean. 


Kecelito 

Oiwtoiu. 


On doelt. 




3.439,198 
3,785.869 

6,874.8M 
4.939,084 

e,eao,7M 

6,3a3,oei 


1,668,861 
1,848,566 
2,607,106 
3,895.487 
3,M8,489 
4,140,461 
4,070,710 




8,350.826 
8,113,228 

8,028,432 
10.120,906 
11,028,321 
16.a2i,I87 
15,797,787 








4,415.712 

4.964,99* 








1897 




5,138,407 

6.530.283 
6.904,670 




1899 

1900 







The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the ports of Buffalo, 
(iDcluding Tonanaada.) Erie, and Conneaut in the last seven 
I yean are giveo by the Review as follows, in gross tons. 



»>. 


18M. 


IMS. 


isg«. 


im. 


ISM. 


im. 


laoo. 


><u>.... 

•»•- 

OconMat 


396.359 
624.438 
237.906 


719,743 
244,067 


646,101 
847,840 
327,623 


797,446 
1.311,528 

495,827 


1,076,876 
1,002.364 
1,404,1611 


1,530,016 
1,809.961 

3,320,696 


1,616.919 
1,240.716 

2,656.631 


r^. 


1.267,682 


1.776,698 


1,720,573 


2,604.299 


3,572,508 


6,160,673 


5,414,266 



PRICES OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORS. 

We give Iwlow the prices at which Lake Siiporior iron ore 
I has been sold upon season contracts in 1899 and IflOO, jier gross 
ton, delivered at lower ports on Lake Erie ; also the prices at 
which sales were mwle in the spring of 1901 for season detivery. 
These prices have been furnished to us by Mr. A. L Findley. 
the editor of the Iron Trade Heview, of Cleveland, 



M«n>M BraaemFr 

Uembi noii-Be»emer. 

Hanioetle ipecnlar No. 1 Bnaemer. 
Hruqneite specular No. 1 non-Bea... 

Chapin 

Sod li«nMtilai, No. 1 DDn-Buwitiiivr.. 

Oogebic, UaniDelte, nnd Mcnnmi- [ 

nee Xo. l Bnaenivr h«matita.. J 

VermlliOD Xo. 1 hard Doa-BeaBemer 

Chandler No. 1 Benemer 

HMquette eilra 1ow-ph< 



$3.26 @ $3.40 
1.90 @ 2.10 
8.21 @ 3.60 



@ 6.00 6.65 @ 6,Tf 



The base price for 1901 of "old range" Bessemer ores, thocte 
from the Maii[tiette. Menominee, Gogebic, and Vermilion rnugea. 
has been fixed at 94.25, agunet $5.50 in 1900. The base adopted, 



Hays Mr. Fiadtej, is a euppoBititious ore containing 63 per cent, of 
iron, 0.045 per cent, of phosphorus, and 10 per cent, of moisture. 
The ore moat closely approaching this analysis is the Norrie ore, 
of the Gogebic range. Hence it is often spoken of aa the baae 
ore. There is do agreement on prices of non-Bessemer ores for 
1901, nor on Beasenier or non-Besaemer Meeabi ores, 

PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF COAL AND COKE. 

Mr. E. W. Parker, statiatician of the United States Geol<^< 
Survey, reports the production of all kinds of coal in the United 
8tat«B in 1900 as araounting to 240,965,917 gross tons, agiunst 
226,553,564 tons in 1899. Of the total production in 1900 61,- 
221,353 gross tons were Pennsylvania anthracite coal and 189,- 
744.564 tons were bituminous coal and small quantities of an- 
thracite in New Mexico and Colorado, against 53,944,647 tons of 
Pennsylvania anthracite and 172,608,917 tons of bituminous in 
1899. For the first time the United States produced in 1899 
mure coal than Great Britain, and this leadership was main- 
tained in 1900, Great Britain's production in these two years 
being 220,094,781 tons in 1899 and 225,181,300 tone in 1900. 

The shipments of Cumberland coal from the mines of Western 
Maryland and Weat Virginia in 1900 amounted to 6,171,916 gross 
tons, against 6,131,461 tons in 1899 and 6,533,636 tons in 1898. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from the Peunsylvauia mines 
in 1900 amounted to 45,107.484 gross tons, against 47,665,204 
tons in 1899, a decrease in 1900 of 2,557,720 tons. 

IMr. Parker also reports the total production of coke ui the 
United States in 1900 as amounting to 20,633,348 net 
against a total production of 19,668,569 net tons in 1899. 

SHIPMEN're OF COSSELI^VILLE AND POCAHONTAS COKS. 

For the following information we are indebted to Major H. P.; 
Snyder, the editor of the Connellsville Courier: During the year 
1900 the Connellsville coke region shipped 10,166,234 net tons 
of coke, for which the operators received an estimated average 
price of 82.70 per ton, making the value of the product at the 
ovens aggregate 827,448,832. This is one-third more than the 
amount estimated to have been received for the product of 1899, 
although the volume was practically the same, the output that 
year being 10,129,764 tons. The price of furnace coke in 1900 
ranged (rom $2.50 to 84, and foundry coke from 82.50 to 84^5. 
The total number of ovens in the Connellsville region increased 
during the year 1900 from 19,689 to 20,954. New ovena to the 
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m 
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number of 1,343 were built, while 78 ovens were abandoned, 
making a net gain of l,2i>d ovens. There has been a further 
increase in ovens in 1901. Furnaoe ooke is quoted at $2.00 per 
net ton on cars in Novemljer, 1901, 

The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top Coke in 1900, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, secretary of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway Company, amounted to 1,341,444 net tons, 
against 1,317,246 tons in 1«99 and 1,276,172 tons in 1898. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE. 

Our exports of anthracite coal in 1899 amounted to 1,707,796 
I gross tons and in 1900 to 1,654,610 tons. Our exports of bitu- 
1 minouB coal in 1899 amounted to 4,044,354 gross tons and in 
I 1900 to 6,262,909 tons. Our imports of coal, almost wholly l>i- 
i tujnlnouB, and chiefly from British North America, amounted to 
1.400.522 tons in 1899 and to 1,909,276 tons in 1900. Our ex- 
ports of coke in 1899 amounted to 280,196 tons and in 1900 to 
376,999 tons. Our imports of coke in 1899 amounted to 37,788 
L tons and in 1900 to 86,565 tons. These figures are obtained 
I from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 



AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES OF 1 



r AND STEEL. 



The following table gives the average yearly prices of t 
I articles of iron and ateel in Pennsylvania for the years 1896, 1897, 
18, 1899, and 1900. These prices are obtained by averaging 
I monthly quotations, and these have in turn been averaged from 
I weekly quotations. The prices given are per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
i except for bar iron, which is quoteil by the 100 pounds. 



Ardclei. 


1890. 


1S97. 


im. 


189». 


IBoa 


Old iron T rail*, nt Pliiladelphia 


J14.16 


813.49 


$12.39 


420.38 


tI9.5l 




12 


95 


12.10 


11.86 


19.36 


19.0S 


Ol»r furge l>ig irou. at Fliibulelpliia. 


u 


}U 


lO.W 


I0.S3 


16.60 


lfl.49 


Onj forge pig iron, >t Pitwbargh 


IC 


3» 




9.18 


18,73 


16.S0 


BaMMcr pig iroa, at Pituburgh 


IS 


14 


10.13 


I0.S3 


19.08 


19.49 


Btcel mlla, at milli, In Penuiylnuiia. 


ut 


00 


18.76 


17.62 


28.12 


32,29 


BtMi hillett, at milli, at Pitt.bnrgh. 


n 


8.1 


13.08 


15.31 


31.12 


2,5.06 


Beat bar ir^n, from store, at Pbilada.. 


I 


4(1 


1.31 


1.38 


2.07 


1.98 


B«rt bar iron, at mLlU, at Pittoburgh 


1 


21 


1.10 


1,07 


1.9G 


2.16 



PRICES OF IRON AND STKEL. 



In the following table we give the average monthly prices of 
I variouB leading articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania in 1899 
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and 1900 and in eleven months of 1901. The prices named 
are per gross ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar iron, which is 
quoted by the 100 pounds and at Philadelphia from store. The 
prices of bar iron at Philadelphia have been furnished by Wal- 
ter W. Cook, of Horace T. Potts & Co. Prices of No. I foundry 
pig iron are preserved for comparison with former years. 



id 



■Si 



ii 



II 

3£ 



J*nnai7, IS'M.... 

Febniorj- 

March 

ApHl 

M»T 

Jo!y 

AngDst 

September. 

October. 

'November. 

December 

Jsnunrj, IPOO... 

February 

Hawh 

May 

July 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Jaonary, 1901... 
February 

May 

Jnly 

August 

September 

October 

November 14.... 
December 



|3 

10 $12.12 tlO.T6 
13.35 
16.00 

15.00 
I 16.60 16.30 
. 18.62 16.60 
' 20.37 17.81 
I 21.70 18.10 
19.60 
> 23.70. 19.66 
X\ 20.19 
m 20.31 






. 26.25 

. 24.00 

. 21.40 

. 17.00 

. 15.25 



23.63 1 
23,19 1 
22.60 1 



I 16.60 I 
' H.66 1 
) 14.46 1 



17.00 ; 

16.00 : 

I 16.40 : 

16,60 : 

' 16.06 : 



. 18.50 ; 

, 19,00 : 
, 21.00 : 



13.87 1 

13.81 : 
14,10 : 



18.87 

< 24,26 

< 25.26 



18.70 i 

S0.4E ; 

32.37 1 

23.85 ; 

24.60 ! 

34.69 i 

25.00 ! 

24.97 ! 

26.00 ! 

S4,90 I 



13.70 ; 
13.76 : 
13.43 : 
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AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OP CUT NAILS. ^^^| 


The foUowlug table givea the average monthly ba«^ prices of ^^^H 


cut nails, per kog of 100 paimds, from store at Philadelphia, ^^^H 


since 1893, furuisfaed by the Duucannon Iron Compauy. ^^^H 


uontb^ 


im. 


1S». 


1895. 


1^06, 


1597. , 1BB9. 


im. 


1900. % 


Jtuinai? 


»1.7S 


(1^ 


tl.OO 


$2.30 


«l.eo $1.35 


$1.40 


B..0 J 


FebnwiT... 


1.75 


I.SO 


1.00 


2.30 


1.66 1 1.35 


i.ce 


!.»» d 


lUroh 


•1.50 


1.15 


.B6 


2.45 


1.65 [ 1,30 


1.75 


IM ^^ 


April 


1.60 


1.10 


.90 


2.46 


1,60 ; 1,30 


1.96 


:.•> ^H 


MW. 


l.« 


1.00 


1.00 


2.46 


1.45 


l.SO 


1.95 


!.W ^B 


Jxmt 


1.40 


1.10 


I.SO 


2.53 


1.45 


1.30 


2,20 


2.^ ^H 


Jnlf. 


1.40 


1.10 


1.60 


2.53 


1,40 


1.30 


3.30 


^^H 


AugMt 


I.S5 


1.05 


1.75 


2.53 


1.40 


1.30 


2.35 


^^H 


BeptemW.. 


1.35 


1.06 


2.20 


2.53 


1.46 


1.80 


2.60 


3S6 ^^H 


October 


l.SO 


1.00 


2.30 


2.53 


1,45 


1.30 


3.76 


^B 




1.30 


1.00 


a.30 


2.00 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


!.S0 ^H 




1.25 


.06 


2.30 


•1.70 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


'■" ■ 


ATerage. 


«1.44 


¥1.08 


91.6S 


(2.32 


$1.47 SI.31 


$3.31 


,». ■ 


• Ewly .n im Ihe bate priw sua sohsdule of eUiai of cul nulla were cbanged » ^^H 


cotTMpond with Ihe wlie-nall scboluti!. anil ta December, lim. Uie ubedale of BX- ^^^1 


tn* iru kgolD changed to corrcspood wlUi tlie new wiia nail ecliedule. ^^^^| 


AVERAGE PRICES OF WTRE NAILS AT CHICAGO. ^^H 


The following table, prepared for this Report by Mr. George W. ^^H 


Cope, associate editor of the Iron Age, gives the average monthly ^^^H 


base prices of standard sizes of wire nails, per keg of 100 jiounds, ^^^H 


in car-load lots, free on board at Chicago, from 1893 to 1900. ^^M 


Monlhi. 


1893. 


ISM. 


IBM. 


18116, 


18117. 


IfW. 


1B99. 


^^H 


Januftry.... 


|I.fi? 


tl.17 


t0.J15 


(2.43 


$1.47 


$1,65 


$1.69 


^^1 


February... 


1.55 


1.30 


.96 


2.42 


1,46 


1.67 


1.73 


^B 


■ Maich 


1.65 


1,15 


1.00 


2.57 


1.60 


1,66 


2.09 


^B 


■ April 


1.65 


1.00 


.96 


2.56 


1.47 


1.47 


2.26 


H 


^1 Mmj 


i.tto 


1.07 


I.IO 


3.70 


1.43 


1.45 


3.35 


^H 


■ J^ 


1.60 


1.20 


1.60 


2.70 


1,41 


1.43 


2.67 


!.« ^H 


■ JdIt- 


1.47 


1.20 


1.95 


2.70 


1.35 


1.35 


2.70 


^H 


■ Aa^ 


1.47 


1,15 


2.30 


2.70 


1.36 


I.3S 


2.80 


>.« ^m 


■ September. 


1.47 


1.10 


2.40 


2.70 


1.4a 


1.43 


8.06 


^^M 


^ Oetober..... 


1.40 


1.06 


2.40 


2.70 


1.54 


1.46 


3.17 


^H 




1.30 


1.05 


2.42 


2.70 


1.49 


1,39 


3.28 


^M 


DMomber.. 


1.27 


1.00 


2.43 


•l.SO 


I.4S 


1,37 


3.28 


^^M 


^^ Avenge. 


(1.49 


Jl.ll 


«.69 


J2.60 


$1,46 


$1.45 


$2.57 


^^1 


^^H 'A Dew nan cud vu tAofXett In December, isne. The everage price Ei^en Itn ^^^^H 


^B win D*]I> Id Deoeraber. ISM, on the oew c&r], SI.eO per keg. oould be equlTalellt ^^H 


^H M SLID pet lug oa tbe old cam, showing a veir greai decreiM in prices. ^^^H 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 

Twentj-one States made pig iron in 1900, the same number as 
in 1899. The total production of pig iron in 1900 was 13,789,- 
242 gross tons, against 13,620,703 tons in 1899, 11,773,934 tons 
in 1898, and 9,652,680 tons in 1897. The production in 1900 
was 168,539 tons larger than in 1899. The following table gives 
the half-yearly production of pig iron in the last six years. 



Periods. L ^®^ 

1 


1896. ' 1897. 
Gross toDS. Gross tons. 


1896. 
Gross tons. 


1899. 1900. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 


First half.... 
Second half. 


4,087,558 
6,358,750 


4,976,236 4,403,476 
3,646,891 5,249,204 


5,869,703 
5,904,231 


6,289,167 7,642,569 
7,331,536 I 6,146,673 


Total i 9,446,308 


8,623,127 9,652,680 


11,773,934 


13,620,703 1 13,789,242 



The following table ^ves the half-yearly production of pig iron 
by States in 1900, arranged according to statistical prominence. 



states— Grass tons. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New York 

Maryland 

Wisconsin and 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 



First half. 


Second 1 


1900. 


halC 1900. 


3,493,842 


2,872,093 


1,464,208 


1,006,703 


712,473 


650,910 


605,977 


578,360 


272,749 


217,868 


187,694 


174,496 


193,460 


99,367 


153,667 


136,406 


128,547 


56,247 


101,074 

1 


69,188 



States— Gross tons. 



West Virginia.... 

Michigan 

Missouri and 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

and Georgia.... 

Connecticut 

Texas 

Massachusetts 



Total. 



First half, 
1900. 



} 



90,358 
79,262 

84,935 
45,757 

} H,171 

5,179 
7,662 
1,554 

7,642,569 



Second 
half, 1900. 



76,400 
84,450 

74,269 
25,805 

14,813 

5,054 
2,488 
1,756 



6,146,673 



The production of pig iron in the second half of 1899 and the 
first half of 1900 aggregated 14,974,105 tons, or almost 15,000,000 
tons. The production in the second half of 1899 was 1,042,369 
tons larger than in the first half, but the production in the second 
half of 1900 was 1,495,896 tons less than in the first half. The 
large production in the second half of 1899 and the first half of 
1900 was due to the extraordinary demand accompanying and 
following the boom of 1899, and the decline in production in the 
second half of 1900 was due to the subsidence of the boom. 

In the first half of 1901, however, there was again an increase 
ia the production of pig iron, the output in that period amount- 
ing to 7,674,613 tons, or many thousand tons more than in 
either the second half of 1899 or the first half of 1900. The 
present year promises to yield a total production in round num- 
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liters of 15,500,000 tons. We estimate tbe value at the furnace 
• of the pig iron product of 1900 as amounting to 8259,944,000. 
The following table gives the production of pig iron by States 
I in 1899 and 1900, iu the order of their prominence in 1900. 





1899. 


laoo. 1 


SWle»-GroB. w™. 


1899. 


im 


PeaTurlrania 

Ohio 


8,6fi8,878 
3,S78,2I2 
I,142,01S 

i,oes,»oG 

866,491 

2«4,3« 
284,477 
j 203,175 

127,598 


6,305,935 

1,363,383 
1,184,337 
490,617 
3<!2,1!H) 
292,827 
290,073 
184,784 
170,262 


Woit Virginia.,. 
Michigan 

Colorado 

Kenlncky 

NortU Carolina 

and Georgia... 
CoDneeticut 


187,858 
134,443 

1 138,880 

119,019 

[ 17,835 

10,129 

3,803 

2,476 


186,758 
163,712 




159,204 






jglj**- 


28.984 
10,233 
10,160 
3,310 






MuuchiuietU .. 


fcew Jersey 


ToUl 


13,620,703 


13,789,242 



All the States in the above table increased their production in 
I 1900 except Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Mis- 
|,souri, Wisconsin, and North Carolina. 

PRODUCTION OP FIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 

[Tbe production of pig iron in 1900, classified according to the 
1, waa as follows, compared with the four preceding years. 



ITmI OHd-OroM tons. 


isoe. 


1897. 1 ISM. 


1899. 


1900. 


jitluadtE and coke 


7,1B6,-17I 

1,034,745 

111,667 

310,244 


8,464,692 
911,628 
21,140 

256,211 


10,273,911 

1,180,999 

22,274 

298,760 


11,736,385 

1,558,521 

41.031 

284,766 


11,727.712 

1,636,366 

40,683 






44,608 












Total 


fi.fl23,127 


9.652,380 


11,773,93^ 


13,820,703 


13,789,242 



The following table gives the production of bituminous p 
fclry States in 1899 and 1900, according to their prominence ii 



buM-GrcMion.. 


1889. 




,m. 


1900. 


tetwuylvaiila 


5.134,62» 
2,371,736 
1,442,013 
1,042,238 
363,943 
317,129 
219,236 
220,971 



4.922,374 

2,463,174 
1.36.1,383 
1.126,706 
487,838 
316,743 
269,689 

j 236.648 


West Vii^nla.... 


187,858 
161,471 
100,553 
119,019 

[ 37,857 

17.833 


166,758 
131,354 
121,155 
71.563 








„ . 




MinneBota and 

MiMOuri 

N. C. mid Gil 


.T«l»»«!. 

dfarrlRnil 


47,704 
4,835 


KtS 


F'«^- 




11,736,885 
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The table below gives the production of anthracite and mixed 
anthracite and bituminous pig iron by States from 1895 to 1900. 



states. 
Gross tons. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


xCW8« 


1899. 


1900. 


Pennnylvania 
New Jersey... 
New York 


1,161,806 
65,602 
63,691 


1,063,772 
59,163 
33,477 


837,081 
95,696 


1,102,692 
100,681 


1,420,618 

1 163,853 
16,081 


1,440,139 

168,762 

50,869 

17,288 


Marylftnd...... 


....«• ••«#*.«.. 
















Total 


1,270,899 


1,146,412 


932,777 


1,203,273 


1,599,552 


1,677,048 



The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron by 
States in 1899 and 1900, according to their prominence in 1900. 



states— Gross tons. 


lo99. 


1900. 


states— Gross tons. 


1899. 


1900. 


Michigan T. 


[ 176,617 
41,669 


207,497 

57,632 
22,879 
10,233 
10,150 
7,920 


Ohio 


6,476 

1,708 

3,731 

2,476 

29,037 


7.787 


Wisconsin 

MiflflOTiri 


Md. and Va 

Pennsylvania.... 
Massachusetts ... 
Tennessee 


5,975 
3.422 


Alabama 


3,310 
1 3,119 


Georgia 


Connecticut 


10,129 
5,803 
7,120 


Kentucky 


'Va-raa 






New York 


Total 


284,766 


339,874 







There were also produced in 1900 in Georgia and Tennessee 
44,608 tons of pig iron with mixed charcoal and coke. 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER PIG IRON. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer pig iron 
by States in each year from 1895 to 1900, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 



Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Maryland 

West Virginia ... 
North Carolina- 
Colorado 

Missouri 

Ky. and Tenn... 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 



Total. 



1896. 



3,430,880 

1,031,735 

886,744 

10,916 

141,968 

323 

55,485 

25,938 

10,000 

16,979 

1,789 



1896. 



2,796,884 

799,061 

807,511 

74,628 

105,275 

2,151 

40,193 

3,198 

600 

21,957 

3,497 



11,938 



5,623,695 



1897. 



3,434,930 

1,027,897 

1,017,991 

151,105 

132,907 

6,582 
5,000 

15,699 
3,473 



1898. 



4,664,965 



5,795,584 



4,040,965 

1,570,635 

1,210,124 

186,563 

192,699 

88,701 
30,238 

14,620 
2,939 



7,337,384 



1899. 



4,473,493 

1,852,965 

1,330,169 

210,670 

187,868 

I 96,364 
22,756 



14,519 
13,984 



8,202,778 



1900. 



4,242,397 

1,898,663 

1.178,241 

260,688 



1 



169,802 

118,146 
13,430 

21,786 
40,300 



7,943,452 



STATlaTICS C 



HE AMERICAN I 



Of the total production of Bessemer pig irou in Pennsylvania 
in 1900 the Lehigh Valley produced 100,777 tons ; the Schuylkill 
Valley, 83,204 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 137,765 tons ; 
the Lower Susquehanna Valley and the Juniata Valley, 412,446 • 
tons ; Allegheny County, 2,472,673 tons ; the Shennngo Valley, 
633,014 tooa ; and the remainder of the State, 402,518 tona : total, 
4.242,397 tons. 

In Ohio iu 1900 the Mahoning Valley produced 717,243 toiw ' 
of Bessemer pig iron ; the Hanging Bock bituminous district, 
70,785 tons ; the Labe Counties, 453,324 tons ; and the remainder 
of the State, 657.311 tons: total, 1,898,663 tons. The Hocking 
ViOley did not make Beeaemer pig iron in 1898, 1899, or 1900. 

PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON, 

The production of basic pig iron in 1896 was 336,403 tona ; in 
1897 it was 556,391 tona ; in 1898 it was 785,444 tons ; in 1899 
it was 985,033 ; and in 1900 it wa« 1,072,376 tons, all made 
with coke or mixed anthracite and coke. The production by 
States in the last four years woe as follows, in gross tons. 





1897. 

OnM Com. 


Grass tons. 


Oroulaiu 


IflOO. 
ORMUttt. 


Sew Englnnd, N. Y., and N. J.... 

PeonsylvanU— Allegheny coanty 

PenosylTiuila— other counties 

Ud.,Va., TenneMee, and Alabama. 
Ohio. Ulinois, Wb., and Miasouri 


265,548 
84,620 
97,5ti2 
20,720 


646 
378,156 
204.647 
154.829 
47.267 






470,848 
267,7S0 
166,093 
80.332 


446,H3 
844,085 

179,717 
97,128 




568,381 




1,072.376 









New England and Illinois did not make ba^c pig iron in 
1900, while Tennessee did not make basic pig iron until that year. 

FKODUCTION OF BPIEQELEIBEN AND FERBO-MANOANB8E. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-mangaueae in 1900, 
included In the total production of pig iron, was 255,977 tons, 
against 219,766 tons in 1899. The spiegeleisen and ferro-manga- 
nese produced in 1900 were made in New York, New Jersey, 
Feunsylvauia, Maryland, Alabama, Illinois, and Colorado. 

BTOCKS OF DN80LD PIG IBOS. 

Out statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
iron made by the owners of rolling mills or steel works for 
their own use, but only pig iron made for sale and which htm 
not liecn sold. The atodcs of pig iron which were unsold ia 
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the hands of manufacturers or which were under their control 
at the close of 1900, and were not intended for their own con- 
sumption, amounted to 442,370 tons, against 63,429 tons at the 
close of 1899. Included in the stocks of unsold pig iron on hand 
on December 31, 1900, were 12,750 tons in the yards of the 
American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company which were yet 
under the control of the makers, the part in these yards not 
under their control amounting to 3,650 tons, which quantity, 
added to the 442,370 tons above mentioned, makes a total of 
446,020 tons which were on the market at that date, against a 
similar total of 68,309 tons on December 31, 1899. The total 
stocks in the above named warrant yards on December 31, 1900, 
amounted to 16,400 tons, against 4,900 tons on December 31, 1899. 

CONSUMPTION OF PIG IRON. 

Our consumption of pig iron in the last five years is approxi- 
mately shown in the following table, the comparatively small 
quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded warehouses not be- 
ing considered. 'Warrant stocks are included in stocks unsold. 



Pig lion— Gro88 tons. 


1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


Domestic production 

Imported 


8,628,127 
56,272 


9,652,680 

19,212 

847,686 


11,773,934 

25,152 

874,978 


13,620,703 

40,393 

415,333 


13,789,242 
52,565 
68,309 


Stocks unsold January 1... 


506,132 


Total supply 

Deduct stocks Dec. 31 

Also exDorts 


9,185,531 

847,686 

62,071 


10,519,578 
874,978 
262,686 


12,674,064 
415,333 
253,057 


14,076,429 

68,309 

228,678 


13,910,116 
446,020 
286,687 






1 

Approximate consumption| 8,275,774 


9,381,914 


12,005,674 


13,779,442 


13,177,409 



Shrinkage in consumption in 1900 as compared with 1899 602,083 



NUMBER OF FURNACES IN BLAST. 

The whole number of furnaces which were in blast at the close 
of 1900 was 232, against 289 at the close of 1899. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of furnaces in blast at the close 
of each year since 1895, classified according to the fuel used. 



Fuel used. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Bituminous coal and coke 


163 
56 
23 


105 
32 
22 


146 
29 
16 


152 
30 
20 


191 
68 
30 


155 


Anthracite and anth. and coke... 
Charcoal and charcoal and coke. 


45 
32 


Total 


242 


159 


191 


202 


289 


232 
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The number of furuaces out of blast at the close of 1900 was | 
174. At the cloHB of 1899 there were 12-5 furuacea out of blast. 

PRODUCTION OF BESeEMER STEEL. 

Tlie total production of Besseuier ateel iu t}ie United Stales in 
1900 was 6.684,770 groaa toni, against 7,586.354 tons in 1»99, 
showing a decrease in 1900 of 901,584 tons, or almost 12 per 
cent. The production of 1899 was the largest in our history. 
Of tlie production in 1900, 6,467 tons were steel castings, against 
a similar prodiiciion iu 1899 of 3,939 tons. The following table 
gives our production of Bessemer steel ingots and steel castinga 
in the last five years, by States, including also the productJoa 
by the Clapp-Griffiths, Robert-Bessemer, and Tropenas works. 



SUten. 


iwa. 
Oraas lona. 


Oroci Utnt,. 


Xm. 1 18M. 
Oiuis Uin«. 1 Gnus Win. 


WOO. 

Qionatoas. 


PBDiiqrlTuiis 


2,292.814 

568,636 
780,105 
278,153 


3,080,(M3 
1,041,541 
943,774 

429,951 


3,402,264 
1,489,115 
1,105.040 
SI2.60S 


3,m,7n 

1,679,237 

1,211,246 
727,002 


3,488,731 
















3,919,906 


6,475,313 


s,fl09,oir 


7,68«,354 









There were no Clapp-Griffiths works active in 1900 and only 
one Robert-Bessemer plant was active. Seven Tropenas plants 
were at work, all employed in the production of steel castings. 

No absolutely new standard Bessemer steel plants were built 
in 1899 or 1900, but iu both years there were built a number of 
small Bessemer steel plants, chiefly for the pnxluctiou of steel 
castings by the Tropenas process. These plants are fully describ- 
ed in our Directory for 1901. In our last Annual Report it 
was stated tbat the Republic Iron and Steel Company would 
erect two 5-ton standard Bessemer converters at its Brown Bon- 
nell Works at Youngstown, which converters it had acquired 
through the purchase of the works at Alexandria, Indiana, for- 
merly owned by the Union Steel Company, and the works at 
Springlield, Illinois, formerly ownetl by the Springfield Iron 
Company. These converters were enlarged to 6-gross-tons and 
put in o|)eration in September. 1900. 

PRODUCTION OP OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

The total production of open-hearth steel in the United States 
in 19O0, iDcliiding steel castings, was 3,398,135 gross tons, against 
2,947^16 tons iu 1899, an increase of 450,819 tons, or over IS 
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per cent Our production of open-hearth steel has more than 
doubled in the last four years. The following table shows the 
production of open-hearth steel ingots and open-hearth steel cast- 
ings, by States, during the past six years. 



states. 


1896. 
Gross tons. 


1896. 
Qrosstons. 


1897. 
Gross tons. 


1896. 
Gross tons. 


1899. 
Gross tons. 


1900. 
Gross tons. 


New England 

N. Y. and N. J 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 


36,733 
32,203 
904,352 
75,637 
49,500 
38,757 


48,055 
32,120 
1,009,608 
64,691 
101,832 
42,394 


51,402 
39,621 
1,271,751 
78,357 
120,609 
47,031 


47,381 
47,957 
1,817,521 
79,886 
183,103 
54,444 


57,124 

61,461 

2,393,811 

117,458 

246,183 

71,279 


74,622 

67,361 

2,699,502 

130,191 

285,561 

141,008 


Illinois 


Other States 






Total 


1,137,182 


1,298,700 


1,608,671 


2,230,292 


2,947,316 


3,398,135 





In 1900 our open-hearth steel production for the first time ex- 
ceeded that of Great Britain, which amounted to 3,156,050 tons. 
Great Britain's production in 1900 was the largest in her history. 

The open-hearth steel made in 1900 was produced by 94 works 
in 17 States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri. Only 76 works and 14 States made open-hearth steel in 
1899, the new States to enter the list in 1900 being Delaware, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

In 1899 the production of open-hearth steel by the basic proc- 
ess amounted to 2,080,426 tons and by the acid process to 866,- 
890 tons. In 1900 2,545,091 tons were made by the basic proc- 
ess and 853,044 tons were made by the acid process, as follows. 



states— Gross tons. 



Basic open- 
hearth steel. 



Acid open- 
hearth steel. 



Total. 
Gross tons. 



New England 

New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Other States 

Total 



28,560 

33,679 

2,059,595 

76,615 

244,935 

101,717 



2,545,091 



45,972 
33,682 
639,907 
53,576 
40,616 
39,291 



853,044 



74,522 

67,361 

2,699,502 

130,191 

285,551 

141,008 



3,398,135 



PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL CASTINGS. 

The total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1900, in- 
cluded above, amounted to 177,491 gross tons, of which 42,644 
tons were made by the basic process and 134,847 tons were made 
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by iho ncid proceissi. In 1899 the production of open-hearth steel 
castiugs auioutilei) to 169,729 ions, of which 39,689 tons were 
made by the basic process and 130,040 toDs by the acid process. 
The folKiwiDg table gives ihe production of open-hearth steel I 
ca«titigs by the acid and basic processes in 1900, by Stales. 



s««.^«». 


r^tiL 


<MUl>g>. 


Total, 


lf>H., Cann.. New York, and Hew Jersey. 

PeniuylvBnU 

Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, and otber States.... 


20,533 
74.833 

39,683 


1,560 
3,763 

37,343 


31,883 
78,684 
77,034 




134,8*7 


42.a44 


177.491 





PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE STEEL, 

The production of crucible steel lu the United States in 1900 j 
amounted to 100,562 gross tons, agniust 101,213 tone in 1399, 
89,747 tons in 1898, 69.959 tons in 1897, 60,689 tons in 1896, 
67,666 ions in 1895, 51,702 tons in 1894, and 63,613 tons in 
1893. Ten States made crucible steel in 1900, uaraeiy, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The direct castings pro- 
duced in 1900 by the crucible process, included above, amounted 
to 3,989 tons. As usual Pennsylvania made about three-fourths [ 
of the country's total crucible steel production in 1900. 

PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS STEEL. 

The production of steel in the United States in 1900 by T&ri- 
OUB minor processes amounted to 4,862 gross tons, almost all 
of which was in the form of direct castings, against 4,974 
tons in 1899, 3,801 tons in 1898, 3,012 tons in 1897, 2,394 tons 
in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4,081 tons in 1694, 2,806 tons in 1893, 
4,548 tons in 1892, and 4,484 tons in 1891. 

TOTAL PRODCCnON OF STEEL. 

The production of all kinds of steel in the United States in 
1900 was as follows: Bessemer steel, 6,684,770 gR>ss tons; open- 
hearth steel, 3,398,13-5 tons ; crucible steel, 100,562 tons ; all other 
steel, 4.862 tons: total, 10,188,329 tons, against 10.639,857 tons 
in 1899, a decline of 451,528 tons. Included in the figures 
given for 1900 are 192,803 tons of direct aleel castings. 

PRODUCTION OF ALL KtKlkS OF RAILS. 

The production of Bessemer steel rails by the prmlucera of 
Bessemer steel ingots in 1900 was 2,361,921 gross tons, against a 
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similar production in 1899 of 2,240,767 tons and 1,955,427 tons 
in 1898. The maximum production of Bessemer steel rails by 
the producers of Bessemer steel ingots was reached in 1900. The 
year of next largest production was 1899. In 1887, thirteen 
years ago, 2,044,819 tons were made. This was the third year 
of largest production. The following table shows the production, 
by States, of Bessemer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer 
steel ingots in the last four years. 



states— Gross tons. 


1897. 


1898. 1 1899. 

1 


1900. 


Pennsylvania 


1,024,386 
590,013 


1,052,771 
902,656 


1,224,807 
1,015,960 


1,195,255 
1,166,666 


Other States 




Total 


1,614,399 


1,955,427 


2,240,767 


2,361,921 





To the above total for 1900 must be added 21,733 tons of 
Bessemer rails made in the same year from purchased blooms 
and from rerolled and renewed Bessemer rails, making a grand 
total for the year of 2,383,654 tons of Bessemer steel rails. 

In 1900 the United States made the largest quantity of open- 
hearth steel rails in recent years, 1,333 tons, and the smallest 
quantity of iron rails ever recorded, 695 tons, which, added to 
the Bessemer steel rails above given, make the total production 
of rails in 1900 amount to 2,385,682 tons, the largest production 
ever attained in one year. 

WEIGHT OF ALL KINDS OF RAILS. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails 
in 1900 according to the weight of the rails per yard. Included 
in the total production are 101,312 tons reported as street rails. 



Kinds of rails— GrofiB tons. 


Under 45 
pounds. 


45 pounds 

and 
less than 85. 


85 pounds 
and over. 


Total 
Gross tons. 


Bessemer steel rails 


165,950 
886 
695 


1,625,646 
447 


602,058 


2,383,654 
1 333 


Open-hearth steel rails 


Iron rails 




695 










Total 


157,531 


1,626,093 


602,058 


2,385,682 





The total production of all kinds of rails in 1899 was 2,272,700 
tons, of which 133,836 tons weighed less than 45 pounds to the 
yard, 1,559,340 tons weighed 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds, 
and 579,524 tons weighed 85 pounds and over 85 pounds* The 
street rails made in 1899 amounted to 154,246 tons. 
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PBODttCTlON AKD PKICES OF BBBSEMF-R STEEL RAII«. 

r The followiug table gives the aoDual production in gross tons 
? Bessemer steel rails in the United States from 1867 to 190(1, 
Igetber with their average annual price at works in Peunsylva- 
' 1 uid the rates of duty imposed on foreign steel raik. 



CalcadMyMr- 
ORMlona. 


ProdDctlon. 


Prtoe 
tncnmnc;. 


Duff. 


Mr 


2,277 

8,451 

8,616 

30,357 

34,162 

83,991 

115,192 

129,414 

369,898 

36«,26» 

386,865 

481,427 

610,682 

862,196 

1,187,770 

1,284,067 

1,146,709 

996,983 

069,471 

1,674,703 

2,101,904 

1,386,277 

1,610,067 

1,867,837 

1,393,063 

1,637,688 

1,120.400 

1,016,013 

1,299,838 

1,118,968 

1,644,620 

1,976,702 

2,270,686 

2,363,654 


•106.00 
158.50 
132.25 
106.75 
102.50 
112.00 
120 .BO 
04.26 
68.76 
59.25 
46.50 
43.26 
48.25 
67.50 
61.13 
48.60 
37.76 
30.76 
28.50 
34,50 
37.08 
20.83 
29.25 
31.75 
29.92 
30.00 
28.12 
34.00 
34.33 
28.00 
18.76 
17.63 
28.12 
32.29 






.»*6 per pent, ad tulorai, lo 
January 1, 1871. 


m 


















928 per tan from January 1, 
1871. to AuiniM 1, 1872; 
$26.20 rraiD August 1.1873, 
to March 3, 1875; J38 tVom 
Mar^b 3. 1875, i« Julyl, 
1883. 
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P80DUCTIOS OP IRON AND STEEL 9TKUCTURAL SBAFES. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes embrace the 
production of Ijcama, beam girders, lee bars, tees, channels, angles, 
and other structural forms, but they do not include plate girders 
made from plates. Pbitea are provided for under other classifica- 
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tions, and under the general statistics of plates are included all 
plates cut to specifications. Nearly all the structural shapes and 
plates used for structural purposes are made of steeL The total 
production of strictly structural shapes in 1899 was 850,376 
gross tons, and in 1900 it was 815,161 tons. The total produc- 
tion of structural forms in 1899 and 1900 by States was as follows. 



StAtes—Qrofls tons. 


1899. 


1900. 


States— Orofls tons. 


1899. 


1900. 


New England, N. 

Y., and N. J.... 

Pennsylvania 


29,604 

791,470 

1 304 


34,242 
759,712 


Ohio 


20,941 
1 8,057 


12,344 


Colorado and 
California 


8,863 


Kentucky and 


Tntnl 


850,376 


815,161 


A.UIUttUlli ••••••••• 




J.UUIA «.•.••..... 



The decreased production of structural shapes in 1900 as com- 
pared with 1899 was 35,215 gross tons, or over 4 per cent. 
Pennsylvania made over 93 per cent, of the total production in 
1900, New Jersey over 4 per cent., and Ohio over 1.5 per cent. 
No other State made 1 per cent, of the total production. 

PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAILS. 

The production of wire nails in the United States in 1900 
amounted to 7,233,979 kegs of 100 pounds, as compared with 
7,618,130 kegs in 1899, a decrease of 384,151 kegs, or 5 per cent. 
In 1898 the production amounted to 7,418,475 kegs, in 1897 to 
8,997,245 kegs, in 1896 to 4,719,860 kegs, and in 1895 to 5,- 
841,403 kegs. The nails produced in 1900 were manufactured 
by 56 works, three less than in 1899. The following table gives 
the production of wire nails in 1899 and 1900, by States. 



states— Kegs of 100 pounds. 



Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 

New York and New Jersey , 

Pennsylvania. , 

Maryland, West Virginia, Alabama, and Ohio 

Indiana and Illinois 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Waflh., and California.. 



Total. 



1899. 



176,877 

49,603 

2,905,211 

2,154,823 

2,184,662 

146,954 



7,618,130 



1900. 



212,584 

63,466 

2,158,399 

2,516,391 

2,195,672 

87,467 



7,233,979 



PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS. 



The production of iron and steel wire rods in the United States 
in 1900 amounted to 846,291 gross tons, against 1,036,398 tons 
in 1899 and 1,071,683 tons in 1898, showing a decrease of 190,- 
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7 tons, or over 18 per cent., in 1900 as compared with 1899. 
the total production in 1900, 1,929 tons were iron rods and 

4,36*2 tona were steel rods. 

FennBylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods in 1900, 
ith Illinois second, Ohio third, and Massachusetts fourth. Six 
her States, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
iabama, and Indiana, also rolled wire rods in 1900. 

PRODUCTION Ot" CUT NAILS. 

Our Statistics of the production of iron and steel cut nails and 
it spikes do not embrace railroad and other spikes made from 
iT iron, wire nails of any size, or machine-made horseshoe nails. 
>ike8 cut from plates are included with cut nails. 
The total production of cut nails in 1900 was 1,573,494 kegs 
' 100 pounds each, agaliiBt 1,904,340 kegs in 1S99, a decrease 
330,846 kegs, or over 17 per cent. In 1886 the maximum 
■eduction of 8,160,973 kegs was reached. In 1900 the produc- 
)n of wire nails exceeded the production of cut nwU by 5,660,- 
15 kegs, in 1899 by 5,713,790 kegs, in 1898 by 5,846,254 kegs, 
id in 1897 by 6.890,446 kegs. 

Ten States made cut nails in 1900, the same number as in 
199, The following table shows the production of iron and 
Be! cut nails by States from 1895 to 1900, in kegs of 100 
mnds. The wire-nail production is added to the table. 



I iei,S88 

81,77S 

I 246,1W 

I 7,000 



2134,372 
286,210 

137,005 
91,145 

1(17,227 



1S97. 



142,021 
HOOO 
164,466 



184,942 
127,706 



41.104,044 'g,[l<)0,686 



178,000 
149,700 
26S,266 

16,000 



PRODUCTION OF TINPLATES, 



llie duty ou tinplatea and terue plates provided for in the 
nff act of 1890 went into effect on July 1, 1891. From that 
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date until the close of the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1897, 
the statistics of our production of tinplates and terne plates were 
regularly collected for the Treasury Department by Colonel Ira 
Ayer, special agent. For the second half of 1897 and the year 
1898 they were collected by the Metal Worker, of New York, 
and for 1899 and 1900 they have been collected by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association. From the data thus obtained 
we have compiled the following table in gross tons of our pro- 
duction of tinplates and terne plates in the calendar years 1891 
to 1900, the figures for 1891 being for the last six months only. 
The production of dipping plants is included in the figures given. 



Calendar years. 


GroM tons. 


Calendar years. 


Gross tons. 


1891 (last six months).. 
1892 


999 

18,803 

55,182 

74,260 

113,666 


1896 


160.362 


1897 


256,598 
326,915 
360,875 
302,665 


1898 


1898 


1894 


1899 


1895 


1900 







IMPORTS OF TINPLATES. 



The following table, compiled from official sources of informa- 
tion, gives the quantities and foreign values of the tinplates im- 
ported into the United States in the calendar years 1871 to 1900. 



Years. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884. 
1885 



Gross tons. 



82,969 

85,629 

97,177 

79,778 

91,054 

89,946 

112,479 

107,864 

154,250 

158,049 

183,005 

213,987 

221,233 

216,181 

228,596 



Values. 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



$9,946,373 
13,893,450 
14,240,868 
13,057,658 
12,098,885 

9,416,816 
10,679,028 

9,069,967 
13,227,659 
16,478,110 
14,886,907 
17,975,161 
18,156,773 
16,858,650 
15,991,152 



1886 257,822 

1887 283,836 

1888 298,238 

1889 331,311 

1890 ' 329,435 

1891 1 327,882 

1892... ! 268,472 

1893 253,155 

1894 215,068 

1895 219,545 

1896 119,171 

1897 1 83,851 

1898 i 66,775 

1899 1 58,915 

1900 60,386 



Values. 

$17,504,976 

18,699,145 

19,762,961 

21,726,707 

23,670,158 

25,900,305 

17,102,487 

15,559,423 

12,053,167 

11,482,380 

6,140,161 

4,366,828 

3,311,658 

3,738,567 

4,617,813 



PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS. 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in the United 
States in 1900, excluding nail plate, amounted to 1,794,528 gross 
tons, against 1,903,505 tons in 1899. Skelp iron and steel are 
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plates and s 



not included in our statistics o 
with other rolled products. 

PRODUCTION OF ALL : 

The production of all iron and steel rolled inio finished formtM 
in the lTuit«d States in 1900 vtas 9,487,443 groas tons, against] 
10,294,419 tons in 1899, a decrease of 806,976 tons, or over! 
7.8 per cent. It liaa been impossible for many years to eeparataa 
rolled iron from rolled steel for statistical purposes, but the ub»I 
of puddled iron in this country has been iucreasing in late years. I 

PRODDCTION OF IRON BLOOMS AND BILLETS. 

The blfwrns and billets produced in forges directly from ths'l 
ore in 1900 nmounted to 4,292 gross tons, against 3,142 tons iai 
1899, 1,7C7 tons in 1898. 1,455 tons in 1897, 1.346 tons in 1 
40 tons in 1895, 40 tons in 1894, 864 tons in 1893, and 2,18a| 
tou8 in 1892. All the ore blooms produced in 1898. 1899, and I 
1900 were made by the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, of ] 
Plattsburgh, New York, at its Standish Forge, in Clinton county. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig and scrap iron in 
1900, and which were for sale and not intended ibr the consump- 
tion of the makers, amounted to 8,655 gross tons, against 9,932 
tons in 1899, 6,345 tons in 1898, 7,159 tons iu 1897, 6,494 toufl \ 
in 1896, 7.185 tons in 1895, 3,221 tons in 1894, and 6,605 tons ii 
1893. All the pig and scrap blooms made in forges from 1895 J 
to 1900, and for sale, were made in Pennsylvania and Maryland. ] 

PRODUCTION OF ALLEGHENY CODNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following table gives the number of blast ftirnaces, rolling I 
mills, and steel works, and the production iu gross tons of pig j 
iron and crude steel and of irou and steel rails and structural { 
shapes in Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, in the last four years. 1 



Dclftlls— Gnw torn. 


IWT. IDM. 


1BB9. 


IMO, 


FUni«o«i built and building.... No 

Production of pig iron 

Boiling millt and sUfl wnrkR..No. 

Production of Bessemer steel 

Produetion of oiien-hearth sleel 


30 
3,663,093 

61 
2,Mt,837 
73S,2tl3 

42,231 
2,829,330 

S38,798 
3«7.:02 


31 
3,023,901 

60 
3,338,087 
I,042,SM 

63,362 
8,432,789 
564,086 
461,323 


34 

3,256,678 

63 

2,808,820 

1,470,271 

68,428 

4,134,917 

606,017 

629,H7B 


S4 

3,118,791 

61 

2,318,871 
1,880,249 

62,188 






631,487 
475,678 
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Allegheny county produced in 1900 over 22 per cent, of the 
total production of pig iron in the United States; over 34 per 
cent of the total production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings ; 
over 49 per cent, of the total production of open-hearth steel 
ingots and castings; almost 52 per cent, of the total production 
of crucible steel; over 39 per cent, of the total production of 
all kinds of steel; over 26 per cent, of the total production of 
Bessemer steel rails; over 58 per cent, of the total production 
of structural shapes ; and about 33 per cent, of all rolled products. 

IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table, compiled from the reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the quantities of 
various leading articles of iron and steel and of iron ore and- 
manganese ore imported into the United States in 1899 and 1900. 



Imports— OroBB tons. 



Pig iron, spiegeleisen, and ferro-manganese. 

Scrap iron and scrap steel 

Bar iron 

Iron and steel rails 

Hoop, band, or scroll 

Steel ingots, billets, blooms, etc 

Sheet, plate, and taggers' iron and steel 

Tinplates 

Wire rods, iron or steel 

Wire and wire rope 

Anvils 

Chains 



X8o9« 



Total iron and steel. 



Iron ore 

Manganese ore. 



40,393 

10,925 

19,345 

2,134 

663 

12,601 

7,043 

58,915 

17,964 

2,363 

240 

188 



172,774 



1900. 



52,565 

34,431 

19,685 

1,448 

165 

12,709 

5,143 

60,386 

21,092 

1,848 

223 

260 



209,955 



674,082 
188,349 



897,831 
256,252 



Our total imports of iron and steel, including machinery, cutlery, 
firearms, etc., for which weights are not obtainable, amounted in 
foreign value to $20,443,908 in 1900, against $15,800,579 in 1899, 
showing an increase of over 29 per cent, in 1900. 

Of the pig iron imported in recent years a large part was 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, which pay duty as pig iron. 

EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table gives the quantities of our exports of lead- 
ing articles of iron and steel and of iron ore in 1899 and 1900, 
compiled from the same reports of the Bureau of Statistics. 
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Expoits-OtoB tcdu. 


im. 


MOO. 




13 
S28,e65 
76,63$ 

10,898 
2,869 

30,420 

10,P9a 

35,487 
e,!.7< 

33,617 
2,076 
8.196 

50,63S 

6,442 

271,272 

118,317 

M,S44 


33 

286,665 
48.328 




















107.385 














B,33l 


















67,7U 






H3,e69 


1.164.870 






40.S6S 


51.460 
436 


l^oomotivea. Nnmber. 



Our total exports of iron and eteel, wliicb include locomotives, 
car wheels, machinery, castings, hardware, saws and tools, sewing 
machines, stoves, printing presses, boilers, etc., amounted in 1900 
to 1129,633,480, against $105,690,047 in 1899, «82,771,550 in 

1898, and «62,737,250 in 1897. Our exports of iron and eteel 
more than doubled in value from 1897 to 1900. 

During the early part of the year 1901 our exports of iron 
and Bt«el were well maintained, but more recently there has been 
a decrease in our exports, caused entirely by the decline in prices 
abroad and by the revival of an active demand at home. 

EXPORTS OF AGEICULTUEAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Our exports of ngricultural implements, which are not included 
above, amounted in 1900 to 815,979,909, against 813,594,524 in 

1899, $9,073,384 in 1898, and $5,302,807 in 1897. These exports 
increased in value more than threefold from 1897 to 1900. 

STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The following statistics, for which we are indebted to tlie Com- 
missioner General of Immigration of the Treasury Department, 
give the total number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States in the calendar years 1895 to 1900, except in earlier years 
ik>m the British North American Poeseasions and Mexico, for 
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which countries statistics were not collected. Immigranta to t 
United Statee who come by veeeel by nay of Cauadian port 
and who are iuspecled by officers of our Government at tht 
ports, are, however, included for late years in the figures below 



c„„in.. 1 is». 


ISM. 1 1897. 


1809. 1 1S88. 


1900. 






49,438 
28,521 
2,080 
53,707 
38,90B 
26,60« 
a, 633 
1,443 
68,244 

27,723 


39,771 
18,785 

2,104 
31,330 
26,813 
lS,l]e2 

1,872 

58,787 
1,417 
22,070 


89,444 
16,351 

1,671 
60,332 
39,640 
17,365 

2,090 

856 

69,890 

1,302 

ifl,oeo 


4S,844 
17,989 

1,761 
84,837 
76,114 
21,970 

2,896 

1,219 
82,397 

1,107 
25,285 


49,S33 
20,788 




37,278 
4,243 
30,S51 
40,278 
28,147 
4,24S 
l,S9fi 
4B,OI0 
3,088 
18,407 






108,701 
92,486 
31,844 


RB«ia,including Poland 
Sweden Bnd Norwaj- 










All other oountriai 


t:.«a 




324,330 


301,067 


222,399 


254,900 


361,318 


m,nH 





There was an increase of 110,808 in the total immigration < 

1900 over that of 1899. Of the immigrants in 1900 an increas- 
ingly large' number came from Austria-Hungary, the Russian 
Empire, and Italy. Theae couutriea unitedly sent iia in 1900 a 
total of 312,275 immigrants, or nearly three-fourths of the year'n 
immigration from all countries. 

IRON AND BTEEL BHIPBUILDING. 

In the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1900, there were built i 
the United States 90 steel vessels, and in the fiscal year . 
there were built 119 steel vessels and one iron vessel. The | 
tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal year 1900 was 196,85^ 
tons, and the gross tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal yea 

1901 was 262,699 tons. In the fiscal year 1^99 there were built ' 
91 steel vessels, with a gross tonnage of 131,379 tons, and in the 
fiscal year 1898 there were built 63 iron and steel vessels, with 

a gross tonnage of 62,266 tons. These figures show how rtqudtl 
has been the growth of our shipbuilding industry in the last f 
years. Vessels for the United States Navy are not iucluded i 
the figures here given, which have all l>een furnislied by i 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation oft] 
Treasury Department. The following tables, received Avim I 
Commissioner, show the number and tonnage of the sl£el vessels 
launched in the United Stales during the fiscal years 1900 and 
1901 within the jurisdiction of the ports named. 
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^ 


Po«», 


«^- 


Suun. 


^ 1 


nwrnlrMTigw, 


Mo. 


Tom. 


No. 


Tom. 


No. 
90 


Tom. 

6,420 
7,216 
11,538 ^^J 

14.033 ^^M 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1899 AND 1900. 



Subjects. 



1899. 



Production of Pig Iron, gross tons 

Production of Spiegeleisen and Ferro-manganese, in- 
cluded in Pig Iron, gross tons 

Production of Bar, Hoop, Skelp, etc., not including 

Wire Rods, gross tons 

Production of Iron and Steel Wire Rods, gross tons. 
Production of Iron and Steel Structural Shapes, 

gross tons 

Production of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, except 

Nail Plate, gross tons 

Production of Iron and Steel Cut Nails and Cut 

Spikes, kegs of 100 pounds 

Production of Iron and Steel Wire Nails, kegs of 

100 pounds 

Production of all Rolled Iron and Steel, including 

Cut Nails and excluding Rails, gross tons 

Production of all Rolled Iron and Steel, including 

both Cut Nails and Rails, gross tons 

Production of Bessemer Steel Rails, gross tons 

Production of Open-hearth Steel Rails, gross tons 

Production of Iron Rails, gross tons 

Production of all kinds of Rails, gross tons 

Production of Street Rails, included above, gross tons 

Production of Bessemer Steel, gross tons 

Production of Open-hearth Steel Castings, gross tons- 
Production of all Open-hearth Steel, gross tons 

Production of Crucible Steel, gross tons 

Production of Blister and Patented Steel, gross tons... 

Production of all kinds of Steel, gross tons 

Production of Ore, Pig, and Scrap Blooms for sale, 

gross tons 

Production of Tinplates and Teme Plates, gross tons. 

Value of Imports of Iron and Steel 

Value of Exports of Iron and Steel 

Production of Iron Ore, gross tons 

Imports of Iron Ore, gross tons 

Production of all kinds of Coal, gross tons 

Production of Coke, net tons. 

Shipments of Pennsylvania Anthracite, gross tons... 

Imports of Coal, gross tons 

Exports of Coal, gross tons 

Steel Vessels built in the year ended June 30 

Miles of New Railroad completed 

Immigrants in the year ended December 31 



13,620,703 

219,768 

4,146,425 
1,036,398 

860,376 

1,903,505 

1,904,340 



1900. 



13,789,242 

255,977 

3,575,636 
846,291 

816,161 

1,794,528 

1,573,494 



7,618,130 


7,233,979 


8,021,719 


7,101,761 


10,294,419 


9,487,443 


2,270,585 


2,383,654 


523 


1,333 


1,592 


695 


2,272,700 


2,385,682 


154,246 


101,312 


7,586,354 


6,684,770 


169,729 


177,491 


2,947,316 


3,398,135 


101,213 


100,562 


4,974 


4,862 


10,639,867 


10,188,329 


13,074 


12,947 


360,876 


302,665 


$15,800,579 


$20,443,908 


$105,690,047 


$129,633,480 


24,683,173 


27,653,161 


674,082 


897,831 


226,663,664 


240,966,917 


19,668,669 


20,533,348 


47,665,204 


45,107,484 


1,400,522 


1,909,276 


6,762,160 


7,917,519 


91 


90 


4,612 


4,157 


361,318 


472,126 
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PRODDOTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED ^^H 

STATES IN IBM, 1807, 1898, ISfiB, AND IflOO, BY STATES. ^^| 
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2,476 
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264.346 
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366,491 
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187,858 

119,019 

346.166 

3.378.212 

1,443,012 

134.443 

1 203.175 
138.880 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 

STATES.— Continued. 

PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON FROM 1896 TO 1900. 



States. 



Massachusetts. 
Connecticut.... 

New York 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 



Total. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1896. 



1,873 

10,187 

6,200 

2,714 

4,844 

1,373 

14,250 

29,787 

1,221 

27,133 

11,426 

149,511 

41,375 

9,350 



310,244 



1897. 



3,284 

8,386 

5,380 

1,988 

4,580 

220 

17,092 

14,913 

6,175 

24,427 

7,807 

182,578 

28,431 



255,211 



1898. 



3,661 
6,336 
6,600 
3,191 
2,106 

13,762 

36,734 

5,178 

•• ••• • ••• 

17,498 

6,351 

147,640 

47,693 



296,750 



1899. 



2,476 

10,129 

7,120 

3,731 

1,708 

41,669 
5,808 

29,037 
6,476 

• 176,617 



284,766 



1900. 



3,310 

10,233 

7,920 

3,422 

5,976 

22,879 
57,632 
10,150 

3,119 
7,737 

207,497 



339,874 



In addition to the charcoal pig lion above noted there were produced in 1900 in 
Georgia and Tennessee 44,606 tons of pig lion with mixed charcoal and coke. 

PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE PIG IRON 

FROM 1896 TO 1900. 



States. 



New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

West Virginia.. 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee , 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Colorado , 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1896. 



167,398 

2,967,680 

74,628 

384,904 

2,151 

1,343 

892,383 

108,569 

70,660 

221,205 

1,184,900 

926,239 

} 117,109 

3,198 
45,104 



1897. 



Total 7,166,471 



237,924 

3,792,565 
189,122 
307,390 



932,918 

132,907 

35,899 

247,703 

1,366,082 

1,117,239 

86,992 

12,369 
6,682 



1896. 



8,464,692 



221,411 

4,432,049 
188,868 
283,274 



996,942 
192,699 
100,724 
246,941 
1,980,007 
1,366,898 

134,568 

40,318 
91,222 



io99. 



1900. 



220,971 

5,134,529 
219,236 
363,943 



I 



10,273,911 



17,835 

1,042,236 

187,858 

119,019 

317,129 

2,371,736 

1,442,012 



! 



161,471 

37,867 

100,663 



11,736,386 



1 



236,648 



4,922,374 
269,689 
487,838 

4,826 

1,126,706 

166,758 

71,562 

315,743 

2,463,174 

1,363,383 

131,354 

47,704 

121,156 



11,727,712 
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STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF PIG lEON UNSOLD AT THE 
CLOSE OF 1807, IflOS, 1899, AND 1900. 



These eUUUtici rrprtieiU only uniold Hocki in the hands of makrrt or ihtir 
offtnti, i»etudiHff aUicIa conlroUed by the nian«/acl«reri t'n marranl yardt, 
and do not inct-ude otfurr vnrrant Uocib, or ilochi in the handt of n 
or pig iron iiuxde for the lue of the maJteri, or foreign pig iron htld it 
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8,103 
36,444 

7,730 


4,839 
26,006 
1,863 


1,199 

13,229 
3S0 


2,791 
34,260 
11,600 












35,063 

SZ,301 


27,849 
8,926 


372 
3,851 

286 
8,731 
8,638 






■ 


31,896 




Lower SiisquehuinB VaUey 


19,870 
Q33 
25,743 
64,532 
32,463 
7,466 


28,076 

8,633 
1,246 
27,688 
100 
7,392 


1 21,103 
4,816 




Sheiuuigo Valley 






1,287 
4,026 


18.003 
3,692 


Charcoal 




208,860 


108,805 


32,090 


134,996 








2,179 
70,609 
16,731 
66,020 
10,546 
26,008 


2,423 
18,882 
14,566 
27,166 

G,64S 
24,389 








6,979 
179 
7,362 
1,303 
3,259 


} 24,613 


North Carolina, OeorgU, and Tcuu 


8,741 




8,678 

15,174 








38,148 
6,906 
e,90O 

22,286 


15,070 
3,041 


1,713 
933 


60,782 
8,450 
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10,799 


1. 983 


30,618 




76,238 


28,910 


4.628 


131,621 






lodluiB, Michigan, and Minneaota 


109,272 

ia.e39 

14,663 


24,698 


3.952 


1 


MiMoari and Colorado 






656,489 


291,233 


63,429 
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339,793 
106,901 
209.796 


115,61J 
83.976 
91,843 


28,217 
33,419 
11,793 




Oiwwul 


110,137 
62,678 










Totol 


«.,.«. 


291,281 


68,429 


442,870 
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STATISTICS OP THE CAMDIAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1900. 



Gb£ATeb progress has been made iu 1900 and 1901 in the de- 
velopment of the iron and steel industries of Canada than in till 
previous years. Complete statistice for 1900 and in part for 1901 
are berewitli given in sufficient detail. 



PRODtTCTION OF PIG IRON 

The production of pig iron in the Dominion of Canada, as 
ascertained from the manufacturers by the American Iron and 
St£el Association, amounted in the calendar year 1900 to 86,090 
gross Ions, as compared with 94,077 tons in 1899, 68,755 tons in 
1898, 53,796 ions in 1897. 60,030 tons in 1896, 37,829 tons in 
1895, and 44,791 tons in 1894. Our statistics do not go back 
prior lo 1894. Of the production iu 1900 70,349 tons were made 
with coke and 15,741 tons with ciiarcoal. The production of 
Bessemer pig iron in 1900, included above, amounted to 3,781 
tons, \either spiegeleisen nor ferro-moiigauese was made iu 1900, 

On December 31, 1900, the unsold stocks of pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 12,465 gross tons, as compared with 9,932 tons at 
tlie close of 1899 and 9,979 tons at the close of 1898. Of the 
unsold stocks on December 31, 1900, 6,900 tons were coke pig 
iron and 5,565 tons were charcoal pig iron. 

On December 31, 1900, there were 10 completed furnaces in 
Canada and 4 furnaces were in course of construction. During 
19UU one new furuoce was completed at Midland, Ontario, by the 
Canada Iron Furnace Company, Limited. It was btowu in on 
December 4, 1900. The other 4 furnaces referred to were all be- 
ing erected by the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
at Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. One of the furnaces was 
ooupleted early ui 1901 and was blown iu on February 4 of 
that year. Two additional furuaocs have since been put iu blast. 

The production of pig iron in Canada in the first half of 
1901 amounted to 95,024 gross tons, exceeding by nearly a thou- 
•snd tons the production in the whole of any preceding year. 
Of ihe total production in the first half of this year 17,577 tons 
were Bessemer pig irou and 13,292 tons were basic pig iron; the 
remainder was foundry and forge pig irou. No spiegeleiaea or 
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ferro-maDganese was made. Of the total production 86,430 tons 
were made with coke and 8,594 tons with charcoal The unsold 
stocks on June 30, 1901, amounted to 28,711 tons, of which 21,- 
367 tons were coke pig iron and 7,344 tons were charcoal. 

PRODUCTION OF STEEL AND ALL ROLLED PRODUCTS IN CANADA. 

The steel industry of Canada may be said to be to-day in a 
state of preparation for important results. The fulfillment of 
great expectations would seem, indeed, to be near at hand. 
Several steel-making enterprises are in a more or less forward 
state of completion at the present time, the most advanced of 
which is the open-hearth plant of the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, which is erecting at Sydney ten 50-gro8S-ton open- 
hearth furnaces of the Campbell tilting type, at which both acid 
and basic steel will be made. It is expected that a part of this 
plant will be in operation early in 1902. Its rolling-mill prod- 
ucts will embrace blooms, slabs, billets, and rails. Early in 1900 
William Kennedy & Sons, Limited, of Owen Sound, Ontario, 
erected at that place one 2-ton Tropenas converter for the man- 
ufacture of steel castings. Steel was first made in May, 1900. 

The total production of steel in Canada in 1900 was 23,577 
gross tons, against 22,000 tons in 1899, 21,540 tons in 1898, 18,- 
400 tons in 1897, 16,000 tons in 1896, and 17,000 tons in 1895. 
Both Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots and castings were 
made in 1899 and 1900. Of the total production of open-hearth 
steel in 1900 about one-third was made by the acid process. 

The production of open-hearth steel rails in 1900 amounted to 
700 gross tons, against 835 tons of open-hearth and iron rails in 
1899 ; structural shapes, 4,674 tons, against 2,899 tons in 1899 ; 
cut nails made by rolling mills and steel works having cut-nail 
factories connected with their plants, 117,186 kegs of 100 pounds, 
against 235,981 kegs in 1899 ; plates and sheets, 2,100 tons, 
against about 2,220 tons in 1899 ; all other rolled products, ex- 
cluding muck and scrap bars, blooms, billets, sheet bars, etc., 
87,984 tons, against 94,153 tons in 1899. Changing the cut nail 
production from kegs to gross tons, the total quantity of all kinds 
of iron and steel rolled into finished products in the Dominion 
in 1900, excluding muck and scrap bars, billets, and other inter- 
mediate products, amoimted to 100,690 tons, against 110,642 tons 
in 1899, 90,303 tons in 1898, 77,021 tons in 1897, 75,043 tons in 
1896, and 66,402 tons in 1895. The number of completed rolling 
mills and steel works in Canada on December 31, 1900, was 18. 



IRON AND STEEL AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



By Jambs M. Swank, 

dhwral Manager of the American Iron and Sled AKodation. 
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GENERAL BEVIEW. 

The progress of the world's iron and steel industries in tbe 
nineteeoth century, full details of which have been presented in 
previous reports, is well illustrated by the statistics which show 
the extent of their development at the close of the century 
and which will presently be given. Every reader of these pagea 
is already familiar with the fact that at the beginning of the 
last century comparatively little iron and steel was made in any 
country. There was but little deraaud for these products. In 
time railroads became, as they still are, the greatest of all the 
consumers of iron and steel, yet the Stockton and Darlington 
Railroad in England, the first railroad in the world to be built for 
general freight traffic and passenger travel, was not opened until 
1825. The street railway dates from 1832. The general use of 
iron and steel for bridges and for ships and other vessels came 
later, followed by the general use of steel in the construction of 
large buildings, especially buildings of great height. Last of all 
we have the steel car for general freight purposes. These are the 
most prominent uses of iron and steel to-day, but simultaneously 
with the development of these leading uses there baa been a con- 
Btautly increasing use of agricultural machinery, textile macMn- 
ery, mining machinery, electrical machinery, machine tools, iron 
and steel pipe, hardware, stoves, shovels, tinplates, wire, and many 
other articles which are made wholly or in part of iron or steel. 

The railroad era began at the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, but it was not until the third quarter of the 
century was well under way that on extraordinary demand for 
iron and steel for railroads and for other than railroad purposes 
began to manifest itself in any progressive country. In our own 
country we built mooe miles of railroad in 1887 than in any 
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year before or since. The buildiug of iron tiiid steel vecseU 
received a great deal of attentioD, particularly iu Great Britaia, 
in the third quarter of the ceniiirj-, but it was in the fourth quar- 
ter that tlie greatest progress was made in sut^stituLiDg iron and 
st«el ahips for wooden shlim. As late as 181)8 only five iron 
steamships were built in one year in this couotry for ocean serv- 
ice. We have since built over 100 steel merchant vessels in 
one year, and we have iu recent years built a magnificent fleet 
for the American navy, the frames and hulls and armor being of 
American steel. Armor plate for war ships was not made ia 
Great Britain until after 1850, but its manufacture was not per- 
fected in any country until within the last ten years, while the 
first contract for American-made armor was not made until 1887. 
Iron and steel buildings date from the third quarter, but they did 
not recdve much attention trom architects and builders until the 
fourth quarter, while steel cars were virtually unheard of until 
the century was nearing its end. The manufacture of tinplatea 
was not introduced into the United States, except experimentally, 
until 1890. 

In a word, while the nineteenth century witnessed the devel- 
opment of the iron age, which was succeeded before its close by 
the steel age, it would be more exact to say that the last year 
of tlie first quarter of the ceutury, when the railroad era began, 
witnessed only the beginning of this development, and that the 
last quarter has aeeu its ripest fruits, even the last few years of 
the last quarter. 

The rapid growth of the world's iron and steel iudustriee iu 
the nineteenth century, and particularly in its last quarter, could 
only have l)eeu made possible by aubstitutiug improved methods 
of manufacture for the slow aud expensive methods that were 
in use at ia beginuiog. The railroads oi' to-day could not have 
been supplied with one-half of the rails tliey need, indeed the 
half of these roads would never have been built, if the invention 
in 1855 of the Bessemer process for making steel bad not re- 
sulted iu giving to the world steel rails which would last longer 
and could be much more cheaply and rapidly made than the 
rails that were made of puddled iron. Nor could the steel that 
is used to-day in such large quantities for various structural 
purposes — bridges, buildings, ships, cars, etc, — have been made at 
alt but for the invention of the Bessemer process and its com- 
panion, the Siemens open-hearth process, the latter process dating 
from 1864. Nor could the pig iron that has been required bj 
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the Bessemer and opeu-hearlh processes have Heeu supplied in 
Nufiicient quantities, not even the half of it, if reliance had been 
placed upon the small furnaces, the lean ores, and the charcoal 
fuel that were in common use less than a hundred years ago. 

The modem blast itimace, with its immense blowing engines, 
its hot-blast stoves, its rich ores, and its mineral fuel to smelt 
them has been a most {wwerfui factor iu the present marvelous 
development of the world's iron and steel iudustries. It could 
it, however, have become this powerful agent if an abundance 
rich iron ore and mineral fuel had not been easily obtainable, 
lat Britain early found at home the coke she needed for lier 
It fumaees ; her Durham coke is not excelled anywhere ; and 
Vheu she began to make steel in her Bessemer converters and 
■l^)en-hearth furnaces she drew upon Spain and other Medit«r- 
nmean countries for a large part of the ores thai would make 
pig iron suitable for these new processes, Germany baa found 
within the last twenty years that she could make pig iron fi-om 
her phosphoric ores that could be converted into steel by the 
basic modification of the Bessemer process, and she has well util- 
ised her resources. Other Continental countries have built up es- 
teosive steel industries by the Bessemer and open-hearth procesa- 
them, like Great Britain, largely importing their sup- 
ies of iron ore, and some of them also importing coal and coke, 
'here is, however, a growing scarcity of iron ore and coal in many 
European countries, and in some the supply is lieing exhausted. 
In the United States nature has been lavish in her supply 
of all the raw materials that are needed in the manufacture of 
ly kind of steel, except perhaps the ores of manganese. Iron 
and bituminous coal are found in many States, and anthra- 
Ite coal is also found in Pennsylvania, all in generous rjnantities. 
the second qunrter of the nineteenth century we successfully 
itroduced anthracite coal and bituminous coke in the blast 
lacc, and in the same period the iron ores of Lake Sujierior 
discovered. Our Lake Superior and Cornwall ores were 
■ly found to be well adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer 
il by the original process and also of open-hearth steel, and 
Connellsville and Pocahontas coke are equaled in physical 
id chemical properties only by the Durham coke of England. 
The first shipment of iron ore from the Lake Suiierior region 
made in 1860, but it was not until 1860 that the shipmenls 
of ore from this region annually exceeded 100,000 tons. Neither 
ConnellavUle coke nor any otiier coke exerted any appreciable 
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influeDce upon the manufacture of pig iron in this country until 
after 1850. These dates show how late in the last century we 
began to utilize the raw materials that now have a world-wide 
reputation. 

There is apparently no appreciable limit to the supply of rich 
and pure iron ores in the Lake Superior region and elsewhere 
in this country, and we have boundless deposits of good coking 
coal that are here and there being drawn upon to supplement 
the coal from the Connellsville basin and the Pocahontas field, 
neither of which favorite sources of supply will be exhausted 
for many years to come. Many of our rolling mills have been 
greatly favored with an abundant supply of natural gas, the use 
of this ideal fuel having commenced in 1874, at the close of the 
third quarter of the century under consideration. No country in 
the world possesses the raw materials for the manufacture of iron 
and steel in such abundance as the United States. And no coun- 
try has developed a more skillful or more enterprising class of 
iron and steel makers than our own country. Our blast furnaces, 
our Bessemer steel works, our open-hearth furnaces, our iron and 
steel rollbg mills, our tinplate works, and our appliances for min- 
ing and shipping iron ore and coal are the best that the world 
has yet seen, and they are constantly receiving the unstinted 
praise of our European rivals. 

While great progress has been made in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in the development of the world's iron and 
steel industries, the most notable progress has been made in the 
United States. This country to-day leads all other countries in 
the production of iron and steel. This prominence in the manu- 
facture of these articles is only in part due to the bounty of 
nature in providing liberal supplies of the raw materials needed ; 
it is largely the result of friendly legislation by the General Gov- 
ernment, first, in more firmly establishing in 1861 the protective 
tariff policy, which has since been effectively maintained with but 
brief interruptions, and, second, in adopting at about the same 
time the policy of liberal grants of land to railroad companies. 
Through the operation of the protective policy the home market 
has been preserved for the home producers of iron and steel and 
of all articles made from them, and through the operation of the 
land-grant system, supplemented by the homestead policy, thou- 
sands of miles of railroad have been built in the Western States 
and Territories that would not otherwise have been constructed. 
With the building of these roads the population of these States 
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and Territories has been greatly increased, the consumption of 
iron and Bteel and of other manufactured products has been en- 
larged, our vast mineral resourcee have been discovered and de- 
veloped, and the whole country has been enriched. Thousaude 
of new farms have been opened, our agricultural products have 
be«Q many times multiplied, and both home and foreign markets 
fbr the sale of our surplus crops have been easily and cheaply 
reached. 

But many of these railroads could not liave been built if our 
protective tarlfi* policy had not built up our iron-rail industry iu 
the third quarter of the century and our steel-rail industry in 
the fourth quarter. Until we began to make our own iron rails 
and afterwards our own steel rails foreign manufacturers chargeil 
Qb excessive prices for such rails as we could alford to import. 
Soth the industries mentioned had at the first to struggle for 
iheir very existence against foreign competition, the early duties 
on foreign iron rails and afterwards on foreign steel rails not 
being sufficiently protective, but in the end the control of the 
borne market wns gained, the production of rails increased enor- 
mously, and the prices were steadily reduced. In the meantime, 
as tlie direct result of the home cuiupetitiun which the protective 
policy had encouraged, the production of all other articles of 
iron and steel greatly increased and their prices were also re- 
duced, mines of iron ore and coal were opened which would oth- 
erwise have lain dormant, and a greatly enlarged home market 
for all the products of tlie farm was created. 

After all that has been said, however, of our wealth of nnturnl 
resources for the production of iron and steel, and of the influ- 
ence of the protective policy and the land-grant system in pro- 
moting their manufacture, the truth of history requires that It 
be distinctly and positively stated that all the advantages above 
noted would have failed to give to our country in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century steel rails and steel in other forms 
as cheaply and abundantly as they have been supplied if these 
advantages had not been supplemented by the constructive and 
executive abilities and the persistent energy of American man- 
ufacturers and the inventive genius aod technical skill of Ameri- 
can engineers and mechanics. The courage of our iron and st«el 
manufacturers in entering upon new enterprises of the greatest 
magnitude and tlie skill displayed by our engineers and mechan- 
ics in attaining important and valuable metallurgical results must 
be a constant marvel ta every student of our industrial histor}'. 
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Steel rails afTord a good illustrntion of the mnrvelous i 
and superior ekill which have been displayed in the manuiiiot 
of iron and st«el in our nouutry tu the last quai'ter of the nine- 
teenth century. The first experimental steel rails ever made in 
the United Slates were rolled at Chicago in 1865, but our Beaee- 
laer steel industry at first mode such alow progress, owing to 
foreign competition and the prejudice in favor of iron rails, that 
tlie whole country made only 259,699 tons of steel rnils in 1875. 
Soon afterwards, however, American energy and skill produced 
most wonderfiil i-esults. In 1879 we made more Bessemer steel 
rails than Great Britain. In 1881 we made 1,187,770 tons of 
steel rails and in 1887 we made 2,101,904 tons, and we have 
Muce increased these figures. Great Britain's largest production of 
Bessemer steel rails was in 1882, when she made 1,235,785 tons. 
From 1867 to 1900, both yeara included, we made SZ.0M,467^ 
tons of Bessemer steel rails, an average of almost a million t 
a year, of which 15,668,101 tons were made in the last ten yea 



END OF THE CENTUKY STATISTICS. 

We now present a series of tables which give the most c 
plete statistics that are now available of the production of i 
and steel and iron ore and coal in all countries at the t 
the nineteenth century. For the United States, Great Brita 
Germany, France, and all other leading countries the f 
are virtually complete for 1900, but for other i 
produce comparatively little iron and steel and i 
coal we have in the main been able to present only slatisl 
for 1899. It will be fully a year before authentic statistics 1 
all countries for 1900 can be obtained. We add a table whi 
shows the world's railroad mileage at the end of 1 

Credit is due to the American Iron and Steel AssociatJoii for 
the statistics of iron and steel production in the United States 
and Canada, and to the United States Geological Survey for the 
statistics of the production of iron ore and coal and coke in thfrj 
United States. Statistics of imports and exports have been C 
tained from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Departmel 
Statistics for Great Britain have been compiled from the pubHi 
tinus of the Britisli Iron Trade Association and the blue I 
the Home Oflice of His I^ajesty's Government. Statistics 1 
Continental countries and other iron and steel statistics a 
and coke statistics have been obtained from the liest available 
sources. For some countries official statistics may vary slightly 
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I from those here given. The railroad table haa been compiled in 

' part from statiatios recently published in the Prussian Arfhiv Jur 

EUettbaknuv^en and reduced by the New York Railroad Qatette. 

Iron and fStel SlaXUllct for the UniUd .Slal» for 1809 and 1900. 



Shipments of lake Superior iron oi 
Total production of iron ore, tons -- 

Total production of coal, tons — 

ExporM of anthracite coal, tone 

Exports of bituminous coal, tooa — 



I 



Bhipmente of Connelleville coke, net tons - 

Total production of coke, net tons 

Froduction of pig iron, tons -, 

Production of spiegelei^n and ferro-manga- ' 

nese, included above, tons 

Production of Bessemer steel, tons - 
Production of Bessemer steel rails, tons .- 
Production of all kinds of rails, tons . 

Production of open-hearth steel, tons 

Production of crucible steel, tons 

Production of miscellaneona sleel, tana 

Total production of sleel, tons _ .... 

Production of linplates and t^^rne plates, tons 
Production of iron and steel wire rods, tons 
Production of wire nails, kegs of 100 pounds 
Production of cut nails, kegs of 100 pounds 
Production of structural shapes, tons -- 

Imports of iron and sleel, tons -- 

Exports of iron and steel, tons 

Imparts of iron and steel, foreign values 

Exports of iron and steel, valnee 

Imparta of iron ore from Cuba, tons 

Total imports of Iron ore, tons 

Exports of iron ore, tons 

Imports of manganese ore, tons - 

Locomotives built by independent shops. No, 
Locomotives built hy Baldwin Locomotive 

Works, included above — No, 

Pressed steel cars shipped by Pressed Steel 

Cat Company- No. 

Wooden cars with pressed steel underframes 

shipped by Pressed Steel Car Company, No. 



I8,251,8CW 
24,683, i; 
226,553,5( 
I,707,7flB 
4,(M4,354 
10,120,7e4 
19,6)18,669 
13,620,703 

219,768 
7,586,354 
2,270,51 
2,272,700 
2,947,316 

101,213 



19,059,393 
27,563,161 

240,065,917 
1,654,610 
6,262,900 
10,16fl,234 
20,633,348 
13,789,242 

255,977 

6,681,770 



100,502 
4,862 



1,904,340 
860,376 
172,774 
942,059 
?15,H00.679 
$106,690,047 
368,769 
674,082 
40,665 



10,188,320 

302,666 

846,291 

7,233.979 

1,573,494 



815,161 

209,955 

1,1W,270 

(20,443,908 

t129,im,480 

419,632 

897,831 

51,460 

256,252 



9,624 
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Iron and SUd Statittia for ConHMtiUd Omnlriet for 1899 and ISOO. 



Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Exports of 
Frodnction 

embnrg 
Production 

embnrg 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Prodnction 
Production 
lYoduction 
Prodnction 

Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Induction 
Production 
Production 
Hui^ry 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Production 



of coal and lignil« in France --- 
of iron ore in France 
of pig iron in France 

of BeBsemer steel in Franca 

of open-liearth steel in France- 
of TOJecellantoua stfel n France 
of all kinds of eteel in France. . 
of coal and lignite in Germany. 

cofll from Germany 

of iron ore in Germany and Lux- 



of pig iron in Germany and Lux- 

of finished stte in Germany 

of coal in Belgium 

of iron ore iu Belgium .- 

of pig iron in Belgium 

of eteel ingots in Belgium 

of coal in Spain 

of iron ore in Spain 

of pig iron in Spain 

of BcBBemer and open-hearth eteel 

Spain 

of coal in Sweden 

of iron ore in Sweden 

of pig iron in Sweden 

of all kinds of eteel in Sweden 

of coal and lignite in Italy 

of iron ore in Italy 

of pig iron in Italy.. 

of steel in Italy 

of coal and lignite in Austria- 

of iron ore in Austria-IIungary . 
of pig iron in Aurtria-Hungary- 
Austria-Hungary 

I in Riiseia 

of steel ingots in Enesia 

of finished et«el in Kuasia 



of steel 
of coal 
of pig 



135,844,4 
13,943,1 

17,989,6; 

8,143,1: 

6,328,6' 
22,072,0 



1,448.0: 
1,127,11 

13,568,0< 



2,699,494 

954,261 

669,787 

36,070 

1,660,118 

149,551,056 

15,275,805 



23,462,817 

1,018,607 

654,827 

2,773,000 

8,480,246 
294,118 



2,609,500 
526,868 



1,308,490 

1,145,654 
I6,I37,73« 

2,821,000. 

(?) 1,830,260 

1,462,809 
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.uction of coal in Great Bribiin ... 

iXporte of coal from Great Britain 

toduction of iron ore in Great Britain - 

mporte of iron ore by Great Britain 

1 of pig iron in Great Britain... 



5,074 



tDduclioo of Bessemer steel in Great Britain ],S 

iduction of BesBeroer mile in Great Britain S38,148 

todnction of open-hearth steel in Gt. Britain 3,030,251 

1 production of eW-el in Great Britain I 5,000,000 



Iron and SUd Slatittia for Greal Britain jar 18SS and 1900. 

FnidDcU— Great Bricain. All in giDM loni. 180S. VSW- 



220,094,781 225,181,300 



41,180,332 
14,461,330 
7,054,578 
0,421,435 



44,089,197 
14,028,208 
((,297,963 
8,959,691 
1,745,004 
759,844 
3,15«,050 
5,050,000 



ron and SUd Swijiiw for Variaui Foreign Countries for 1890 and 1900. 



Fraducu— Otber Couutries. 



luction of coal it 
luction of coke ii 
iuction of iron oi 
Production of pig jroi 
ftoduction of 6t«el ii 
h^nction of cuhI ii 
Production of iron oi 
Production of pig ire 
Production of coal in 
yoduction of coal ii 



Conada, net tons 

1 Canada, net tone 
e in Canada, net tona- 
. in Canada, groea tona 
I Canada, gross tons.-. 

India, groHS tons 

e in India, grosB tons 
a in India, groes tons 
New Soutb Wales, g.t. 
L Other Australasia, in- 
cluding New Zealand, gross tons. 

hvdQction of coal in Japan, metric tona 
Production of pig iron in Japan in 1897, xn. t. 
"roduction of iron ore in Algeria, metric tona 



100,820 
74,617 

94,077 
22,000 



6,722,000 
57,678 
550,941 



5,597.832 
157,134 
122,000 
86,090 
23,577 
6,096.438 
63,073 



kailrvad Slatiaiafor the United State* and Other G>uittria at Hit end of 189S. 



tiles of completed railroad ii 
[ilea of completed railroad ii 
tiles of completed railroad i 
files of completed railroad i: 
lilei of completed railroad i 
Miles of completed railroad i 
Uitee of completed railroad i 
lie world's 



the United States. . 

E u rope 



Africa - 



Auatralaaia ,,-.. 

North America .- 

South America -.. 

railroad mi!e:ige at the end of 1899 

(ilea of new railroad built in the Unit«d SUtea in 1899 
lilee of new railroad built in the United States in 1900 



172,621 
36,938 

12,601 
14,678 
216,290 
27,874 
479,890 
4,512 
4,167 
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ON THE TABLES. 

Assuming that the countries that made pig iron in 1899 
which do not appear iu the columns for 1900 made as much pig 
iron in the last year of the century as in the preceding year, 
and maktog due oUowance for the production of such minor pig- 
iron producing countries as are not named in the tables, we have 
a total world's production of pig iron in 1900 of about 40,400,- 
000 gross tons, of which the United States made 13,789,242 tons, 
or fully 34 per cent. Ascertaining the world's production of 
steel in the same way we have a total production in 1900 of 
about 27,200,000 gross tons, of which the United States made 
10,188,329 tons, or over 37 per cent. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD. 

We now present a chronological record of the leading events 
in the development of the iron and steel industriea of tlie United 
States down to the close of the nineteenth century. In this 
record special prominence is given to the beginning of the iron 
industry in the original thirteen colonies and in the more impor- 
tant iron-producing States that were admitted into the Union after 
the Revolution ; also to the introdiicltoa of improved proceesee 
and of the best or of newly discovered raw materials in the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel ; also to the beginning of railroad build- 
ing in the United States and to associated railroad events ; alsQ 
to early iron and Bt«el shipbuilding and to some notable ij 
and steel bridges in the United States. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

1619 — In this year the Virginia Company sent to Virginia i 
number of persons who were skilled iu the manufacture of ire 
to "set up three iron works" in the colony. The enterprise < 
undertaken in that year and the works were located on Falliaf 
creek, a tributary of the James river. 

1620 — In this year, as stated by Beverley in hia Sittory of 
Virginia, " an iron work at Falling creek in James river '* waa 
set up, " where they made proof of good iron oar." In this and 
the following year the enterprise languished. On March 22, 1622, j 
the works were destroyed by the Indians and all the workroeilfl 
were massacred. The works were not rebuilt. 

1642 — In this year "The Company of Undertakers for the 
Iron Works " in the province of Massachusetts Bay, consisting of 
eleven English gentlemen, was organized with a capital of £1,000. 



i 
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1643 — III his Hulory of Lynn (1844) Alocio Lewis saya that I 
in 1643 "Mr. Joha Winthrop, Jr., came from England with [ 
workmea and atock to the amount of one thousand pounds ; 
coninieucing the work. A foundry was erected on the weaterD 
bank of SaugUB river," at Lynn, in Maasachnsetts. This foundry 
was a small bloat furnace, completed in 164-5. It was the first 
succesaful iron enterprise in the thirteen colonies. Bog ore waB 
used. For a hundred yeara after its settlement iu 1620 Mnasa- 
chuaetts was the chief eeat of the iron industry on this continent, 

1645 — A small iron pot, holding alwut a, quart, which is atill 
preserved, was cast at the Lynn foundry in 1645. It was the 
first iron article made from native ore in America. 

1658— In 1658 Captain Thomas Clarke, in company with John 
Winthrop and others, put in operation an "iron worke" at New 
Haven, Connecticut. This enterprise embraced a blast furnace 
and a refinery forge. 

1675 — Rhode Island made iron soon after ita settlement in 1636, 
certainly at Pawtucket and elsewhere as early as 1675, when a 
forgo at Pawtucket, erected by Joseph Jenks, Jr., was destroyed 
by the Indians in the Wampanoag war, as well as other iron 
works and infant enterprises. 

1679 — Iu the Statulies of Coal, by Richard Cowling Taylor, 
published in 1848, it is stated that the earliest historic mention of 
coal in thia country is by the French Jesuit misBionary, Father 
Hennepin, who saw traces of bituminous coal on the Illinois river 
tn 1679. In his journal he marks the site of a "cole mine" 
above Fort Crevecneur, near the present town of Ottawa, Illinois. 

1682 — In an account of the province of East Jersey, published 
by the proprietora in 1682, it is stated that "there is already a 
smelting furnace and forge set up in this colony, where ia made 
good iron, which is of great benefit to the country." This en- 
terprise was located at Tintou Falls, in Monmouth county. New 
Jersey. Other authorities definitely establish the fact that the 
Shrewsbury worke, as they were called, were established before 
1676, They were the first iron works in New Jersey. 

1692 — In 1692 we find the first mention of iron having been 
made in Pennsylvania. It ia contained in a metrical composition 
entitled A SItori De*ariptum of Pemisylvanw, by Richard Frame, 
which was printed and sold by William Bradford, in Philadel- 
phia, in 1692. Frame says that at "a certain place about some 
forty pound " of iron had then been made. This waa doubtless 
an axperlmeutal enterprise. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUBY. 

1703 — Abraham Liiicoln's paternal ancestry was identified V 
the manufacture of iron in Massac huaetta. The head of ihe 
American branch of his father's family, Samuel Lincoln, emi- 
grated in 1637 from Norwich, England, to Massachusetts. Mor- 
decai Lincoln, son of Samuel, l)orn at Hingham on June 1^ 
1657, followed the trade of a blacksmith at Hull, from whj 
place he removed to Soituate, where "he built a spacious hot 
and was a large contributor toward the erection of the iron works' 
at Bound Brook" in 1703. These iron works made wrought iron 
directly from the ore, Mordecai Lincoln had two Bona, Mordecni, 
Jr., and Abraham, who settled in Berks couoty, Pennsylvania. 
Mordecai, Jr., was the great-great-grandfather of Abraham Lincoln. 

1710 — The firat slitting mill in the colonies for slitting nail 
rods is said by tradition to have been erected at Milton, in Nor> 
folk county, Massachusetts, as early as 1710. Nails were made 
by blacksmiths and others from theee nail rods, sometimes on 
small anvils in chimney corners. 

1716 — After the failure of the enterprise on Falling creek no 
successful effort was made to revive the iron industry iu Vir- 
^uia until after the begintiiitg of the aucceediug century, when 
Governor Alexander Spotswood and his associates built a furnace 
in Spottaylvania county, about ten miles northwest of Fredericks- 
burg, in 1715 or 1716. It was soon followed by other furnaces. 

1716 — The first iron works in Maryland were probably erected 
in Cecil county, at the head of Chesapeake bay. A bloomary 
at North East, on North East river, erects previous to 1716, 
probably formed the pioneer iron enterprise in this colony. 

1716 — Pool forge, on Manatawny creek, in Berks county. 
Pennsylvania, was established in 1716 by Thomas Rutter, and 
was the first iron enterprise in Pennsylvania of which any i 
ord has been preserved. Mrs, James, in her Memorial of Tha 
PofU, Junior, says that Rntler was an Engbsb Quaker, who V 
a resident of Philadelphia in 1685. 

1717— The exportation of bar iron from the American coloid 
began in this year, when 2 tons were sent to England 
the British West India islands of Nevis and 9t, Christopher, \ 
which had e\'idently been taken there from one of the Atlai 
coast colonies. 

1722 — In 1722 Joseph Farmer, an ironmaster, of England, a 
Ms associates, afterwards known as the Principio Company, ( 
menced the erection of a furnace on Talbot's manor, 
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'County, near the mouth of Principio creek, in Maryland, which 
I fiuiBhed in 1724 and followed by a forg« which was com- 
pleted in 1725, both worka being biult and afterwards operated 
for the company by John England. This company afterwards 
owned many furnaces in Maryland and Virginia. 

1722— Sir William Keith eBtablished on Christiana creek, in 
Delaware, a forge for the manufacture of bar iron. It wna prob- 
ably built between 1722 and 1726. It was soon followed by 
.Abbington furnace, built about 1727. 

1728 — In 1728 James Logan wrote that "there are four fur- 
naces in blast in the colony" of Pennsylvania. Colebi-ookdule 
itnd Durham were two of these furnaces, but the names of the 
iothera sre in doubt. 

1728 — Scrivenor says that in 1728-29 there were imported 
into England from "Carolina" one ton and one cwt, of pig 
iron, and that in 1734 there were imported two qrs. and twelve 
lbs. of bar iron. These dates fix the erection of iron works in 
Uorth Carolina as early as 1728, soon after which year there 
■were many furnaces and forges in North Carolina, Hoes made 
in Virginia and " Carolina " were sold in New York long before 
the Revolution, 

1728 — Connecticut was probably the first of the colonies to 
make steel. In 1728 Samuel Higley. of Simsbury, and Joseph 
Dewey, of Hebron, in Hartford county, represented to the Legis- 
lalure that the first-named had, " with great pains aud cost, 
found out aud obtained a curious art, by which to convert, 
ichange, or transmute common irou into good steel, sufficient for 
uy use, and was the very first that ever performed such an oper- 
ation in America." The certificates of several smiths, who had 
made a trial of the steel and prouounced it good, were produced. 
It wa« doubtless cementation steel. 

1732 — Augustine Washington, the father of George Washing- 
ton, was eugaged in 1732 in making pig iron at Accokeek fur- 
oace, in Stafibrd county, Virginia, about fifteen miles from Fred- 
ericksburg, when his famous son was bom. Tbis fufnaco had been 
boill by the Principio Company, composed of English capitalists, 
■e early as 1726, on land owned by Augustine Washington, ag- 
^egating about 1,600 acres aud containing iron ore, Mr. Wash- 
ington becoming the owner of one-sixth of the furnace property 
ia conaderation of the transfer of his land to the company. 

—As early as 1734 a blooraary forge was erected at Lime 
Sock, in Litchfield county, Connecticut, by Thomas Lamb, which 
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prcxiuced from 500 to 700 pounds of iron per day. A blast t 
naee was afterwards added to thia forge. 

1735 — In this year 8amuel Waldo erected a furnace 
foundry on the Pawtuxet river, in Rhode Idand, which were 
afterwards known as Hope furnace. 

1740 — ^The firet iron works in New York were " set up " a 
short time prior to 1740 on Ancrani creek, in Columbia county, 
about fourteen miles east of the Hudson river, by Philip Livlng- 
stou, the owner of the Livingston manor, and the father of Phili] 
the signer of the Declaration of Inde|>endence. 

1750 — The iron industry of New Hampshire probably i 
&oni about 1750, wheu several bog-ore bloomaries were 
ence on Lamper Eel river but were soon discontinued. About 
the time of the Revolution there were a few other bloomaries in 
operation in New Hampshire. 

1750 — In 1750 it was officially reported that there was then i 
Massachusetts "one furnace for making steel," but its locatioa|| 
not given. Cementation steel was doubtless made. 

1750 — The Vir^nia coal mmes were probably the first that 
rere worked in America. Bituminous mines were opened and 
operated on the James river, in Chesterfield county, probably 
about 1750. In July, 1766, in the Virj/inia Ometle, Samuel 
Duval advertised coal for sale at Rockett's, a lower landing of 
Richmond, at 12d. per bushel, "equal to Newcastle coal." 

1766 — Anthracite coal was discovered in the Wyoming valley 
as early as 1766. It is claimed that in 1768 or 1769 two of the 
settlers in the valley, being two brothers named Gore, from Con- 
necticut, who were blacksmiths, were the first persons in this 
country to use anthracite coal, uBing it in a fi»rge fire. 

17T0 — A roiling and slitting mill was built at Old Boonton, in 
Morris couuty, New Jersey, before the Revolution, probably about 
1770, by a member of the Ogden family. A more successful en- 
terprise of the same kind was established at Dover, in tlie same 
county, about 1792, by Israel Canfield and Jacob Losey. 

1770 — lo this year the American colonies exported 6,017 t 
of pig iron, valued at $145,628 ; 2,463 tons of bar in 
at $178,8911 2 tons of costings, valued at $158; and 8 tonsgj 
wrought iron, valued at $810. 

1773 — According to Dr. Ramsay the first iron works 
Carolina were erected by Mr. Buffington in 1773, but they wet^ 
destroyed by the Tories during the Revolution. Other iron en- 
terprises were undertakeu iu this State after the Revolution. In 
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the censua year 1840 there were four active furnaces in Soi 
Carolina, and nine bloomariee, forges, and rolling mills. In IS 
8outh Carolina had eight furnaces — one in York, one in Uni( 
and six in Spartanburg county, and iu the same year the State 
had three small rolling mills. All tiieae enterprises have long 
be«n abandoned. 

1775 — About this year a few bloomaries were erected in Maine I 
and Vermont. A few furnaces were afterwards erected in these ' 
States and many bloomaries in Vermont, All have disappeared. 
Vermont was long prominent ns an iron producer. 

1777— Arnold's HuU/ry of the SUde of Rhode Island saya : " It 
is said that the first cold cut nail in the world was made in 
1777 by Jeremiah Wilkinson, of Cumberland, Rhode Island, who ' 
died in 1832, at the lulvanced age of 90 years." 

1790 — Jacob Perkins, of Newburyport, Massac hiisetts, invented 
about 1790 his nail-cutting machine, which was patented iu 1795 
and speedily followed by other inventions for the same purpose, 

1790 — The first settlers of Tennessee erected iron works soon 
after the close of the Revolution. A bloomary was built in 1790 
at Embreville, in Washington county, and another at Etizabeth- 
ton, on Doe river, in Carter county, about 1795. Wagner's bloom- 
ary, on Roane creek, in Johnson county, was built in this year, 
and a bloomary was also erected on Camp creek, in Greene coun- 
ty, in 1797. 

1791 — The first iron enterprise in Kentucky was Bourbon fur- 
nace, often called Slate furnace, which was built in 1791 on S1b(« 
creek, a branch of Licking river, in Bath connty, then Bourbon, 
and about two miles Boutheast of Owingsville. 

1792 — A small blast furnace was built in this year by Qeorge 
Anshutx, a native of Alsace, on Two-mile run, now Shady Side, 
in Pittsburgh. In 1794 it was abandoned for want of ore. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

1801 — About 1801 the long celebrated Chatuplain iron district 
in New York was developed, and many Catalan forges, as well 
as furnaces and a few rolling mills, were soon afterwards built. 
The forges were true Catalan forges, which converted the rich 
ores of the district into blooms aud billets, chiefly by wnter- 
power. They were, however, of an improved type. In later years 
the blast was heated, which was never done with the old Catalan 
forge. As late as 1883 there were 27 of these forges, with 171 
fires, but in 1890 there were only U, with 102 fires. In 1900 
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only Diie forge was in existence and acUve — Standisli Forge, j 
Clinton county, equipped with 18 firea and using ateam-power. ^ 

1802 — Catalan forges, or blootnariee, were built in Northern 
Mew Jersey long beibre the Kevolution. Many of them were 
blown by the twmpt, or water-blaat. In 1795 Morae luentiuns 
"about thirty forges" in Northern New Jersey, and in 1802 a 
memorial to Congress says that there were then in existence 150 
of these forges. There are now no Catalan forgea left in New 
Jersey, and only two in the whole country, referred to elsewhere. 

1803 — The beginning of the iron industry of Ohio dates from 
1803, in which year its first fiimace, Hopewell, woa commenced 
by Daniel Eaton, and in 1804 it was finished. The furnace stootl 
on the west side of Yellow creek, about one and a quarter miles 
front its junction with the Mahoning river, in the township of 
Poland, in Mahoning county. 

1807 — The first railroads in the United States were built to 
haul gravel, stone, coal, and other heavy materials, and were all 
short. Strictly si>eaking they were Irainroada and not railroads. 
One of these was built on Beacon Hill, in Boston, by Silas Whit- 
ney, in 1807; another by Thomas Leiper, in Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1809 ; and another at Bear Creek furnace, in 
Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, in 1818. The tracks of these 
roads were composed of wooden rails. Other short railroads for 
similar service soon followed, but ibe wooden rails were strapped 
with flat iron bars. Steam power was not used on any j 
can railroad until 1829. 

1810— The census statistics for 1810, published in 1814, j 
the production of cast iron in the census year as 53,908 gross tons, 

1810— The production of steel in 1810 was 917 tons. 

1810 — In the census of 1810 Tench Coxe mentions a nailery 
in Indiana Territory which produced in that year 20,000 pounds 
of nails, value<l at $4,000. He does not locate this enterprise. 

1810 — In 1810 there was a bloomary in Warren coujity, a 
forge in Elbert county, and a nailery in Chatham county, Geor- 
gia. Two of these enterprises were near the Atlantic coast, and 
were doubtless among the first of their kind in the State, dating 
probably from about 1790. 

1810 — On June 27, 1810, Clemens Eentgen, a native of the 
Palatinate, in Germany, obtained a patent from the United Btatee 
Governineut for " rolling iron round, for ship bolts and other 
uses," which invention was put to practical use at 3Ir. Rentgen's 
PikeJand works, in Cheater county. Pennsylvania, in 1812 and 
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1813,111 which years he roUed round irou, some of which waa for 
the Navy Department at Waehiagloa. We do not learn that he 
ever rolled flat iron bars. 

1812— The first rolling mill at Pittaburgh waa built in 1811 
and 1812 by Chriatopher Cowan, a Scotch -Irishman, and called 
the Pittsburgh rolling mill. This mill had no puddling furnaces. 
It stood at the intersection of Fenn street and Cecil's alley, 
It8 products were sheet iron, nail and spike rods, shovels, etc. 

1816 — Wire fences were in limited use in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia as far back as 1816. Tlie wire used was manufac- 
tured by White & Hazard at their wire works at the Fulls of 
SchuylkiU. 

1816 — The first rolling mill erected in the United States to 
puddle iron and roll flat iron bars was built by Isaac Measou in 
1816 and 1817 at Plumsock, on Redstone creek, about midway 
jbetween Counellaville and Brownsville, in Fayette county, Penn- 

Ivania. 

1816 — The celebrated iron district in Iron and St. Francois 
counties, Missouri, which embraces Iron Mountain and Pilot 
Knob, appears to have contained the hrst iron enterprise in this 
State, which embraced a furnace and forge, built ou Sloui's 
i«reek, in Iron county, in 1816 or 1816. 

I 1816— About 1810 Isaac Pennock built Brandywine rolling mill 
At Coateeville, Pennsylvania, which was purchased from him about 
1816 by Dr. Charles Lubens, who had been employed at the 
Federal slitting mill, a neighboring enterprise. The first boiler 
plates made in the United States were rolled at this mill by Dr. 
Lukens some time prior to his death, which occurred in 1825. 

1816— In his HigUfry of Philadelphia (1884) Thompson Wcstcott 
says that the first wire suspension bridge in the United States, if 
not in the world, was thrown across the Schuylkill river, near the 
Falls of Schuylkill, in Philadelphia, in 1816. Its use was neces- 
sarily restricted to foot passengers, and only eight passengers were 
Mllowed to be on the footway at one time. 

I 1818 — The oldest furnace in Alabama nienljoned by Lesley 
uaa built about 1818 a few miles west of Russellville, in Frank- 
lin county, and abandoned in 1827. A furnace was built at 
PoIlcBville, in Calhoun county, in 1843, and Shelby furnace, at 
Shelby, in Shelby county, was built in 1848. 

1820 — The production of pig iron this year is estimated by 
early statisticians to have amounted to only 20,000 tons, the iron 
ioduetry being greatly depressed. 
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1825 — The first bar irou made in New England was made at 
the Boston iron works, on the mill-dam in Bostou, in 1825. 

1827— On February 28, 1827, the Maryland Legislature grant- 
ed a charter for the coDStrucUon of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, which was the first railroad in the United States that was 
opened for the conveyance of passengers Its construction waa 
commenced on July 4, 1828, the venerable Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, laying the corner-stone. In 1829 the track was fin- 
ished to Vinegar Hill, a distance of about 7 miles. Horse-power 
was nt first nsed. The road was opened for travel from Balti- 
more lo Etlicott's MilU, a distance of 13 miles, ou May 24, 
1830. The Washington branch was opened from Relay to 
deusburg on July 20, 1834, and to Washington City on Ai 
25, 1834. 

1829 — The first locomotive to run upon an American raili 
waa the Stourbridge Lion. It was first used at Honesdale, in 
Wayne county, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, August 8, 1829, on 
the coal railroad of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
It was built in England and weighed abont six tons. 

1830 — The production of pig iron this year was 165,000 tons. 

1830— The T rail was invented in this year by Robert L. 
Stevens, the president and engineer of the Camden and South 
Amboy Railroad and Transportation Company, and T rails were 
made in Wales in 1S30 on Mr. Stevens's order and laid down, 
on a part of his road in 1831. The raits were rolled at the 
lais iron works, at Dowlais, Glamorganshire. 

1830— The first locomotive built in the United States 
used on a railroad was the Tom Thumb, which was built by 
Peter Cooper at Baltimore and succeBsfuliy experimented with 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Rtulroad lu August, 1830. Mr. 
Cooper was his own engineer. Strictly speaking the 3Wi Thumh 
was ouly a working model, weighing lees than a ton. 

1830 — The first American locomotive that was built for actual 
service was the BcH Friend of CharteMon, which was built at the 
West Point foundry, in New York city, for the Charleston and 
Hamburg Railroad and was successfully put in use on that road 
in December, 1830, 

1830 — In 1830 only 23 miles of railroad were in operation iu 
the United Slates; in 1840 there were 2,818 miles; in 1850 there 
were 9,021 miles; in 1860 there were 30,626 miles; in 1870 there 
were 52,922 miles; in 1880 there were 93,262 miles: in 1890 
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6,654 miles; and iu 1900 there were 194,321 niilea.. 
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1832 — Crucible ateel of the best quality was first made in the 
rUuited States in tliis year in commercial quantities at Cincinn»ti 
by Dr. William Garrard and his brother, John H. Garrard, eu- 
tirely from Americaa materials. Their works were called the 

I Cincinnati steel works. 
1832 — In Brown'a Hidory of the firet LoeomotiveB in America 
h is staled that "the first charter for what are termed city pas- 
■enger or horse railroads waa obtained io the city of New York 
sod known as the New York and HArlem, and this was the firat 
road of the kind ever constructed, and was opened in IS32. No 
Other road of tiie kind was completed till 1852, when the Sixth 
Avenue was opened to the public." 
1834 — The first practical application of the hot-blast to the 
manufacture of pig iron in this country was made at Oxford fur- 
nace, in New Jersey, in 1834, by William Henry, the manager. 
The waste heat at the tymp passed over the surface of a nest of 
small cast-iron pipes, through which the blast was conveyed to 
the furnace. The temperature was raised to 250° Fahrenheit. In 
1635 a hotrblast oven, containing cast-iron arched pipes, was 
placed on the top of the stack by Mr. Henry and heated by the 

I flame from the tunnel-head. By this means the temjierature of 
ithe blast was raised to 500°. The fuel used was charcoal. 
1834 — Bituminous cool in Alabama was first observed in tlus 
year by Dr. Alesander Jones, of Mobile. 
1835 — The first puddling done in New England was at Boston, 
on the mill-dam, by Lyinan, Ralston & Co., in 1835. 
1835 — The firat succcBsful use of coke in the blast furnace in 
the United States was accomplished by William Firmstone, at 
Kary Ann furnace, in Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, in 1835. 
1835 — The machine-made horseslioe waa patented by Henry 
Burden, of Troy, New York, in 1835. Other horseshoe patents 
were issued to him in 1843, 18.57, and 1862. Mr. Burden was 

taJso the inventor of the book-headed spike and of the Burden 
rotary squeezer — the latter in 1840. 
1839— In 1839 a siuall charcoal furnace was built four miles 
northwest of Elizabethtown, in Hardin county, Blinois. This is 
the firat furnace in the State of which there is any record. 
1839— On October 19, 1839, Pioneer furnace, at Pottsville, 
Ponusylvania, built by William Lyman, of Boston, and others, 
under the auspices of Burd Patterson, of Pottsville, was success- 
fully blown in with anthracite fuel by Benjamin Perry and ran 
for about three months, making about 28 tone of foundry iron a 
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week. This was the first use of anthracite fuel in the blast fur- 
nace in the United States that wss attended with a fair degree 
of success, 

1840— On July 3, 1840, the first furnace of the Lehigh Crane 
Iron Company, at Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, was aucceasfiUly 
blown in by David Thomas, who had superintended its construc- 
tion. Its first cast was made on July 4. From the first tliis Air- 
naoe produced 50 tons a week of good foundry iron. Four other 
furnaces built by Mr. Thomas for the same company at Catosau- 
qua soon followed the first furnace. The first furnace built EUid 
blown in by him was the first of all the early anthracite fumac«B 
that was completely successful, both from an engineering and a 
commercial standiwint. Mr. Thomas is justly styled the father 
of our anthracite pig-iron industry. 

/ 1840— The production of pig iron this year was 286.903 tons. 
^ 1840 — Indiana possessed a small charcoal-iron industry before 
1840. In that year the census mentions a furnace in Jeflerson 
county, one in Parke, one in Vigo, one in Vermilion, and three 
in Wayne county, the total product being 810 tons of " cast iron." 
A forge in Fulton county, producing 20 tons of " bar iron," is 
also mentioned. Bog ores were used. 

1840— In 1840 the census reported that 601 tons of " cast 
iron" had that year been produce<! in 15 "furnaces" in MieW- 
gan, all in the southern part of the State, Some of these " fur- 
naces " were undoubtedly foundries, which obtained pig iron from 
Ohio and other neighboring States ; others used bog ores. 

1840 — ^The census of 1840 mentions a furnace in "Milwaukee 
town," Wisconsin, which produced three tons of iron in that year. 
This was probably a small foundry. In 1859 Lesley mentions 
three charcoal furnaces in Wisconsin. 

1844 — The first discovery by white men of the iron ore of the 
Lake Superior region was made on the 16th of September, 1844, 
near the eastern end of Teal lake, in Northern Michigan, by 
William A. Burt, a deputy surveyor of the General Government, 
In June, 1845, the Jackson Mining Company was organized at 
Jackson, KCchigan, and in the same year it secured possession of 
the ceJebraled Jackson iron mountain. The ore from this moun- 
tain was first used in a bloomary at Jackson, Michigan, and af- 
terwards, in 1847 and subsequently, in bloomaries in Northern 
Michigan. In 1853 a few tons of Jackson ore were shipped to 
the World's Fair at New York. 

1844— On tlie 24th of April, 1844, the Hon. Edward Joy Moi^ 




lis, a member of Congress from PennBylvania, declared that " not 
a tOD of T rail had yet ]wea made in this counlry." 

1844 — The manufacture of heavy iron rails in this country waa 
commenced early in 1844 at the Mount Savage rolling mill, id 
Allegany county, Maryland, which was built in 1843 especially 
to roll these rails. The first rail rolled at ihia rolling mill, and 
in honor of which the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia awarded 
a silver medal in October, 1844, (now in the museum at Ince 
Blundell, Lancashire, England,) was an inverted XJ rail. U rails 
were in use in the sidings of the Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
Railroad aa late as 1869. 

1844 — In this year iron rails weigliinj 50 pounds to the yard 
were rolled at the Mount Savage rolhng mill, in Maryland, for 
the railroad leading from Fall River to Boston, These rails were 
T rails, and were ordered by Colonel Borden, of Fall River, They 
were the first T rails rolled in the United States. 

1846 — The Montour rolling mill, at Danville, Pennsylvania, 
was built in 184.5 expressly to roll rails, and it is claimed that 
here were rolletl in October of that year the first T rails made 
in the United States. The facls above presented give this honor 
to the Mount Savage rolling mill. 

1845 — Splint coal, or block coal, was first used in a blast fur- 
nace in the fall of 1845 by Himrod A Vincent, of Mercer coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, who used it successfully in their Clay fiirnace. 

1846 — The first furnace in Ohio to use splint coal, or block 
coal, in its raw state, was built eJcpressly for this purpose at 
Lowell, in Mahoning county, by Wilkeson, Wilkea & Co., and 
successfully blown in by them on the 8th of August, 1846. 

1849~The production of iron rails in 1849 was 21,712 gross 
tons, and in 1872, the year of largest production, it was 808,868 
tons. In 1900 the production had dwindled to 695 tons. 

1849 — A furnace was built nt Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, in 1849. It went out of bhiat finally about 1855. A 
second stacic was built at tlie same place but was never put idl 
blast. Both were small furnaces. 

1850 — The productltm of pig iron this year was 563,755 tons. 

18.50 — The first shipment of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
re^on was made in 1850, and consisted of about ten tons, "which 
waa taken away by Mr. A. L. CrawfonI, of New Castle, Perm- 
sylvania." A part of this ore was reduced to blooms and rolled 
into bar iron. It was hauled around the falls of Kault Ste. Marie 
on a strap railroad one and a quarter miles long. 
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1852— On December 10, 1852, the Penusylvania Railroad i 
completed from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 

1852 — The first mre niuls manufactured in the United StateS"' 
were made in 1851 or 1852 at New York by William Haaaall. 
All the wire naiU made by William HasBall were made from 
iron or brass wire and all were of small sizes, escutcheon and^ 
upholsterere' Dftila being specialties. 

1852 — David Thomas, of Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, was 1 
first person in this country to introduce powerful blowing e 
in the working of blast furnaces. About 1862 he introduced en- 
gines at his furnaces at Catasauqua which increased the pressure 
to double that which was then customary in England. The re- 
sults were surprising. 

1853 — The first use of Lake Superior ore in a blast fumu 
occurred in Pennsylvania in 1653, when about 70 tons, brou^ 
from Erie by canal, at great expense, were used in the Shar 
ville and Clay furnaces, in Mercer county. The SbarpaviUe f 
nace was the first to use ihe ore. 

1854 — Peter Cooper engaged in the manufacture of iron i 
Trenton, New Jersey, in 1845, where, as is stated by the Ameri- 
can Gjdujxedia, "he was the first to roll wrought iron beams for 
fire-proof buildings." These beams were rolled in the spring ofj 
1854. They were 7 inches deep, weighed about 81 pounds petM 
yard, and were of the form known as deck beams. They weiB 
used in Harper Brothers' and the Cooper Union buildings, Nen 
York, and also on the Camden and Amboy Railroad as rails. 

1855 — In this year pig iron made with anthracite coal pas 
that made with charcoal. 

1855 — The world's production of pig iron in 1855 i 
mated by Abrain S. Hewitt in the following year to '. 
amounted to 7,000,000 gross tons. 

1856 — Ou March 6 the American Iron Association, now 1 
American Iron and Steel Association, was organized at Phih 
pbia. In 1864 the present name was adopted. 

1855 — The first 30-foot rails rolled In this country are claimcid 
to have been rolled at the Cambria iron works, at Johnstowl 
in 1855. There being no demand for them IJiey were used in 
tracks of the Cambria Iron Company. The first 30-foot rails r 
ed in this country on order were rolled at the Montour rollitU 
mill, at Danville, in January, 1859, for the Suubury and J" 
Railroad Company. 

1867 — The iron industry at Chicago dates from 1867, wh( 
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Captain E. B. Ward, of Detroit, built the Chic^o rolling mill, I 
"juBt outside of the city." This mill was built to reroU iron raila, 

1858 — Tbe first pig iron produced in the Lake Superior re- 1 
gion wag made iu 1858 by Stepheu R. Gay, in a email furnace | 
on Dead river, about three miles northwest of Marquette. 

1869 — Clinton furnace, built in 1859 by Graff, Bennett & Co., 
at PitUburgh, and blown in on the laat Monday of October, was 
the first furnace built in Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, after — 
the abandoumeut of George Ansbutz's fiimnce at Shady Side. 

1860— The production of pig iron in 1860 was 821,223 tons. 

1860— The pro<luction of steel in 1860 was 11,838 tons. 

1860 — Aa late as 1860 there were about two hundred Catalan 
forges, or bloomnries, south of the Ohio and the Potomac rivers, 
which made bar iron under the hammer directly &om the ore. 
Many of these bloomaries, some of which dated from the preced- 
ing century, were blown with the Irojiipe, or water-blast, anil the 
remainder with wooden "tubs," operated by water-power. At 
the close of the century only one of these bloomariea still 
survived, the Helton Forge of W. J. Pasley, at Grumpier, Ashe 
county, Korth Carolina, and it was not running in 1897, 1898, | 
1899, or 1900. The trompe has entirely disappeared. 

1862 — The Phcenix wrought-iron column, or wrought-steel col- 
umn, which is now in general use in this country and in Europe 
in the construction of bridges, viaducts, depots, warehouses, and 
other structures, is the invention of tbe late Samuel J. Reeves, 
of Philadelphia, of the Phcenix Iron Company. The invention 
was patented on June 17, 1862. 

1864— In September, 1864, William F. Durfee, acting for the 
Kelly Pneumatic Process Company, succeeded in making Besse- 
mer steel at its experimental works at Wyandotte, Michigan. 
This was the first Bessemer steel made in the United States. 

1865 — The control in this country of Mr. Bessemer's steel pat- 
ents was obtained in 1864 by John F. Wioalow, John A. Griswold, 
and Alexander L. Holley, all of Troy, New York. In February, 
1865, Mr. Holley was successfiil at Troy in producing Bessemer 
8l«el at experimental works which he had constructed for his 
company at that place in 1864. 

1865— The first Bessemer steel rails made in the United States 
were rolled in May of this year at the Chicago rolling mill, in 
Chicago, from blooms made by William F. Durfee at Wyandotte. 

1866 — The first elevated city passenger railroad ever built was 
the Greenwich street railroad in Kew York, which was commenc- 
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ed in 1866 and has been in successful operation since 1872. 
is now known aa the Ninth Avenue Eievated Railway. The i 
project of this character vaa the Gilbert elevated railroad, i 
York, for the construction of which a charter was granted in 1872. 

1867 — The first Siemens gas ftirnace that was regxilarly intro- 
duced iuto this country for any purpose was built by John i 
Griswold & Co., at Troy, New York, aud used as a heating I 
nace in their rolliag mill, the license having lieen granted on t 
18th of September, 1867. 

1868 — The first open-heartb furnace introduced into this country 
for the manufacture of steel by the Siemens- Martin process was 
built in 1868 by Frederick J. Slade for Cooper, Hewitt & < 
owners of the works of the New Jersey Steel and Iron Ck>m 
at Trenton, New Jersey. 

1868— In 1867 or 1868 John Player, of England, introduo8**i 
his iron hot-blast stove iuto the United States. Mr. Player per- 
sonally superiuteuded the erection of the first of his stoves in 
this country at the anthracite furnace of J. B. Moorhead & ( 
at West Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 

1869 — Pig iron mafie with raw bituminous coal and with c 
passed charcoal pig iron. 

1869— On May 10, 1869, the Union and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads were joined at Promontory Point, Utah Territory, makiug 
the first railroad line across the American Continent. 

1869 — The first successful application in this country of the 
Siemens regenerative gas furnace to the puddling of iron was 
made under the direction of William F. Durfee at the rolling 
mill of the American Silver Steel Company, at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in 1869. 

1870— The production of pig iron in 1870 was 1,665,179 tons. 
^- 1873 — The first Transatlantic iron steamships to attract « 
tion which were built iu this country were the four vessels of ( 
American Steamsliip Company's line, the Pemtmjlvania, Ohio, . 
diaiui, and IllUwii, built of Peunsylvaiiia iron at Philodelpn 
in 1871, 1872, and 1873 by W, Cramp & Sous. They i 
each 355 feet long and their capacity was 3,100 

1873 — The first considerable importation of iron oro into thu 
country was in 1873, when about 46,000 ions were imported, the 
most of wliioh came from Canada. More than one-half of our 
imports came from Canada in 1873, 1874, and 1875. In 1879 
we commenced to imiJort iron ore largely from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, virtually all from Spain, Algeria, and Elba. 
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Before that year the imports from Canada had declined. Iii 1300 
we imported 897,831 tons of iron ore, of wLich 419,632 tons 
came from Cuba. 

1874 — At the Siberian rolling mill of Rogers & Burchfield, at 
Leechburg, in Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, natural gas, token 
from a well 1,200 feet deep, was first used in 1874 aa a fuel in 
the manufacture of iron. For six months in this year natural 
gae furnished all the fuel required by this mill for puddling, heat- 
ing, and making steam, not one bushel of coal having been used. 

1874 — The two-stoiy bridge across the Mississippi at St. Louis 
was formally opened on the 4th of July of this year. It was 
built by the Keystone Bridge Company, of Pittsburgh, active 
operations having been commenced on March liJ, 1868. Its cen- 
tre arch is 5'20 feet long and there are two other arches each 
502 feet long. These arches are composeil of steel tubes. 

1874— The Girard Avenue bridge over the Schuylkill at Phil- 
adelphia was also opened to the public on the 4th of July, 1874. 
It was built in fourteen months by Clarke, Reeves & Co., of 
Pheenixville, Pennsylvania, entirely of iron. This bridge is 1,000 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and is composed of five spans. When 
built it waa the widest bridge in the world. 

1874— In 1874 John Roach & Son launched for the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, at their shipyard at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, two iron steamships, the City of Peking and the Gitj/ of 
Tolcio, twin vessels in all respects. These vessels were the largest 
and most complete iron vessels that had been built in this coun- 
try down to that year. They were each 423 feet long and bad 
a carrying capacity of 5,000 tons each. 

1875 — Pig iron made with bituminous fuel passed that made 
with anthracite. 

1875 — The first 60-foot rails rolled in this country were rolled 
by the Edgar Thomson Steel Company, at its works near Pitts- 
burgh, in the fall of 1875, and were of steel. 

1875 — The Whitwell fire-brick hot-blast stove, the invention of 
Thomas Whitwell, of England, was first used in this country at 
Rising Fawn furnace, in Dade county, Georgia, on June 18,1875. 
Its next application was at Cedar Point furnace, at Port Henry, 
in Essex county, New York, on August 12, 1875, The stoves at 
Cedar Point furnace were, liowever, built before those at Rising 
Fawn furnace. 

1875 — The first wire niuls that were made of steel wire in 
this country were made at Covington, Kentucky, in 1875, by 
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Father Qoebel, the pastor of St. Augustine's Catholic Church 
in thnt city, who imported a wire-nail machiue from Germany. 
Father Goebel in the same year formed the Kentucky Wire Naii 
Works aud ordered two more machines, he being president of 
company. Thus originated the preseot extensive wire-nail indi 
try of the United States. 

1876— At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1871 
the Edgar ThomBon Steel Company exhibited a steel rail whi 
at that time was the longest steel rail that had ever been rollecl. 
It was 120 feet long and weighed 62 pounds to tlie yard, 

1877 — The first set of Siemens-Cow per-Cochrane fire-brick hot- 
blast stoves erected ia this country was erected at one of the 
Crown Point furnaces, in Essex county, New York, in 1877 ; 
but the first set of these stoves in any part of America was 
erected at Londonderrj-, in Nova Scotia, by the Steel Company 
of Canada Limited, in 1876. The Siemens -Co wper-Cochi 
stove is an English invention. 

1878— The world's production of pig iron in 1878 
mated in 1879 by the compiler of this chronological record 
have amounted to 14,262,174 tons, and the world's production 
steel in the same year was estimated by the same authority 
have amounted to 2,941,775 tons. 

1880— The production of pig iron in 1880 was 3,835,191 tons. 
'~~ 1880— The first elevated railroad constructed in this country 
in connection with a regular freight aud passenger railroad 
undertaken by the Pennsylvania Railroad Ckarapany in 1880 
finished in 1881. It constitutes an extension of the main lin 
the Pennsylvania Bailroad to the heart of the city of Phih 
phia and is about a mile long. It was opened for freight 
poses on April 25,1881, and for passengers on December 5, !'■ 
The elevated railroad into Jersey City for the Pennaylvani 
road Company was opened for service on May 17, 1891. 

1883 — The celebratenl steel suspension bridge over thi 
river, connecting New York with Brooklyn, was projected 
1865 but its construction was not actually undertaken until !■ 
Its engineer was John A. RoebJing, who died in this year, 
ing succeeded by his son, Washington A. Boebling. The brii 
was completed and formally opened on May 24, 188$. 
total length of the bridge and approaches is 5,989 feet. 
length of the main span is 1,595 feet. The wire cables for 
Brooklyn bridge were made of American steel. 

1884^In 1884 we commenced to import iron ore from Cul 
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1884 — ^The first basic ateel made in the United States was pro- 
duced experimentally at Steelton, Pennsylvania, by the Pennayl- 
Tania Steel Company, on May 24, 1884, in a Bessemer converter. 

1884 — In 1884 there were still in existence in tliis country sev- 
eral slitting millB, which were used s|>fi8nio<lically in the conver- 
sion of iron into nail rods. There wa& a slitting mill at the 
Cambridge rolling mills near Boston ; another at the I^orway 
eteel and iron worka at South Boston ; another at the Eagle iron 
works at Roland, Ceutre county, Pennsylvania ; and another at 
the Oxford iron and steel works at Frankford, Pliiladelphia. 

1887 — The first contract for American-made armor waa made 
by the Navy Department with the Bethlehem Iron Company on 
June 1, 1897, and waa for two battleships and four monitors, and 
called for 6,700 tons of plain steel armor, oil-tempered aud an- 
nealed, at an average price of 8536 per ton. But the first armor 
actually made in this country was made by this compauy in 1890. 

1888 — The beginning of the manufacture of basic steel in this 
country as a commercial product dates from 1888, on the 28tli 
of March of which year the first basic opeu-hearth ateel waa pro- 
duced at the Homestead steel works of Carnegie, Phipi® & Com- 
pany^ Limited, at Homestead, 

1890— The production of pig iron in 1890 was 9,202,703 tons. 

1890 — In this year the United States for the first time made^ 
more pig iron than Great Britain. This leadership was steadily 
maintained until 1894, when it was lost, but in 1895 it was re- 
gained. In 1896 it was again lost, but it was again regained in 
1897 and haa eiuce been maintained. 

1890 — The world's production of pig iron iu this year is given 
in Iron in All Ages as 26,968,468 tons, and the world's produc- 
tion of steel in the same year as 12,151,255 tons. The percent- 
age of pig iron produced by the United States was 34.1, and its 
percentage of steel waa 35.2. 

1897 — Two miles below Niagara Falls the Pennsylvaitia Steel 
Company, of Steelton, Pennsylvania, erected in 1897 a double- 
deck steel arch bridge over the Niagara river, the central arch 
of which is 550 feet loug. The upper deck is for the use of 
trains of t^le Grand Trunk Railroad and the lower deck is for 
the use of carriages and foot paeacngers. This bridge and the 
one mentioned below are among the world's great bridges. 

1897— In 1897 the A. aud P. Rol>erU Company, of Philadel- 
phia, erected a steel arch bridge over the Niagara river, below 
the Falls, The leugth of the main arch span is 840 feet, and 
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there are two approach spans of 210 feet and 190 feet respect- 
ively. The height of the roadway above the water line is 185 
feet. The bridge is 46 feet wide. 

1900— Mr. Poor reports that in 1900 there were 257,853 miles 
of railroad track in the United States, including second track 
and sidings, of which 239,629 miles were laid with steel rails and 
16,224 miles were laid with iron rails. 
/ 1900— The production of pig iron in 1900 was 13,789,242 tons. 
V 1900 — In 1872 the production of spiegeleisen and ferro-man- 
ganese was 4,072 tons ; in 1880 it was 17,503 tons ; in 1890 it was 
133,180 tons ; and in 1900 it was 255,977 tons. These figures are 
included in the statistics of pig iron already given. 

1900 — The world's production of pig iron in 1900 we estimate 
to have amounted to about 40,400,000 tons. Of this total esti- 
mated production the United States made 34.1 per cent. 

1900 — The production of crucible steel in 1874 was 32,436 tons ; 
in 1880 it was 64,664 tons ; in 1890 it was 71,175 tons ; in 1899 
it was 101,213 tons; and in 1900 it was 100,562 tons. 

1900 — The production of open-hearth steel in 1869 was 893 
tons ; in 1870 it was 1,339 tons ; in 1880 it was 100,851 tons ; 
in 1890 it was 513,232 tons ; and in 1900 it was 3,398,135 tons. 

1900 — In this year the United States for the first time made 
more open-hearth steel than Great Britain. 

1900 — The production of Bessemer steel in the United States in 
1867 was 2,679 tons; in 1870 it was 37,500 tons; in 1880 it was 
1,074,262 tons; in 1890 it was 3,688,871 tons; and in 1899 it 
was 7,686,354 tons. The production in 1900 was 6,684,770 tons. 

1900 — The production of all kinds of steel in the United States 
in 1867 was 19,643 tons, Bessemer steel included ; in 1870 it was 
68,750 tons; in 1880 it was 1,247,335 tons ; in 1890 it was 4,277,- 
071 tons; in 1899 it was 10,639,857 tons; and in 1900 it was 
10,188,329 tons. 

1900— The production of Bessemer steel rails in 1867 was 2,277 
tons ; in 1870 it was 30,357 tons ; in 1880 it was 852,196 tons ; 
in 1887 it was 2,101,904 tons; in 1890 it was 1,867,837 tons; 
and in 1900 it was 2,383,654 tons. 

1900— In 1871 the United States imported 82,969 tons of tin- 
plates ; in 1880 it imported 158,049 tons ; in 1890 it imported 
329,435 tons; and in 1900 it imported 60,386 tons. 

1900 — In the last six months of 1891 our production of tin 
plates and terne plates was 999 tons; in 1895 it was 113,666 tons; 
in 1899 it was 360,875 tons; and in 1900 it was 302,665 tons. 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 



HON. B. F. JONES, 

Praideiit of The American Iron and Steel Aeioeiaibm, Pitteburgh, fti. 

DsAR Sir : Tlie Annual Slatietical Report ot the American Iron and 
Steel AflBociation for 1901 is herewith laid before you and presented 
to our members. It will be found upon estimination to embrace all 
the leading features of previous Heporla and also many new features. 
The tables relating to our production of pig iron have been greatly 
extended and now embody many technical details that havo oerer 
before been publiehed. The department of the Beport which is de- 
voted to prices has been enlarged to embrace the monthly prices of 
steel bars at Pitteburgh in the last six years, complete and authentic 
qnotations of the monthly prices of tinplates during the last six 
years, and the average annual prices of Connellsville cohe, as well ns 
the annual shipmeuts, from ISSO to 1001. A careful inquiry tiae been 
made concerning the per capita consumption of pig iron in the United 
Btates in the decennial periods from 1860 to 1900, and the results of 
the inquiry are given. The recent rapid development of the iron nnd 
steel induEtrice of Canada has justified an eKhauslive inquiry into the 
prevent statistical position of these industries, and the results of this 
inquiry occupy several pages. In this work we cheerlUlly acknowl- 
edge the hearty co-operation of Canadian iron and steel manufacturers. 
The Report closes with a fresh study of the world's production of 
iron and eteel and iron ore and coal in 1S99 and 1000, tlie last two 
years of the nineteenth century, and with British and German statis- 
tics for all these products for 1001. The statistical tables jiresented in 
this connection are the most comprehensive we have ever published. 

The publication of our last Annual Report was delayed until Novem- 
ber, 1001, by the exacting nature of the work on the fltteenth edition 
of our Directory to the Iron and .Steel Works of the United Statea. 
Work on the Directory was finally completed in February last, and 
on March 1 the book was ready for our members. The preparation 
of a supplementary volume, containing complete lists of the leading 
consnmerB of iron and steel in the Uniteil l^lates, has been under- 
taken, and this volume will be published during the present summer. 

The introduction in the House of Itepreeenlatives, on January 14, 
1902, by the Hon. J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, of a bill to amend the 
Dingley tariff, by transferring to the free list many leading iron and 
eleel products nnd by greatly reducing the duties on other iron and 
Bte«l products, called for a protest from this Association against the 
enactment of this bill into a law and also against any tariff legislation 
at this time. Tliie protest was addressed on February U to the Hon, 
John Dalzetl, of Pennsylvanis, the able Representative in the House 
of the Pittsburgh district and a member of Uie Ways and Means 
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Committee of that body, and it was inserted in the Congressional 
Record for April 21. A pamphlet edition of the protest, in the form 
of a letter to Mr. Dalzell, was published by the Association and given 
wide circulation. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to call the attention of 
the readers of this Report to the fact that a revision of the Dingley 
tariff in the near future is desired by some manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, some of which, if not all, have not heretofore been 
friendly to the protective policy. They are largely responsible for the 
prevailing outcry against certain so-called trusts aud for the agita- 
tion in fevor of so-called reciprocity. If given their own way they 
would break down, in general and in detail, the very tariff which has 
been one of the chief instrumentalities in creating our present pros- 
perity. The time has fully come when all the friends of the Dingley 
tariff should rally to its defense. They should especially make their 
influence felt in the coming Ck>ngressional elections. 

The publication of the Bulletin has been regularly continued during 
the past year. Particular attention has always been given' in its 
columns to the presentation of statistical information relating to the 
iron trade. With the constantly growing importance of our iron and 
steel industries this feature of the Bulletin, which includes the prompt 
publication of the statistics of production and of imports and exports 
of iron and steel, becomes more and more valuable. Our large mis- 
cellaneous correspondence, embracing almost daily inquiries for infor- 
mation, has also received prompt attention during the past year. 

The financial condition of the Association during the year 1901 is 
shown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler, on December 31, 1901 : On January 1, 1901, the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer was 12,200.95 ; the receipts from 
members and from advertisements in the Bulletin during the year 
were $9,755; the total amount available during 1901 was $12,015.95; 
the expenditures were $12,015.95, leaving no balance in the treasury 
on December 31, 1901. The above figures do not include the receipts 
from the sale of our Directory and Annual Report to brokers, com- 
mission merchants, and others who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, nor the payments from the fund thus derived in defraying in 
part the cost of the various publications of the Association. The ex- 
haustion of the balance in the hands of the Treasurer on December 
31, 1901, was mainly the result of a readjustment of our membership, 
which made it desirable to postpone the collection of membership 
fees in many instances until after the beginning of the present year. 
The condition of our treasury is now as favorable as it has been at 
any time for many years. 

In the collection of the statistics for this Report I liave again had 
the aid of Mr. William G. Gray. I also take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the industry and fidelity of my other assistants in the work 
of this oflSce. Very Truly Yours, 

JAMES M. SWANK, General Manager. 

No. 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, June 2, 1902. 
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(19010 John G. Peebles, preeident of tbe Beiront Iron Works Com- 
pany, died at Portsiuoutti, Ohio, October 30, in his 88th year. He waa 

born on November 30, 1813, Joseph W. Britton, for many years 

identified with the manufacturing interests of Cievetatid, in that city, 
November 22, aced 7^ years Mr, Britton waa born in New Mump- 
ahire in Februan , 1829 Thoiuafl C. Coleman, for many years prom- 
inently identified with the iron trade of Louisville, Ky., December 17, 
at bis home, near Sfaepherdsville, Ky., nt the age of T7 yeare. He waa 

bom in Cork, Ireland Migor Henry S. Pickands, senior member of 

the iron firm of Tickands, Brown & Co,, and well known throughout 
the iron trade, at tbe Virginia Hotel, in Chii-ago, December 17, after 

B«TeraI weeks' illness with kidney trouble. He was 68 yeara old. 

John C. Rirkes, formerly general manager of the North Chicago Rolling ■ 
Mill Company, at Chicago, December 23. He was horn in Stafford- 
shire, England, on July 27, 1831. Colonel D, L, Cockley, who organ- 

iied the Shelby Steel Tube Company, the first of ite kind in the 
United States, in December. He was born in 1844. 

(1W2.) Vincent P- MeCuUey, formerly secretary of the Warwick 
Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., January 3, at his home in Phila- 
delphia, aged 74 years. He was bom at Port Elizabeth, N. J. U. O. 

Crane, head of the pig iron firm of U. O. Crane <<li: Brother, of New 

York City, January 12, t^ed 56 years. Christopher Zug, the oldeet 

ironmeeter in tbe United States, at Pittsburgh, January 13, in his 96th 
year. Mr. Ztig was born in Cumberland county. Pa., on July 19, 1807, 
bis ancestors coming from Switzerland. In ISSfl he located in Pitts- 
burgh HS u clerk in a hardware store, In 1845 Mr. Zug became a 
partner in the iron firm of GratT, Lindsay & Co,, composed of Henry 
tiraff, John Lindsay, William Larimer, Jr,, and Christopher Zug. The 
firm purchased tlie Lippincott Iron Works and chBnge<l the name to 
the Sable Iron Works, About 1854 the Pittaburgh Iron Works were 
added, and in IS-)6 the death of John Lindsay dissolved the partner- 
ship. Mr. Zug and Jacob Painter succeeded to the business, continu- 
ing until 1884, when Mr. Painter retired and Mr. Zug continued with 

his Bon.Cliarles H. Zug, the Ann name thereafter being Zug & Co. 

William M. 8eyfert, at Philadelphia, January 18. He was bom at 
Reading on September 12, 1821, Mr. Seyfert was the son of Simon 
Seyfert, of Rca-ling, He siirceedGd his father in the management of 
the Reading Iron Works, which were built in 1836 and in 1858 and 
for many years aderwords were owned by 8eyfert, McMtuius & Co. 
Mr. Seyfert'fl grandftither emigrated from Alsace (o Pennsylvania and 

was a soldier in the Revolution. Ernest Victor Clergue, who was 

connected with the industrial works at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich,, at Chi- 
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of llie Willkmsou Iron Company, of Binninghnm, Alabama, > 
20, aged 56 years. He was a native of New Bichmond, Ohio.- 
jamin F. Taylor, aged 80 years, at Poitstonn, Pu., January 21, 
1855 ^V. & B. F. Taylor i.'urcbased Charming Forge, in Berks 

which was built in 1749 and abandoned in 18ST. Albert C. Ha' 

of Chicago, in January, at Carlsbad, New Mexico. Mr. Hawee 
manager for Matthew Addy & Co. at Chicago up to 1899, wben he re- 
igned owing to poor health. James S. Fruit, a stockholder in the 

Sharon Steel Company, at Cliicago, February I, from the efiecla of an 

operation. James MiDiken, February 4, at the Hoffman House, New 

York, nged 7S years. He was bom in Pennsylvania, i 

of tlie Arm of Reeves, Buck & Co., of Phwnixville, Pa., which became, 

the Phwnis Iron Company. Col, William Stone, vice-president 

the McLanahan-Slone Machine Company, of Hollidaysburg, Pa,, Febi 

ary 16. George W. Harrison, treasurer of the E. and G. Brooke Iron' 

Company, of Birdsboro, Pa., February 22, from concussion of the brxin^'j 

the result of a tall on an icy sidewalk, aged 69 years. James 

Crawford, of New Castle, Pa., a pioneer in the iron business of thsj 
Sbenango Valley, February 28. Mr. Crawford was born at Norristaw%,| 
I^., in 1624, and went to New Castle when a young man, with three 
brothers, with whom he helped to develop the iron industries of 

Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and other States. Congressman 

Rudis K. Polk, of Danville, Pa., suddenly, March 6, at Philadelphia. 
For several years he had bcBn ^neral manager and a large owner of 

the Mahoning Rolling Mill, at DanTiUe. Pierpont E. Dulcher, prori-i 

dent of the J. A. and P. E. Butcher Company, manufacturers of steel I 
castings, at Milwaukee, Wis., March 10. He was bom at Milwaukee ' 

on January 31, 1856. Joseph Forker, a pioneer iron manu&cturer 

and banker, March 18, at his home in Sharon, Pa., aged 73 years. 
Mr. Forker was a director in the Spearman Iron Company for 30 

years and had recently been its president. Aaron French, preddent. 

of the Railway Steel-Spring Company, at Pittsburgh, March 24, 

79 years. John Meity, senior member of the firm of J. & R. Meil; 

owners of the Lebanon Valley Furnace, at Lebanon, Pa., April 3, 

75 years. Mr. Meily was engaged in the manufacture of iron for fifty 

years. Thomas Thomas, who had been connected with the Carbon 

Iron and Steel Company, Limited, April 12, aged 74 years. Colonel 

W. 11. Hoskina, president of the Elk Valley Coal and Iron Company, 

at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 17. He was 63 years old. Thomas 

J. Stevenson, secretary and treasurer of A. M. Byera & Co., (incorpo- 
rated,) of Pittsburgh, April 26, of pneumonia. Jlr. Stevenson was bom 

near Pitteburgh in 1828. Thomas Roberts Hammond, of Bolivar, 

Pa., a member of the Rees-Hammond Fire Brick Cora|itiny, May 10^ 

at Aiken, South Carolina, in his 49th year. William S. Eaton, one 

the founders of the National Tube Works Company, and for twenty^) 

five years its treasurer, at Boston, June 2, aged 85 years. John ~ 

Swain, formerly superintendent of the Nashua Iron and Steel 
pany, of Nashua, N. H., June 3, at Nashua, i^d 74 years. 
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EEVIEW OF TRADE. 

Tbe era of uoexampled prosperity for the iaditatries of this 
country which may be eaiil to have beeu ushered in at the begin- 
ning of 1899, wheu an active demand for iron and steel waa sud- 
denly developed, accompanied by rising prices, has continued firom 
that day to this, and at no time has it been more noticeable or 
more fruitful of good results than when these lines are written 
in May, 1902. The whole country has shared in this prosiierity. 
For more than three years, thanks to a sound currency and also 
to our protective policy as it is expressed in the Dingley tarilT, 
and as a result also of good cro[«, the United States has again led 
all other countries in giving to both capital and labor, to enter- 
prise and skill, the rewards tliat are their due. 

While a reaction from the great prosperity that now previuls 
is certain to come some day, from causes which no prophet can 
now forelell, it seems reasonably certaiu that the year 1902 will 
close under as favorable industrial conditions as signalized its 
opening and that they will be continued far into 1903 and per- 
haps longer. The reasons for this hopeful belief can be briefly 
stated. Our population is steadily and rapidly increasing, as the 
ceusus and immigration statistics show, and with this increase the 
demand under normal conditions for all the products of domestic 
industry must also increase. The present Congress, which expiree 
on March 4, 1903, will not materially modify, if at all, either our 
currency legislation or our tariff schedules. The Congress to be 
elected next November can not tamper with either the currency 
or the taritf earlier than 1904, even if so disposed, as it will not 
convene until December, 1903. The abundance of good money, 
the per capUa supply of which is to-day larger than ever l>efore 
in our history, will continue to encourage enterprises which devel- 
op and utilize the country's industrial resources, while high wages 
for labor, the natural accompaniment of an abundant currency, 
will keep this currency in circulation. Lastly, a conservative 
eptrit has grown up in the management of great industries which 
will strongly tend to prevent a recurrence of booms and in&ated 
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prices, which increase importations, check buying at heme, t 
io the end close factories and workahope. 

These condderations apply to the induatriea of the country t 
a whole, but special reafions exist for taking a hopelul view of the 
immediate future of the iron trade. Steadiness in prices, guaran- 
teeing eteadiness in demand, ia virtually assured by the settled 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation in resisting the 
temptation to unduly advance prices. If prices are higher to-day 
than they were a few mouths ago ihey are still witliin reasona- 
ble bounds and represent real values. The use of iron and ateel 
in almost every form increases at even a greater ratio than the 
increase in our population, while an exceptionally large demand 
now exists and must fur some time continue to exi^t for iron 
and steel for $te:im aud trolley railroads and their equipment and 
for steel for high buildings, warehouses, aud other structures, and 
even for the erection of new iron and sleel works. The use of 
steel in high buildings is sure to call for an increasingly large 
tonnage from year to year. The same is also true of the use of 
eteet in the manufacture of steel cars. The leading railroads of 
the country are liberally sharing in the general prosperity, and 
the great increase in their btisine^s calls for track renewals and 
estensions in greater degree and for new cars and locomotives 
in greater numbers than ever before, while there is a noticeable 
increase in the number of new railroad projects that have been 
successfully started. It may not be generally known that our 
steam and trolley railroads consume in rmls, cars, locomotives, 
bridges, buildings, and electrical machinery fully one-third of all 
the iron and steel that we annually make. The building of sleel 
vessels also calls for an increasingly large supply of steel plates 
aud for steel in other forma. All in all there is now no cloud 
on the horizon of the irou trade of this country, if we except 
more or less serious trouble in some localities in adjusting the 
wages of labor. The strike among the anthracite coal miners 
in Pennsylvania may affect the local production of iron and steel. 

The extraordinary demand for iron aud steel that now prevails 
keeps the capacity of existing plants fully employed, and this 
capacity is constantly being increased, so that there is no good 
reason for believing that we will be unable to supply any future 
demand. Much of the recently expressed apprehen^on that we 
would be compelled to go abroad this year for iron and steel in. 
large quantities, while jusliiied in part by a temporary scarcity 
of a few leading proilucts, was largely a result of the inability 
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of the railroads last fall and winter to promptly handle the raw 
materiolB and the fiaiehed products of our iron and eteet works, 
Knd BuperficiftI observers and excited consumerB jumped at the 
conclusion that, because orders for iron and steel could not be 
tilled at sight, the works were unequal to the dcmauds that were 
made u|>on them. The real truth is that the railroad companies 
bad simply not expected and therefore had not made provision 
for BO large a demand upon their shipping facilities. Then, again, 
because of the above mentioned apprehension, and also because 
iho market haa for about six months been tending upward, orders 
have been given, as is usual on a rising market, lar in advance 
of actual requirements. At the present time all apprehension of 
a ftirther advance in prices and of a continued scarcity of iron 
and steel, except perhaps of structural steel, has practically disap* 
peared. The railroads are making deliveries more promptly than 
they did six months ago. The trouble with structural steel ought 
soon to be remedied. Our exports of structural steel have been 
heavy and are now declining, so that the homo demand can be 
more promptly met than it has been. The fashion of putting up 
tall buildings has grown more rapidly than anybody expected it 
would, while an nnexpecledly large number of steel bridges has 
also been culled for — high buildings and steel bridges consuming 
far more than one-half of all the structural steel that is made. 

IMPORTS AND EXPOKTS OF IRON AND 6TEEL. 

A marked change hns taken place in our foreign trade in iron 
And steel since this subject was prominently referred to in our 
Annual Reports in 1899 and 1900. In 1899 and immediately 
preceding years the iron and steel iadustries of Europe were ex- 
ceptionally prosperous; there was an active demand and prices 
were high. In the years just prior to 1899 the prices of iron and 
steel in the United Stales were lower than they had ever been. 
Under these conditions we naturally found opportunities to dis- 
pose of our surplus iron and steel products in neutral markets 
and even in the home markets of our European competitors. 
But these conditions have now materially changed; the Europe- 
an demand and European prices have declined and the home de- 
mand upon our own iron aud steel works bos greatly increased 
while our prices have advanced ; hence sharper competition in 
neutral and all foreign markets and increased foreign competition 
in our own markets. The details of our iron and steel imports 
and exports since the turn of the tide will bear esamiuatJon. 
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The total value of our irou and st«el exports in the calendar 
year 1901 amounted to $102,534,575, against S12d.633,480 in 
1900, sliowiug a loss of 827,098,905 in one year. Our imports 
of iron and Bteei in 1901 amounted to $20,394,995, against 820,- 
443,911 in 1900 and 815.800,579 in 1899, showing it considera- 
ble increase since 1899, which will be further emphnaiEcd during 
the present year, as we eiiall presently see. The decline in the 
value of our exports in 1901 was largely due to the very groat 
shrinkage in our exports of pig iron, which amounted in that 
year to 81,211 tons, against 286,687 tons in 1900. 

In the firat nine mouths of the fisciil year 1902, which will 
end on June 30, our total ex|)orls of iron and steel amounted in 
value to 873,067.830, against 890,147,005 in the corresponding 
period of the fiscal year 1901, showing a loss in expoits in nine 
months of $17,079,175. In the fir^t nine moiittie of the fiscal 
year 1902 our total imporia of iron and steel amounted in value 
to 817,901,132, against 813,496.815 in the corresponding period 
of the fiscal year 1901, shoiviug a gain in imports in nine months 
of 84.404,317. 

Our exports of iron and steel in the first four mouths of the 
calendar year 1902 included 12,982 tons of pig iron, against 39,- 
066 tons in the same period of 1901 ; 525 tons of steel billets, 
ingots, blooms, etc.. agmnst 25,749 tons in the same period of 
1901 ; and 33,293 tons of irou and steel rails, against 126,281 
tons in the same period of 1901. Here is a very great decline 
in the exports of a few leading iron and steel products. Our 
imports of iron and steel in the first four mouths of 1902 in- 
cluded 62,441 tons of pig iron, against 8,646 tons in the same 
period of 1901 ; 26,105 tons of steel billets, etc., including struc- 
tural steel, agmnst 2,353 tons in the same period of 1901 ; and 
2,640 tons of iron and steel rails, against 492 tens in the same jie- 
riod of 1901. Here are large iucreases in iron and steel imports. 

The above figures of increased imports and decreased exports 
of iron and steel should not be liastily dismissed by our iron and 
steel inanuracturers. We hope that they will lead them instead to 
dismiss the thought that the world's markets for iron and steel 
are to be easly captured and held. The activity in our export 
trade in iron and steel in the Inst few years was exceptional and 
abnormal. Not only is Europe adopting our improved methods 
of manufacture but it will always have cheap labor, and by these 
agencies it can hold its own markets and actively aud aggressivA- 
ly contend for the possession of neutral markets. For our iron 
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atid steel itxlustrie?, as tvell as fur all other domeetic miiDufac- 
turing iiidualries, our home market must always be our best 
market and it should be carefully guarded. The Dingley tariff 
should be kept free from the touch of all unfrieudly hands. It 
is harming nobody except those foreign manufacturers who look 
wistfully upon, our great consuming markets. 

Foreign markets for all our products are, of course, desirable, 
but tfaoy should not be sought, as the advocates of reciprocity 
would seek tliem, by sacrificing in part the control of the home 
market. Belter, fur better, seek to extend our foreign markets 
by building up our neglected merchant marine. The ship subsi- 
dy bill now pending before Congress should become a law at the 
enrliest possible moment. Then we would soon have steamship 
lines to carry our products to all the world's markets. The great 
want of the industries of this country to-day ia not a. lowering 
of our tariff wall for the benefit of a few home mauufacturera, 
who would thereby hope to increase their sales abroad, but it ie 
quick and regular steamship communication with all those conn- 
tries which now have little or no opportunity to buy any of our 
manufactured or other products. 

GENERAL BTATISTICAl, SUMMARY. 

We uow present iu comprehensive form the leading statistical 
results of the year 1901 concerning the iron and steel industries 
of the United States and related industries, compared with the 
statistics of the some industries for 1000 — the first year of the 
twentieth ceutury compared with the last year of the nineteenth 
century. Detailed statistics for both years will be foiind in the pa- 
ges which follow. The figures are marvelous in their magnitude. 

In 1901 the United States made 15,878,354 gross tons of pig 
iron, 8,713,302 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, 4,656,309 tons of 
open-hearth steel, and 13,473,595 tous of steel of all kinds, and 
rolled in al! 12,349,327 tons of finished iron and steel, including 
rails. There were mined in the same year 28,887,479 gross tons 
of iron ore, and there were shipped 20,589,237 gross tons of Lake 
Sujierior iron ore, while 12,609,949 net tons of Connellsville coke 
and 1,279,972 net tons of Pocahontas coke were sliipped during 
the year. The following table gives the production of iron ore, 
the shiproenis of Lake Superior irou ore and Connellsville and 
Pocahoutoa coke, the production of leading articles of irou and 
iteel, tliu imports and exports of iron ore and iron and steel, and 
the miles of new railroad built in 1901 as compared with 1900, 
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Articles— Gross tons, except for coke and nails. 



Total production of iron ore 

Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite coal 

Total production of all kinds of coal 

Total production of coke, in net tons 

Shipments of Connellsville coke, in net tons. 

Shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke, in net tons 
Production of pig iron, including spiegel and ferro. 

Production of spi^eleisen and ferro-manganese 

Production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings 

Production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings- 
Production of all kinds of steel 

Production of structural shapes, not including plates 
Production of plates and sheets, except nail plate.... 
Production of all roUed iron and steel, except rails.. 

Production of Bessemer steel rails 

Production of all kinds of rails 

Production of iron and steel wire rods 

Production of all rolled iron and steel, including rails 

Production of iron and steel cut nails, in kegs 

Production of iron and steel wire nails, in kegs 

Production of tinplates and terne plates 

Imports of iron ore 

Exports of iron ore 

Imports of iron and steel, value 

Exports of iron and steel, value 

Miles of new railroad built 



1900. 



27,653,161 

19,059,393 

51,221,353 

240,965,917 

20,533,348 

10,166,234 

1,341,444 

13,789,242 

255,977 

6,684,770 

3,398,135 

10,188,329 

815,161 

1,794,528 

7,101,761 

2,383,654 

2,385,682 

846,291 

9,487,443 

1,573,494 

7,233,979 

302,665 

897,831 

51,460 

120,443,911 

$129,633,480 

I 4,157 



1901. 



28,897,479 
20,589,237 
60,242,660 



12,609,949 

1,279,972 

16,878,354 

291,461 

8,713,302 

4,666,309 

13,473,696 

1,013,160 

2,264,426 

9,474,688 

2,870,816 

2,874,639 

1,365,934 

12,349,327 

1,542,240 

9,803,822 

399,291 

966,950 

64,703 

$20,394,996 

$102,534,576 

5,368 



The total production of iron ore in 1901 increased 1,334,318 
gross tons as compared with the production in 1900. The ship- 
ments of Lake Superior iron ore increased 1,529,844 tons and the 
shipments of Connellsville coke increased 2,443,715 net tons. The 
production of all kinds of pig iron increased 2,089,112 gross tons, 
and the production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese increased 
35,484 tons. The production of Bessemer steel increased 2,028,532 
tons; open-hearth steel, 1,258,174 tons; all kinds of steel, 3,285,- 
266 tons ; structural shapes, 197,989 tons ; plates and sheets, 
459,897 tons ; Bessemer steel rails, 487,162 tons ; all kinds of 
rails, 488,957 tons; iron and steel wire rods, 519,643 tons; and 
all kinds of rolled iron and steel, 2,861,884 tons. There was a 
decrease in the production of iron and steel cut nails in 1901 as 
compared with the production in 1900 of 31,254 kegs, but an 
increase in the production of iron and steel wire nails of 2,569,- 
843 kegs. The increase in the production of tinplates and terne 
plates in 1901 amounted to 96,626 gross tons. The increase in 
the mileage of new railroads was 1,211 miles. 
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PEODCCTIOS OP IRON ORE. 

Mr, Johu Birkiiibine has compited for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey the ataliatica of the production of iron ore in the 
United States in 1900 and 1901. The total production in 1901 
waa 28,887,479 gross tons, against a total production in 190O of 
27,553,161 tons, showing an increase of 1,334,318 tons, which 
increase wa^ most marked iu Mioneeota, now the leading iron 
ore State. The production by States and Territories in 1900 and 
1901 is given in the following table, in groae tons. 



Stalei and TuTrtlorlcs-Graw toiu. 


two. 


IBOl. 




9,SM,8eS 
S,!tie,7S7 
3,769,247 
877.884 
831,821 
GM.iri 
746,106 
441,485 
407,084 
344,347 
148,168 
836,188 
66,067 
OI,OIS 

si.ise 

26,329 
41,566 


10S637 




8.8S4,0W 

2.801,733 








S26,S94 
78»,4»4 
738,808 
430,218 












401,988 
234,614 
216,6»9 


Hontana, Ner«da, Sew Mexioo, Utah, Teiu, and Wyo 






44,186 


OwmBctionl luid Manu>baMttii 




21,318 
14,230 










38,887,479 







IMPOKTa OF IRON ORE. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Burean 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the quantities and 
values of iron ore imported into the United States during the 
calendar yeara 1899, 1900, and 1901, by customs districts. 



DIMilciL 


1899. 


1900, 


im. 


droaloru 


Values. 


Qron tons. 


ValuiM. 


Qiam (oiu. 


Valuei. 


Baltimore 

New Turk 

Philadelphia. 

Pug«t 8oUD(l. 

Vermont.. 

All Uher. 


333.268 
120 

330,6M 
1,912 
1,030 
7,I6U 


$510,888 

703 

648,130 

3,7« 

3,046 

10,336 


448,060 
26,878 
414,064 


$639,607 
63,640 
688,749 


484.035 
16,865 
298.266 
2,875 
48 
165,872 


«733,071 

46.863 

459,698 

1,313 

186 

416,143 


357 
8,873 


454 

19,946 


TotAl 


674,082 


11,082,847 


897,881 


*1,S03,196 


896,850 


»1 ,668^8 
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In 1901 the imports of iron ore from Cuba amounted to 522,723 
gross tons, against 419,632 tons in 1900 and 368,759 tons in 1899. 
Of the total quantity of iron ore imported from Cuba in 1901 
the Juragua Iron Company Limited sent us 202,180 tons, against 
151,961 tons in 1900, while the Spanish* American Iron Company 
sent us 302,892 tons in 1901, against 292,879 tons in 1900. In 
1901 this latter company also shipped 12,849 tons of iron ore to 
other countries, against 4,200 tons in 1899. It did not ship ore 
to foreign countries in 1900. The Cuban Steel Ore Company for 
the first time commenced to ship iron ore in 1901, its shipments 
to this country in that year amounting to 17,651 tons. 

In 1897 the United States imported 135,495 gross tons of 
manganese ore; in 1898, 114,885 tons; in 1899, 188,349 tons; 
in 1900, 256,252 tons ; and in 1901, 165,720 tons. 

SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM LEADING DISTRICTS. 

The shipments of iron ore from some of the leading iron ore 
districts of the country in the last three years were as follows. 



Shipments of iron ore Irom leading districts. 

Lake Superior mines of Michigan and Wis... 
Vermilion and Mesabi mines of Minnesota.... 

Missouri mines 

Cornwall mines, Pennsylvania 

New Jersey mines 

Chateaugay mines, on Lake Cham]>lain 

Port Henry mines 

Tilly Foster mines 

Hudson River Ore and Iron Com])any 

Salisbury region, Connecticut 

Alleghany county, Virginia 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company's 

Inman mines in Tennessee 

The same company's mines in Alabama 

Calhoun, Etowah, and Shelby counties, Ala.. 



i 1899. 
' Gross tons. 



9,853,918 

8,397,886 

71,682 

763,162 

300,757 

54,534 

302,470 

62,375 

21,228 

21,994 

I 179,6ii7 

I I 43,492 

I* 1,409,744 
j 127,245 



1900. 
Gross tons. 



1901. 
Gross tons. 



9,594,038 

9,465,365 

88,476 

658,713 

339,914 

87,592 

140,767 

None. 

4,865 

22,792 

137,031 

31,586 

1,376,522 
154,849 



9,798,284 
10,790,963 

94,374 
747,012 
419,762 

70,026 
167,642 

None. 

None. 

19,472 
143,530 

26,304 

1,415,723 
202,095 



Total of the above districts ,21,610,164 22,002,499 23,895,176 



SHIPMENTS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

The Iro7i Trade Review^ of Cleveland, gives complete and detail- 
ed statistics of the shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
mines in 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, from which we compile the 
following summary statement of shipments by ranges and by 
ports, with all-rail shipments added. The figures include ship- 
ments to furnaces in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
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B&ngve-GRMS tona. 


1808. 


IBM. 


una. 


IWI. 


Man"*"* Kange 


3,136.039 

2,532,265 
1,498,161 

1,266,142 
4,6i3,7efl 


3,767,010 
3,301,052 

2,795,8Sa 
1,771,502 
6.m,ZM 


8,467,623 
8,!«1,221 

a.8T5,295 
1,655,820 
7,809,535 


8,254,880 
3,e06,4i8 
2,838,156 
l,78fi,063 
8,004,890 


Vermilion B&nge 






14,024,673 


1S,351,S04 


19,06S,393 









The Marquette range is wholly ia KlicliiguD, the MenommeG 
and Gogebic ranges are partly in Michigau and partly iu Wis- 
in, and the Vermilion aod Mesab! riingos are in Mluoeaota. 




3,803,5! 
2,246,91 
3,391,0) 
2,093,2< 



8,720,21 
3.733,61 
2,703,4^ 
3,973,7! 



2,633,687 

4,007,204 

418,854 

1,G22,8S'0 



4.022,«eg 
3,364,384 
2,886,252 
6,018.197 

117,089 
2,331,077 
3,437,965 

431,716 



Total... 



14,034,G7S 



19,393 { !0.6S9,337 



The Lake Suiwrior mines which sbijiped the largest quantities 
of iron ore in 1901 were the following: the Norrie and Pabat 
mines, in the Gogebic range, 859,651 tons; Tilden, in the Gogebic 
range, 44(3.670 tone; Ashland, in the Gogebic range, 286,399 
tons; Chandler, in the Vermilion range, 627,379 tons; Savoy, in 
the Vermilion range, 212,008 tons; Minnesotft, in the Vermilion 
range, 208,284 tons; Pioneer, in the Vermilion range, 678,310 
tona; Aragon, in the Menominee range, 477,212 tons; Cbapin, 
in the Menominee range, 929,701 tons; Pewabic, in the Menom- 
range, 507,786 ions ; Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline. in the 
Marquette range, 481,574 tons; Lake tl^tiperior, in the Klarquette 
range^ 635,042 tons ; Cleveland-Cliffs, in the Marquette range, 
874,465 tons; Mountain Iron, in the Mesabi range. 1,058,160 
tons; Payal, in the Mesabi range, 1,666,973 tons; Mahoning, in 
the Mesabi range, 765,872 tons ; Adiiins, in the Meanlii range, 
118 tons; and Stevenson, in the Mesabi range, 666,273 tons. 

RECEIPTa OP IRON ORB AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 



The Iron Trade Rev'ieui e 
receipts of Lake Sujierior 



nually pubJiHbes the statistics of the 
on ore at Cleveland and other jiorts 
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on Lake Erie, the ports. of Buffalo and Erie included, the princi- 
pal receipts being at Ashtabula and Cleveland ; also the quantity 
left on the docks at the close of navigation. From these statisticB 
we compile the following summary statement from 1888 to 1901. 



Years. 


Receipts. 
Gross tons. 


On dock. 
Gross tons. 


Years. 


Receipts. 
Gross tons. 


On dock. 
Gross tons. 


1888 


3,783,659 
5,856,344 
6,874,664 
4,939,684 


1,848,555 
2,607,106 
3,893,487 
3,508,489 
4,149,451 
4,070,710 
4,834,247 


1895 


8,112,228 
8,026,432 
10,120,906 
11,028,321 
15,222,187 
15,797,787 
17,014,076 


4,415,7W 
4,954,984 
5,923,765 
5,136,407 
5,530,283 
6,904,670 
5,859,663 


1889 


1896 


1890 


1897 


1891 


1898 


1892 


1899 


1893 5i333,'o61 

1894 ' fi-S-TOftM 


1900 


1901 




' ' — , 





The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the ports of Buffalo, 
(including Tonawanda,) Erie, and Conneaut in the last seven 
years are given by the Review as follows, in gross tons. 



Ports. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Buffalo.... 

Erie 

Conneaut 


719,742 
811,989 
244,967 


545,101 
847,849 
327,623 


797,446 

1,311,526 

495,327 


1,075,975 
1,092,364 
1,404,169 


Total. 


1,776,698 


1,720,573 


2,604,299 


3,572,508 



1899. 



1900. 



1,530,016,1,616,919 
1,309,961 ' 1,240,715 
2,320,696 12,556,631 



5,160,673' 5,414,265 



1901. 



1,475,386 
1,379,377 
3,181,019 



6,035,782 



PRICES OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

We give below the prices at which Lake Superior iron ore 
has been sold upon season contracts in 1900 and 1901, per gross 
ton, delivered at lower ports on Lake Erie ; also the prices at 
which sales were made in the spring of 1902 for season delivery. 
These prices have been furnished to us by Mr. A. I. Findley, 
the editor of the Iro7i Trade Bevieiv, 



Grades. 1900. 

Mesabi Bessemer $4.40 @ $4.90 

Mcsabi non-Bessemer 4.00 @ 4.26 

Marquette specular No. 1 Bessemer.' 5.93 @ 6.48 
Marquette specular No. 1 non-Bes...' 5.00 

Chapin 4.96 

Soft hematites. No. 1 non-Bessemer.. 4.15 @ 4.25 
Gogebic, Manjuettc, and Menohii- ) 

nee No. 1 Bessemer hematites., i ^'^^ ® ^•'^^ 
Vermilion No. 1 hard non-Bessemer i 6.10 

Chandler No. 1 Bessemer 6.00 

Marquette extra low-phos. Bessemer ; 6.80 @ 6.90 



1901. 



I 



1902. 



$2.75 
2.35 
4.66 
3.65 

2.85 
4.25 



@$3.00 
@ 2.65 
@ 4.92 
@ 3.85 
3.78 
® 3.15 



(Of 4.65 

4.08 

4.62 

5.65 @ 5.75 



$3.00 
I 2.75 
'' 4.65 
I 3.80 

' 3.00 
■ 4.25 



@$3.40 
@ 3.00 
@ 5.00 
@ 4.00 
3.91 
® 3.25 



4.07 
4.50 
5.40 



4.65 
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The base price for 1902 of "old range" Bessemer ores, those 
from the Marquette, Meuoininee, Oogebic, and Yermiiion ranges, 
has been fixed at $4.25, the same aa in 1901. The base adopt- 
ed, says Mr. Fiudley, ia a. Buppoaititious ore coutaiuing 63 per 
cent, of iron, 0.045 per cent, of phosplionis, and 10 per cent, of 
moisture. The ore most closely approaching thin analysis is the 
Norrie ore, of the ftogebic range, which for this reason is often 
spoken of as the base ore. On non-BefiscmGr ores and on Besse- 
mer and non-Bessemer Afesabi ores the prices for 1902 are gen- 
erally from 16 lo 40 cents per ton above those for 1901. 

PRODCCTIOS AND SHIPMENTS OF COAL AND COKK. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania mines 
in 1901 amounted to 53,568,601 gross tons, against 45,107,484 
tons in 1900, an increase of S,461,117 trtns. These figures are 
furnished by W. W, Ruley, the anthracite coal statistician. The 
production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1901, including 
coal mined for colliery consumption, as ascertained by Edward 
W. Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, amounted 
to 60,242,560 gross tons, as compared with 51,221,353 tons in 

1900. Mr. Parker reports the total production of coal in 1900 
as amounting to 240,965,917 gross tons and the total production 
of coke as amouuting to 20,533,.348 net tons. The total pro- 
ducUon of coal and coke in 1901 has not yet been ascertained. 

The shipments of Cnml>erland cnal from the mines of Western 
Maryland and West Virginia in 1901 amounted lo 6,139,329 gniss 
tons, against 5,171,916 tons in 1900 and 6,131,461 tons in 1899. 

SHIPMENTS OF CONNEtl^VILLE AND POCAHONTAS COKE. 

For the following information we are indebted to H. P. Sny- 
der, the editor of tlie Connellsville Cmirier: The total production 
of Connellsville coke in 1901 amounted to 12,609,949 net tons, 
which was sold at an average price of $1,95 jier ton, yielding 
the protlucers a revenue of nearly 825,000,000. This production 
exceeded by 24 pet cent, that of any previous year, the produc- 
tion in 1900 beiug 10.166,234 tone, the krgeat attained prior to 

1901, Coke prices were much lower in 1901 than they were 
during 1900, and while about one-fourtli more coke was made 
the aggregate revenue was less. The value of the coke produced 
in 1901 was $24,589,400, and the value of the production in 1900 
was $27,448,832. The average price of furnace coke for the year 
1901 was $1.90 and of foundry coke 82.35, the average price of 
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all the coke being $1.95. The year 1902 opened with the price 
fixed at $2.25 for furnace coke. The total number of ovens in 
the Connellsville region increased during the year 1901 from 20,- 
954 to 21,575. During the year 424 ovens were abandoned and 
1,045 new ovens were built, the net gain being 621 ovens. 

The shipments of Connellsville coke and the average price per 
net ton from 1880 to 1901 are given in the following table. 



Tean-Net 
tons. 


Shipments. 


Average 
price. 


''^'''' 8"--«- 


Average 
price. 


1880 


2,205,946 
2,639,002 
3,043,394 
3,662,402 
3,192,106 
3,096,012 
4,180,621 
4,146,989 
4,966,663 
6,930,428 
6,464,166 


$1.79 
1.63 
1.47 
1.14 
1.13 
1.22 
1.36 
1.79 
1.19 
1.34 
1.94 


1891 


4,760,666 
6,329,462 
4,806,623 
6,454,461 
8,244,438 
fi 411.602 


$1.87 


1881 


1892 


1.83 


1882 


1893 


1.49 


1883 


1894 


1.00 


1884 


1896 


1.23 


1886 


1896 


1.90 


1886 


1897 1 6916-052 


1.65 


1887 


1898 


8,460,112 
10,129,764 
10,166,234 
12,609,949 


1.65 


1888 


1899 


2.00 


1889 


1900 


2.70 


1890 


1901 


1.96 









The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke in 1901, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, secretary of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway Company, amounted to 1,279,972 net tons, 
against 1,341,444 tons in 1900 and 1,317,246 tons in 1899. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE. 

Our exports of anthracite coal in the calendar year 1899 
amounted to 1,707,796 gross tons, in 1900 to 1,654,610 tons, and 
in 1901 to 1,993,307 tons. Our exports of bituminous coal in 1899 
amounted to 4,044,354 gross tons, in 1900 to 6,262,909 tons, and 
in 1901 to 5,390,086 tons. Our imports of coal, almost wholly 
bituminous, and chiefly from British North America, amounted 
to 1,400,522 tons in 1899, to 1,909,376 tons in 1900, and to 
1,920,248 tons in 1901. Our exports of coke in 1899 amounted 
to 280,196 tons, in 1900 to 376,999 tons, and in 1901 to 384,330 
tons. Our imports of coke in 1899 amounted to 37,788 tons, in 
1900 to 86,565 tons, and in 1901 to 72,820 tons. These figures 
are from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

In the following table we give the average monthly prices of 
various leading articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania in 1899, 
1900, and 1901, and in five months of 1902. The prices named 
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are per gross ton, except for bar iron, which is quoted by the 
100 pounda from store at Philadelphia and from mills at Pitts- 
burgh, and for steel bars by the 100 pounds at Pittsburgh mills. 





a 

i 


ill 


i 


II 


f. 


3 ^ 

is 


1. 


It 


1 


!i 


HonUu. 


f a. 
1 


1 


n. 


|a 


P 

= £ 


il 


ii 


a 




i_ 


m 


|s |.3S 


IL 


1 ' 


11 


11 


Juu>rr.l8Ei9 


$I3.S0 


S12.13 


«io.7e 


19.89 «11. 00 


»18.60 


117.08 


tl.30 


81,13 


$1,07 


Fthnmrj.—- 


t4.ia 


13.35 


11.89 


10.B7 


11.89 


30.26 


18.87 


1,45 


1.23 


1.09 


Uunb.... 


16.87 

ia.oo 


W.OO 
16,50 
18.90 


14.37 

16.00 
15.fll) 


13.39 
14.50 
15.07 


14.77 
15.08 
18.32 


34.80 
36.76 

25.20 


24.25 
25,36 
27.60 


1.70 
1,76 
1.90 


1.38 
1.66 

1.76 


1.48 


XfM 


1.76 


Vmj.^ 


1.71 


Jnna 


18.76 


18.«3 


16.60 


15.94 


18.70 


27.25 


31.87 


3.00 


1.88 


2.06 


J0I7 


ao,oo 


30.37 


17.81 


17.60 


30.46 


38.36 


33.80 


3.30 


2.00 


2.00 


Angurt 


31^ 


ai.70 


18.10 


18.37 


22.37 


31,00 


36,37 


3.40 


2.38 


3.21 




S3.13 


33.60 


1B.60 


20.90 


23.85 


32,50 


41.50 


3.60 


2.60 


2.50 


OeUber. 


2«.ao 


23.70 


19.S6 


21,19 


34.60 


34,00 


41.60 


2.60 


2.80 


3.00 




27.S0 


26.00 


20.19 


21J!e 


34.69 


35,00 


39.00 


2.60 


2.56 


2.46 




27,26 


36.00 


30.31 


21.52 


35J)0 


35.00 


36.37 


2.30 


2.60 


2.36 


Jmurr, 1900 


3fl.20 


25.00 


30.35 


21.00 


34.97 


35.00 


84.50 


2.60 


2,60 


3.3B 


PebroMy 


38,00 


31.60 


20.19 


21.26 


35.00 


34.20 


33.10 


2.35 


3.50 


2.26 


Hh«Ii 


M.2B 


23.63 


19.1!) 


20.90 


34.90 


35.00 


33,00 


2.35 


2.60 


3.36 


April 


34.00 


33.19 


18.60 


20.60 


34.90 


36,00 


32.00 


2.36 


2,45 


2.13 


MV 


ai.40 


32.80 


17.80 


10.12 


34.90 


35.00 


38.90 


2.12 


3.34 


1.94 


Jww 


17.00 


30.00 


18.60 


17.80 


31.16 


36.00 


27.25 


1.90 


3.20 


1.79 


Jnly 


IG.35 
13.80 


17.76 
17.30 


14.66 
14.46 


15.50 
14.00 


17.00 
16.07 


35.00 
36.00 


31.00 
ISJiO 


1,80 
1.00 


3.00 
3.00 




ABffMt... 


1.06 


Septamber... 


14.87 


17.00 


14.13 


13.37 


14.19 


30.36 


17.06 


1.60 


2,00 


1.13 


October 


15.76 

17.00 


16.00 
16.40 


13.56 
14.13 


13.00 
13.03 


13.37 
13.70 


36.00 
28.00 


16.80 
19.10 


1.60 
1.76 


I.Bl 
1,73 


1.16 


November.... 


1.18 


Deoembar..... 


17.82 


16.60 


H.60 


13,32 


13.76 


36.00 


19.76 


1.76 


1,76 


1.30 


JaniiArr.l^Dl 


18.00 


18.05 


14.50 


13.26 


18.48 


26.00 


19,75 


1.75 


1.75 


1.20 


Febnmry.-.. 


18.36 


16.00 


14.19 


13.56 


14.60 


26.00 


20.31 


1.76 


1.63 


1.27 


iUnA 


18.37 


16.00 


14.00 


14.62 


16.87 


36.00 


32.87 


1.75 


1.90 


1.44 


April 


iSM 


16.00 


14,37 


U,5fi 


16.94 


36.00 


34.00 


1.85 


1.90 


1,60 


M)y.„ 


19.50 
19.12 


16.00 
18.00 


14.30 
14.06 


14.83 

14.15 


16.70 
16.00 


28.00 
28.00 


34.00 

24J7 


1.86 
1.86 


1,90 
1,88 


1.60 


Jooe.. 


1.60 


Jnly 


19,00 


15.87 


13.87 


14.00 


18.00 


38.00 


24.00 


1.86 


1.76 


1.62 


Angnet 


19.00 


16.60 


18.75 


13.87 


16.00 


38.00 


24.20 


1,86 


1.76 


1.60 


SepteMber.,. 


1S.G0 


16.50 


13.76 


13.81 


16.00 


28.00 


24,87 


1.85 


1.76 


1.W 


OetobM 


19.90 


16.50 


13.75 


14.10 


18.00 


38.00 


36.70 


1.90 


1.76 


1.62 


NoTember.... 


21.28 


15.76 


13.94 


14.69 


16,31 


28.00 


27.00 


1,90 


1.76 


1.60 


Deoember.... 


31.60 


16.26 


14.44 


15.13 


lB..t7 


28.00 


27.60 


1.00 


1.75 


1.60 


Juta«ry,1902 


21.80 


17.65 


16.65 


16.00 


16.70 


38.00 


27.60 


1.95 


1.87 


1.68 


Febmaty 


31.26 


18,37 


18,62 


16.87 


16.94 


28.00 


29.37 


2.00 


1.90 


1.60 


UBroh 


2.1.00 


10,44 


17.75 


17.44 


17.37 


38.00 


31.35 


2.06 


1.90 


1.60 


April 


26.36 


20.37 


18.19 


18.56 


18.76 


28,00 


31.60 


2.10 


1.95 


1,67 


IU7 


36.00 


20.50 


18.35 


19.76 


30.75 


38.00 


32.20 


2,15 


3.02 


i.eo 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF CUT NAILS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The following table gives the average monthly base prices of 
cut nails, per keg of 100 pounds, from store at Philadelphia, 
since 1894, as reported to us by the Duncannon Iron Company. 



Months. 

January 

February.., 
March 



April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Average.. 



1891. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1886. 


1899. 


1900. 


$1.20 


$1.00 


$2.30 


$1.60 


$1.36 


$1.40 


$2.80 


1.20 


1.00 


2.30 


1.66 


1.36 


1.66 


2.80 


1.15 


.95 


2.46 


1.56 


1.30 


1.76 


2.80 


1.10 


.90 


2.46 


1.60 


1.30 


1.95 


2.62 


1.00 


1.00 


2.45 


1.45 


1.30 


1.95 


2.46 


1.10 


1.60 


2.53 


1.46 


1.30 


2.20 


2.42 


1.10 


1.50 


2.63 


1.40 


1.30 


2.30 


2.30 


1.05 


1.75 


2.63 


1.40 


1.30 


2.36 


2.30 


1.05 


2.20 


2.63 


1.46 


1.30 


2.60 


2.26 


1.00 


2.30 


2.63 


1.46 


1.30 


2.76 


2.28 


1.00 


2.30 


2.00 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.30 


.95 


2.30 


•1.70 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.26 


$1.08 


$1.56 


$2.36 


$1.47 


$1.31 


$2.21 


$2.46 



1901. 

$2.26 
2.27 
2.27 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.35 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 

$2.29 



* Early in 1893 the base price and schedule of extras of cut nails were changed to 
correspond with the wire-nail schedule, and in December, 1896, the schedule of ex- 
tras was again changed to correspond with the new wire nail schedule. 



AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF WIRE NAILS AT CHICAGO. 

The following table, prepared for this Report by Mr. George W. 
Cope, associate editor of the Iron Age, gives the average monthly 
base prices of standard sizes of wire nails, per keg of 100 pounds, 
in car-load lots, free on board at Cliicago, from 1894 to 1901. 



Months. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


January 

Februar}'.... 

March 

April 


$1.17 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.07 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 


$0.96 
.96 
1.00 
.95 
1.10 
1.50 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.42 
2.42 


$2.42 
2.42 
2.57 
2.56 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

♦1.60 


$1.50 
1.46 
1.50 
1.46 
1.42 
1.42 
1.36 
1.37 
1.50 
1.52 
1.50 
1.50 


$1.55 
1.57 
1.55 
1.47 
1.45 
1.43 
1.36 
1.36 
1.46 
1.47 
1.40 
1.37 


$1.59 
1.73 
2.09 
2.25 
2.35 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
3.10 
3.20 
3.28 
3.53 


$3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
3.28 
2.63 
2.48 
2.43 
2.43 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.36 


$2.36 
2.46 
2.45 
2 45 


May 


2 45 


June 


2 45 


July 


2 45 


w »a«j .......... 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


2.45 
2.46 
2.42 
2.36 
2.25 


Average.. 


$1.11 


$1.69 


$2.54 


$1.46 


$1.46 


$2.60 


$2.76 


$2.41 



*A new nail card was adopted in December, 1896. The average price given for 
wire naila in December, 1896, on the new card, fl.60 per keg, would be equivalent 
to 91.10 per keg on the old card, showing a very great decrease in prices. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF STEEL BARS . 

The foUowiog table, compiled from weekly quotations in the 
Amerittm Manvfacturer, gives the average monthly prices of steel 
bars, per 100 pounds, at mills in Pittsburgh from 1896 to 1901. 



Monti* 


im. 


1«)7. 


ims. 


WW. 


ISM. 


IMI. 


, 


11.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.16 
1.16 
I.IS 
1.15 
1.14 
1.07 
l.OS 
1.07 
I.IO 


«1.07 
I, OS 
1. 00 
.96 
.M 
.» 

.90 
.80 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1. 00 


$1.00 
1. 00 
.99 
.96 
.95 
.95 
.66 
.98 
.OS 
1,00 
1.01 
1.00 


$1.07 
1.09 
1.4S 
1.76 
1.71 
i(.06 
3.00 
3.21 
3.60 

iZ 

3.26 


$2.26 
2.35 
3.26 
2.12 
1.94 
1.79 
1.24 
l.OB 
1.12 
1.15 
1.18 
1.20 


$1.20 












^--::::::::::; 


1.60 












1.60 






Deomber 


..» 


AvecBBe 


tl.13 


10.97 


$0.98 


$1.B8 


tl.BS 


$1.47 



The lowest quoted price at which steel bars were aold at Pitta- 
burgh during the la*t six years was 90 ceots per 100 povuids, 
thia price prevailing in June, July, and August, 1897. 

ATERAQE YEARLY PRICES OF IRON AND BTEEL. 

The following table gives the average yearly prices of leading 
articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania, also of wire nails at Chi- 
cago, from 1897 to 1901. These prices are obtained by averaging 
monthly quotations, and these have in turn been averaged from 
weekly quotations. The prices given are per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
except for bar iron and steel bars and cut and wire nails, which 
ore quoted by the 100 pounds and in 100-pound kegs respectively. 



ArUclei. 

Old iron T laitB. at Pbitadelpbii 
So. I foonilry pig iron, at PhiladelpLia 
Qr»j forge pig irou, al Philadelphia. 

Qnj torge p% iron, at Pittsburgh 

BtMeiuer pig iron, at PilUburgb 

8t«vl rails, at iuill«, iu Peniis; Ivauln. 
Steel bilUta, at inllla, at Pittsburgh.. 
BcM bar iroa, from stare, at Pblioda... 
Bert bar iron, at mills, at Pitlaburgli. 
Blecl bars, at aiills, at PittDburgb., 
Cut liaili, from etore, at Fhilailelphi 
Wire nails. Imw [iriwi. at Chicago.. 



1807. 


1888. 


ISBB. 


$12.49 


$12.30 


$20.3« 


12.10 


IIM 


19.3fi 


10.48 


10.23 


ta.flo 


9,03 


fl.18 


ifl.73 


10.13 


10.38 


19,03 


18,76 


17.fl3 


28,13 


16,08 


16.31 


ai.13 


l.Sl 


1.2a 


2.07 


1.10 


1.07 


1,B6 


.117 


.98 


1.93 


1.47 


LSI 


2.31 


l.« 


1.45 


3.60 



19.49 
32.29 
26.0e 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF TINPLATES. 

The following table gives the average wholesale monthly prices 
per box of "full weight" (108 pounds) imported coke Bessemer 
tinplates, I. C, 14 by 20, at New York, freight and duty paid, in 
1896, 1897, and 1898 ; also the average wholesale monthly prices 
of domestic tinplates at New York for the same years. 



Months. 


For- 
eign. 


Do- 
mestic. 


Months. 


For- 
eign. 


Do- 
mestic. 


Months. 


For- 
eign. 


Do- 
mestic 


Jan., 1896... 
February .... 

March 

Aoril 


$3.86 
3.88 
3.85 
3.80 
3.72 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.82 
3.80 
3.87 
3.90 


$3.80 
3.78 
3.75 
3.70 
3.55 
3.55 
3.56 
3.60 
3.68 
3.66 
3.64 
3.66 


Jan., 1897... 
February.... 

March 

April 


$3.95 
3.95 
3.96 
3.95 
3.95 
3.81 
3.76 
3.70 
3.83 
4.01 
3.96 
4.01 


$3.66 
3.36 
3.32 
3.39 
3.34 
3.30 
3.17 
3.20 
3.18 
3.11 
3.10 
3.09 


Jan., 1898... 
February .... 

March 

April 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


$3.05 
3.02 
3.00 
3.00 


May 


1 May 


May 


3.00 


JU.UJ .■• ••• 

Jane 


MM.t»J .......... 

June 


*■/ 

June 


2.99 


July 


July 


July 


2.94 


August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December.... 


*^ ***j 

August 

September .. 

October 

November... 

December... 


" *^ / • •••• 

August 

Sepember ... 

October 

November... 

December.... 


2.93 
2.98 
2.98 
2.98 
3.00 


Average .. 


$3.80 


$3.63 


Average.. 


$3.90 


$3.26 


Average .. 


$4.00 


$2.99 



In late years foreign tinplates have not been regularly quoted 
at New York. For this reason foreign prices subsequent to 1898 
will not be found in the following table, which gives the average 
monthly prices of American Bessemer tinplates, I. C, 14 by 20, 
per box of 100 pounds, at mills in Pennsylvania, from January, 
1899, to December, 1901, and which has been compiled for this 
Report by the American Tin Plate Company. 



Months. 


Price. 


Months. 


Price. 


Months. 


Price. 


January, 1899 

February 

March 


$3.00 
3.38 
3.76 
3.87 
3.87 
3.87 
4.12 
4.23 
4.65 j 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 


January, 1900 

February 


$4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


1 
January, 1901 

February 


$4.00 
4.00 


March 


March 


4.00 


April 

May 


April 

May 


April 


4.00 


May 


4.00 


"**•/ 

June 


June 


June 


4.00 


July 


July 


July 


4.00 


AufiTUSt 


1 " **v 

August 

Seotember 


""J .•.••• •• 

August 


4.00 


Sentember 


Sei)tember 


4.00 


October 


October 


October 

November 

December 


4.00 


November 

December 


November 

December 


4.00 
4.00 




1 






Average 


$4.06 


Averasre 


$4.47 


Average 


$4.00 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 

Twenty StRtes made pig iron in 1901, against 21 in 1899 and 
' 1900. The total production of pig iron in 1901 was 15,878,364 
' groBB tons, against 13,789,242 tons in 1900, 13,620,703 tons in 
1899, 11.773,934 tons in 1898, and 9,652,680 tons in 1897. The 
jiroductiou in 1901 was 2,089,112 tons more than in 1900. The fol- 
lowing table gives the half-yearly production in the last six years. 



Period!. 


OroM urns. ' atom ton». 


Ororalow, 


1W», 
OrOMton.. 


Gronlou. 


iar™L«. 


Pint half.... 
Beoondhalf. 


4,978,236 1 4,4ftt,47e 
8,646,891 6,249,304 


6,861), 70S 
6,904,231 


0,389,167 
7,331,536 


7,642,369 
6,146.673 


7,674,613 
8,203,741 


Total... 


8,623,127 9.052,980 


11,773,934 |l3,B20,703 13,789.242 


15,878,354 



The following table gives the half-yearly production of pig iron 
by States in 1901, arranged according to statietical promiuence. 



- BUiUm-OmmUmt. 


First hair, 
1»1. 


8i»:oiid 


StaW«— Grow tons. 


Flist half, 
IMl. 


Second 
hair. 1901, 


■ PtoiUTlniU. 


3,649.148 
1.698,860 
739,409 
6!}7,m 
217,819 
178,344 
167,628 
10e,3I7 
[ 88,776 
124.273 


3.794.109 

1.727.576 
857,441 

230,843 
168,886 
146,568 
174,346 
114,634 
83.278 




93,981 
74,630 
W,624 
26,361 
15,047 
4,621 
1,953 
1,320 




Wert Virgioia..., 
Nw Jeraey- 




■ Si":::::::;::::::' 


90,222 
42,101 

11,786 


^ SL.:: 








CotiiiMtiouL 




' 






H lCi»<>ari.Colon<lo 
^1 ud Wwhin^t-D 














7 S-4 813 













The following table gives the 
in 1900 and 1901, in the order 



production of pig iron by States 
of their prominence in 1901. 



atatH-Oroatoni. 


IHUU. 


laui. 


StatOit-GroM Mu>. 


IBOO. 


rnoi. 




6,365,935 

2,470,911 

1,363,383 

1,1M,3S7 

490,017 

363,190 

290,073 

392,837 

J 184,794 

{ 169,304 


7,343,267 

3,326,425 

1.696.850 

1,226,212 

448,662 

337.139 

303,188 

263,663 

207,661 

1 203,409 


Michigan 

WefltVirglnU.., 

New JeiMy 

Keutucky 

North Carolina 

and Georgm... 

Conne«Uout 


163,712 

166.768 
170,282 
71,663 

1 28,984 
10,233 
3,310 
10,160 


170,762 
















27,333 










Vhoooaiii and 










mi»<iii,Color«lo 
and Wnihlngt'n 










13,760,343 
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Strange as it may seem, uotwithstandiDg the great increase in 
the production of pig iron in 1901, eight States made less pig 
iron in that year than in 1900, as follows : Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas, while Minnesota and North Carolina made no pig 
iron in 1901. Over 46 per cent, of the total increase in produc- 
tion was in Pennsylvania, almost 41 per cent, was in Ohio, over 11 
per cent, was in Illinois, and almost 2 per cent, was in Alabama. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 

The production of pig iron in 1901, classified according to the 
fiiel used, was as follows, compared with the four preceding years. 



Fuel used— Gross tons. 



BitaminouB, chiefly coke 
Anthracite and coke... 

Anthracite alone 

Charcoal 

Charcoal and coke 



Total, 



1897. 



1898. 



1899. 



1900. 



1901. 



8,464,692 il0,273,911 
911,628 ! 1,180,999 



— I- 



21,149 
255,211 



22,274 
296,750 



11,736,385 

1,558,521 

41,031 

284,766 



11,727,712 ,13,782,386 

1,636,366 1,668,80S 

40,682 43,719 

339,874 360,147 

44,608 23,294 



9,652,680 111,773,934 113,620,703 13,789,242 'l6,878,S54 



The following table gives the production of bituminous pig iron 
by States in 1900 and 1901, according to their prominence in 1901. 



states— Gross tons. 


1900. 


1901. States— Gross tons. 

1 


1900. 1901. 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 


4,922,374 

2,463,174 

1,363,383 

1,126,705 

487,838 

315,743 

269,589 

1 235,548 


5.819,961 ,1 Wisconsin 


131,354 1 172,278 
166.758 1 166 597 


3,316,358 ;i West Virginia.... 
1.596,850 ,' Colorado 


Illinois 


121,155 ' 155,664 
71,562 68,462 

1 47,704 33,623 
4,825 1 


Alabama 


1,172,202 ji Kentucky 


Vinrinia 


446,188 1 Minnesota and 
310,928 ' Missouri 


Tennessee 


Maryland 


297,826 1 N. C. and Ga 


^p\ir Yorlc 




New Jersey 


225,549 1 rp^^^j 11,727,712 13,782,386 



The table below gives the pnKluction of anthracite and mixed 
anthracite and bituminous pig iron by States from 1896 to 1901. 



states. 
Gross tons. 



1890. 



1897. 



1898. 



1899. 



Pennsylvania 1,053,772 ! 837,081 ' 1,102,592 1,420,618 
New Jersey...! 59,163 I 95,696 ' 100,681 ' ) 

New York I 33,477 i ; ] [ ^^^'^^^ 

Maryland ' ' ' ' 15,081 



1900. 



1901. 



I 



1,440,139 , 1,518,535 

168,762 I 155,746 

50,859 I 35,508 

17,288 2,738 



Total i 1,146,412 I 932,777 ' 1,203,273 i 1,599,552 



1,677,048 1,712,627 
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The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron 
by States in 1900 and 1901, according to their prominence in 1901. 



mUMt-QtonloDa. 


i9oa. 


1H>I. 


Bt.tci^n»ton.. 


IBW. 


1901. 




[ 2W,4S7 

57,832 
22,879 
7,920 
7,797 
10,233 


230,036 

63.010 
27,333 
22.805 


Md. and Va. 

Uiu«chii>ett«.. 


5,975 
3,42a 
3.310 
3,119 
10.160 


6,098 
4,781 
3,386 
2,917 
3,273 


RnMawD 

tol«llri 








WMhinpon,. .. 


*I* 

honnectlmit.... 






8,442 




880,874 


880,147 







There were also produced in 1901 in Tenneaeee 23,294 tons of 
■ jiig iron with a fuel compoeed of mixed charcoal and coke. 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER PIG IRON. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer pig iron 
i'by States in each year from 1896 to 1901, in groas tons. Bes- 
r iron made with charcoal as fuel is included. 



•UM-aroalon., 


tGse. 1 1M7, 


1»SS. 


im. 


iWffl. 


im. 


ffenwylTwiia 

phIo....„ 


2.798,884 
?»,M1 
807,511 
74.e28 
105,275 
2.161 
40,193 
8,198 

eoo 

21,967 
8,497 


3.434.930 

1,027.81*7 

1.017,991 

161,106 

132,907 


4.040,eS5 

1,870.586 

1,210,124 
IS6,5tiS 
192,099 

88,701 
30,238 


1.473.493 

i,e62,«6 

1.330,169 
310.870 
187.868 

) 06,364 
22.758 

1 14,618 

13.984 


4,2«.SB7 
1,898.883 

1,178,241 
280,888 

) 169,802 

118,146 
13.430 

31.785 
[ 40,300 


4,886,877 

2,(137,091 

1.394,430 

297.149 

166,697 




WMtVirginl*... 




6,583 

6,000 






147,218 


■%j. and Tenii... 




15,899 
8,473 


14,620 
2.939 












Knr Je»er 




















1 - 


4.664,966 


6.795,684 


7,337.384 


8.203,778 


7,943,462 


9.696.7B8 



Of the total production of Bessemer pig iron in Peunsylvania 
lin 1901 the Lehigh Valk-y made 123.190 tons; the Schuylkill 
JValley, «2,220 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 80,242 tons ; 
Itbe Lower Husqtiehamia Valley and the Juniata Valley, 506,877 
Itons; Allegheny County, 2,897,36(j tons; the Shenango Valley, 
£716,Sld tons ; and the reniaiuder of the State, 479,167 tons : total, 
9,877 tons. 

1 in 1901 the Mahoning Valley produced 1,071,048 tons 
ner pig iron ; the Hanging Rock bituminous district, 
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83,276 tons ; the Lake Counties, 749,057 tons ; and the remainder 
of the State, 733,710 tons : total, 2,637,091 tons. The Hocking 
Valley did not make Bessemer pig iron in the last four years. 

PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 

The production of basic pig iron in 1896 was 336,403 tons ; in 
1897 it was 556,391 tons ; in 1898 it was 785,444 tons ; in 1899 
it was 985,033 tons ; in 1900 it was 1,072,376 tons ; and in 1901 it 
was 1,448,850 tons, all made with coke or mixed anthracite and 
coke. The production by States since 1898 was as follows. 



states— Gross tons. 1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania— Allegheny County. 

Pennsylvania — other counties 

Md.jVa., Tennessee, and Alabama. 
Ohio, Illinois, Wis., and Missouri. 


645 

878,166 

204,647 

164,829 

47,267 


•••••••••• 

470,848 

267,760 

166,093 

80,832 


4,929 

446,643 

344,066 

179,717 

97,122 


84,820 
668,616 
442,744 
301,444 
101,826 


Total 


785,444 


985,033 


1,072,376 


1,448,860 





Maryland, Tennessee, Illinois, and Wisconsin did not make basic 
pig iron at any of their furnaces in 1901, as in some other years. 
The production of basic pig iron made rapid progress in 1901. 

PRODUCTION OF SPIEQELEISEN AND FERRO-MANGANBBE. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in 1901, 
included in the total production of pig iron, was 291,461 tons, 
against 255,977 tons in 1900. The spiegeleisen and ferro-manga- 
nese produced in 1901 were made in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Illinois, and Colorado. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN PENNSYLVANIA BY DISTRICTS. 

The production of pig iron in Pennsylvania by districts in 
1900 was as follows : Lehigh Valley, 545,198 tons ; Schuylkill 
Valley, 441,118 tons; Upper Susquehanna Valley, 141,123 tons; 
Lower Susquehanna Valley, 538,209 tons ; Juniata Valley, 126,- 
424 tons ; Shenango Valley, 800,214 tons ; Allegheny County, 
3,118,761 tons; Western Pennsylvania, except Allegheny County 
and the Shenango Valley, 651,466 tons; charcoal, (whole State,) 
3,422 tons: total, 6,365,935 tons. 

The production in 1901 in the above districts was as follows: 
Lehigh Valley, 491,274 tons ; Schuylkill Valley, 504,069 tons ; 
Upper Susquehanna, 80,242 tons ; Lower Susquehanna, 653,477 
tons; Juniata Valley, 151,689 tons; Shenango Valley, 979,875 
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tons; Allegheny CouDty, 3,690,011 tons; Western Pennsylvania, 
except Allegheny County and the Shenango Valley, 787,859 tons ; 
charcoal, (whole State,) 4,761 tons: total, 7,343,2.57 tons. 

Allegheny County produced, more than one-half the pig iron 
made in Pennsylvania in 1897 and 1898 and more than one- 
foiirtb of the countiy's production lu each year, but in 1899 it 
made slightly less than one-half the production of Pennsylvania 
in that year and considerably less than one-fourth the country's 
production. In 1900 it again made less than one-half the pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania and less than one-fourth the country's 
total production, it^ production in 1900 being 136,917 tons leas 
than in 1899, although the country's total production in 1900 
was 168,539 tons more than in 1899. 

In 1901 Allegheny County made more than one-half the pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania but less than one-fourth the country's 
total production, its production in 1901 being 571,250 tons wore 
than in 1900, while the country's total production in 1901 was 
2,089,112 tons more than in 1900. 

The 6henango Valley increased its production 167,.538 tons 
in 1899 over 1898, but its production in 1900 was 137,001 tons 
less than in 1899 ; Western FeunBylvania, outaide of Allegheny 
County and the Shenango Valley, lost 24,761 tons in 1900 aa 
compared with 1899; the Lehigh Valley gained 117,549 tons; 
the Schuylkill Valley gained 18,771 tons; the Upper Susquehan- 
na Valley lost 22,111 tons; the Lower Susquehanna Valley lost 
22,511 tons; the Juniata Valley gained 14,347 tons; charcoal 
lost 309 tons. 

In 1901 the Sheuango Valley increased its production 179,661 
tons over 1900 ; Western Pennsylvania, outside of Allegheny 
County and the Shenango Valley, gained 136,393 Ions; the I^e- 
high Valley lost 53,924 tons ; the Schuylkill Valley gained 62,- 
951 tons; the Upper Susquehanna lost 60,881 tons; the Lower 
Susquehanna gained 115,268 tons; the Juniata Valley gained 
25,265 tons ; charcoal gained 1,339 tons. 



PRODUCTION 1 



■ FIG moN IN OHIO BY DISTRICTS. 



The production of pig iron in Ohio in 1900 by districts was 
as follows : Mahoning Valley, including the Leetonia furnaces, 
1,002,362 tons; Hocking Valley, 50,501 tons; Lake Counties, 
497,584 tons; miscellaneous bituminous, 667,811 tons; Hanging 
Rock bituminous, 244,916 tons; Hanging Rock charcoal, 7,737 
tons: total, 2,470,911 tons. 
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The production by districts in Ohio in 1901 was as follows: 
Mahoning Valley, including the Leetonia Aimaces, 1,404,857 tons ; 
Hocking Valley, 35,000 tons ; Lake Counties, 783,490 tons ; miscel- 
laneous bituminous, 793,710 tons ; Hanging Bock bituminous, 299,- 
301 tons ; Hanging Rock charcoal, 10,067 tons : total, 3,326,425 tons. 

The increase in the production of pig iron in the Mahoning 
Valley in 1899 over 1898 was 162,831 tons, and in 1900 the 
increase over 1899 was 70,197 tons ; in the Lake Countiee the 
increase was 32,888 tons, against an increase in 1899 over 1898 
of 75,820 tons ; in the miscellaneous bituminous district there was 
a decline in 1900 of 56,625 tons as compared with 1899 ; in 
the Hanging Bock bituminous district there was an increase of 
20,774 tons; in the Hanging Bock charcoal district an increase 
of 1,261 tons ; in the Hocking Valley an increase of 24,204 tons. 

The increase in production in the Mahoning Valley in 1901 
over 1900 was 402,495 tons; in the Lake Counties the increase 
was 285,906 tons ; in the miscellaneous bituminous district the 
increase was 125,899 tons ; in the Hanging Bock bituminous 
district the increase was 54,385 tons ; in the Hanging Bock char- 
coal district the increase was 2,330 tons ; in the Hocking Valley 
there was a decline of 15,501 tons. 

PRODUCTION IN THE BHENANGO AND MAHONINQ VALLEYS. 

The production of pig iron in the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, 
including the Leetonia furnaces, and in the Shenango Valley in 
Pennsylvania in 1898 was almost exactly the same, the former 
producing 769,334 tons and the latter 769,677 tons. In 1899 
the Mahoning Valley made 932,165 tons and the Shenango Val- 
ley made 937,215 tons. It was a close race in these valleys in 
both years, with the Shenango Valley slightly ahead. But in 
1900 the Mahoning Valley went away ahead of its rival, making 
1,002,362 tons, against 800,214 tons in the Shenango Valley. 
In 1901 the Mahoning Valley further increased its lead, produc- 
ing 1,404,857 tons, against 979,875 tons in the Shenango Valley. 

STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIG IRON. 

Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
iron made by the owners of rolling mills or steel works for 
their own use, but only pig iron made for sale and which has 
not been sold. The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in 
the hands of manufacturers or which were under their control 
at the close of 1901, and were not intended for their own con- 
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sumption, amounted to 70,647 tons, agatnfit 442,370 tons at the 
close of 1900. The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Com- 
pany lield in ite yards on December 31, 1901, 3,000 gross tons 
of pig iron, of which 2,400 tons were coke and COO toiia wera 
charcoal iron. None of this iron was controlle^l by the inakera. 
Adding this 3,000 Uma to tlie 70,647 tona of unsold slocks above 
mentioned makes a total of 73,647 tons of pig iron which were 
ou the market at the close of IflOl, against a similar total of 
446,020 t«ris on December 31, 1900. 



The whole number of furnaces which were iu blast at the close 
of 1901 was 266, againat 232 at the close of 1900. The fol- 
lowing table shows the numl>er of furnaces iu blast at the close 
of each year since 1896, clussified according to the fuel used. 



Puel lucd. 


imn. 


ise7. 


1SB8. I ISN. 


IWO. 


iBOi. 




106 

sa 

32 


W 

29 

16 


1G2 
30 
20 


191 
6S 
30 


IBS 
45 

S2 




Anthmolte aaj antli. and coke... 
Churooal and ehareoal and coke. 


54 

24 


Total 


168 


191 


202 


289 


232 


2sa 



The number of furnaces out of blast at the close of 1901 was 
140. Many of ihwe furnaces wero temporarily idle from various 
causes, othertj wero making mnch-needed repairs, while still others, 
on account uf being badly located and poorly equipjted, were out 
of blast probably for all time. At the close of 1900 ihere were 
174 furnaces out of blast. 

PRODUCTtON OF Pm IRON BY GBADEB. 

For the first time we give a series of tables showing the pro- 
duction by States of all kinds of pig iron by grades in 1900 
and 1901, including spiegeleiseu and ferro-manganese. A few 
castings mode direct from blast furnaces are included. 

The Bessemer figures for 1900 and 1901 include low-phosphor- 

pig iron but they do not include the comparatively small 

quantity of Bessemer pig iron produced with charcoal. They 

diSer from the Bessemer figures heretofore printed, especially for 

1900, in which year low-phosphorus pig iron was not included. 

The following table gives by grades our total prodnction of 
pig iron in 1900 and 1901. White and mottled pig iron made 
vitb charcoal is included in the charcoal iron reported. 
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Grades— Gross tons. 



1900. 



1901. 



Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron 

Basic pig iron 

Forge pig iron 

Foundry pig iron 

Malleable Bessemer pig iron 

Charcoal pig iron 

White and mottled and miscellaneous grades. 

Spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 

Direct castings 



7,978,209 

1,072,376 

793,092 

3,037,689 

173,413 

339,874 

129,909 

255,977 

8,703 



Total ; 13,789,242 



9,689,936 

1,448,860 

639,184 

3,186,348 

266,632 

360,147 

97,374 

291,461 

8,622 

16,878,364 



Of the total production of pig iron in 1901 over 60 per cent, 
was Bessemer and low-phosphorus, over 20 per cent, was found- 
ry, over 9 per cent, was basic, over 4 per cent, was forge, over 
2 per cent, was charcoal, almost 2 per cent, was spiegeleisen and 
ferro-manganese, and over 1.6 per cent, was malleable Bessemer. 
The production of white and mottled and of miscellaneous 
grades of pig iron amounted to much less than 1 per cent., 
while that of furnace castings was still less. 

The following table gives the production by States of Bessemer 
and low-phosphorus, basic, and forge pig iron in 1900 and 1901. 
As stated above the figures for Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig 
iron do not agree with those which have heretofore been printed. 



states— Gross 


Bess, and low-phos. 


i Ba 
1900. 


sic. 


• ■ — 
Forge. 


tons. 


1900. 

10,620 

37,262 

4,270,800 

260,688 


1901. 


1901. 

4,014 

30,306 

1,011,260 


1900. 

31,435 

33,976 

352,557 

806 

37,234 


1901. 


New York . . 


16,239 
12,253 

4,885,877 
297,149 


1 


12,596 

31,548 

313,740 

1,280 

34,121 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


4,929 
790,608 


VinHniA 


62,043 


80,945 


West Virginia... 
TCpTituplcv 


166,758 
7,430 
6,000 
3,044 


166,597 








4,177 
35,669 


1,987 


Tennoasee 




220 





9,638 


North Caroliua 








OiK)rfHiL. • . . . ... 


1 ' ' --»-»---•••••• 

1 


1,043 

181,885 

105,780 

6,253 

1,177 




^iROAinii..... -..--. • 




117,454 
61,966 


220,499 
79,477 


131,040 


Ohio 

Illinois 


1,898,663 
1,178,241 


2,637,091 

1,394,430 

33,084 


91,922 


Wisconsin 


11,329 




638 


Minneflotft 


20,667 






Missouri 




23,827 


22,349 


1,100 


10,674 


Colorado 


118,146 


147,216 











1 


Total 


7,978,209 


9,689,936 


1,072,376 


1,448,860 


793,092 


639,184 
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The following table gives the productiou by States of foundry, ^^H 
maUe&ble Bessemer, and charcoal pig iron in 1900 and 1901. ^^M 




FMindij. 


M&ll««ble BoHsmet. 


Chanxna. ^^| 


l«». 


ml. 


ISOO. 


IML 


1900. 


IMI. ^^ 


MM»0hDKlt>.. 










3,310 
10,233 

7,920 


3,386 
8.443 

22.606 [ 










KowYork 

Hew Jeney 

Penniylvani.... 


221, OW 
63.388 
7W,»4S 

i,m 

SS2,717 

GS,M3 

30I,7S! 

I,5M 


314,836 
60,898 

846,309 
3,135 

328,7S6 
66,476 

331,140 


17,976 
3.000 
8,466 


10,706 


61,073 


3,423 

3,196 
2,779 








KwtUCkT 

Taucam 


260 
1,397 






3,119 

22,879 
10,150 

67,633 
7,737 


27,333 ^H 
53,010 ^^M 




Texu 










765,11* 

344,387 
44,356 


766,766 
426,152 
81,327 








41,876 
85,830 


69,480 
60,614 




MiobJpui 


163,713 

32.773 
11,012 


14,332 ^H 


WtosMirin 

Mo. and Wwh.,- 


86,076 
700 


83,627 


33,678 
1,160 


64,660 






ToWl 


3,037,639 


3,186,348 


173,413 


266,533 


389,874 


^^1 


The following table gives th 
and mottled pig iron made with 
grades of pig iron in 1900 an 
ferro-mangauese and of caetingE 


e production by States of white ^^M 
mineral fuel and of miscellaneous ^H 

d 1901 ; also of spiegeleisen and ^H 
made direct from the furnace. ^^H 


tana. 


WhIW and motlled 


SpfegelelMO and 


Direct CBitlngt. ^^H 


1800. 


ISOl. 


1000. 


ISOl. 


1900. 


^^1 




2,668 
1,063 
34,643 


2,473 
21,847 
135,297 






^^^1 


iiijiji 


6,868 
33,044 
SIO 
6,834 
1,068 
18,021 
464 
67,620 
10,433 


28.789 
191.394 






4,408 


^1 


2,363 






10 


11 ■ 






3,864 






613 


".. ■ 






49.601 
13.236 


1,060 


2,861 


3,673 
90 


,„ m 




68,704 


00,479 




^WtMOUlU. 

■ Ho. and Col 


195 

360 


389 
600 




^^^M 


2,909 


8,448 


10 


^^H 




M IWaL 


139,909 


97.374 


266,977 


391,461 


8,703 


8,632 ^H 
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The following table gives the production by Pennsylvania of 
Bessemer and ail other grades of pig iron in 1900 and 1901. 



Grades— Gross tons. 



Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron 

Basic pig iron 

Forge pig iron , 

Foundry pig iron , 

Malleable Bessemer pig iron , 

Charcoal pig iron , 

White and mottled and miscellaneous grades. 

Spiegeleisen and ferro- manganese , 

Direct castings 



Total. 



1900. 



190L 



4,270,800 

790,608 

352,557 

767,343 

8,456 

3,422 

33,044 

135,297 

4,408 



4,885,877 

1,011,260 

818,740 

845,809 

61,078 

4,761 

24,542 

191,394 

5,801 



6,365,935 



7,343,257 



The following table gives the production by districts in Penn- 
sylvania of Bessemer and low-phosphorus, basic, and forge pig 
iron in 1900 and 1901. The figures are surprising. 



Districts— Gross 
tons. 



Bess, and lowphos. 



Basic. 



1900. 



1901. 



Lehigh Valley... 129,180 

Schuylkill Val.. 83,204 

Upper Susq 137,765 

Lower Susq 389,792 

Juniata Valley.. 22,654 

Allegheny Co....| 2,472,673 ' 2,897,366 

Shenungo Valley 633,014 716,815 

Misc. coke 402,518 , 479,167 



123,190 
82,220 
80,242 

506,877 



1900. 



1901. 



73,821 
118,376 



86,567 
113,482 



Forge. 



1900. 



1901. 



Total 




108,626 I 
67,550' 
1,870 ' 
18,143 I 
19,759 ' 
49,025 I 
27,965 , 
59,619 1 



44,616 
107,558 

19,958 
39,225 

15,384 
86,999 



4,270,80014,885,877 790,608,1,011,260 352,557! 313,740 



The following table gives the production by districts in Penn- 
sylvania of foundry, malleable Bessemer, and charcoal pig iron. 



._ __ . 

Districts— Gross 


Fount 
1900. 1 


Iry. 

1901. 

226,527 
187,770 


Malleable Bessemer. 


Charcoal. 


tons. 


1900. 


1901. 


1900. 


1901. 


Lehigh Valley... 
Schuylkill Val.. 

Upper Susq 

Lower Susq 

Juniata Valley.. 

Allegheny Co 

ShenangoValley 
Misc. coke 


216,063 
164,533 ' 
216 . 
26,693 1 
78,789 
68,837 1 
87,329 1 
134,883 ' 










1,000 


550 










20,940 

107,508 

90,930 

80,636 

130,998 




2,744 
2,506 






5,185 


3,422 


4,761 


2,271 


55,273 












8,456 








Total 


767,343 ■ 


845,309 


61,073 


3,422 


4,761 
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The following table gives the productiou by districts in Penn- 
sylvania in 1900 and 1901 of white aiid mottled and miscellane- 
oua gmdea of pig iron ; also of spiegelei^en and ferro- manganese 
and castings made direct from the furnace. White and mottled 
pig iron made with charcoal is not included in the table. 





While Bud mottled 




Diracl 


;uUng>. 




1900. 


1301, 


IWO. 


IMl. 


1900. 


1901. 


Lehigh V«ller.. 
SobuylkiUVul.. 


12,809 
6,1M 
1,253 

12 


3,064 

12,228 


4,348 


e,707 


4B0 
331 
20 

26 

3,065 

64 

473 


613 








Lover Bum) 

JnnUt»V»liey. 


907 
2.485 


14,846 


18,345 


412 


88,818 


130,008 




Sh.D>DgO V«l._ 


2,704 
3,M9 


1.000 
4,918 




27,766 


36,336 








Total 


33.044 


34,642 135,887 


iei,3B4 


4,408 


6,801 



The following table gives the production by Ohio of all grades 
of pig iron in 1900 and 1901. Ohio did not produce apiegeleisen 
or ferro-manganese in eiliier of the two years uamed. 



uid low-phoaphorus pig iron 

Buio pig iron 

Forge pig iron 

Foundry pig iron 

UBllealilD Besaemer pig- i™Q„ 

Cluucoal pig iron 

White and mottled and miioelluieoiu grades. 
Direct castings.. 

Total 



2,837,091 

78,477 
9I,»32 
426,162 
09,480 
10,067 
12,286 



The following table gives the production by districts in Ohio 
of Bessemer and low- phosphorus, basic, and forge pig iron. 



01Mrici.-aroM 


Iteu. and low-phOi, 


11..1C. 


Forge. 


tODl 


leoo. 


IMI. 


1000, 


IWL 


ItOQ. 


1901. 


MshoDing Val.. 


717,343 
453,834 
667,311 

70,786 


1,071,048 

748,057 
738,710 
8.1,276 


65,969 
6,997 


73,438 
6,039 


lOl.SSB 


88,307 














4,392 


3,636 








TataL 


1,998,663 


2,637,091 


61,066 


78,477 


106,780 


91.032 
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The following table gives the production by districts in Ohio 
of foundry, malleable Bessemer, and charcoal pig iron. 



Districts-GrosB ! 


Foandry. j 


Malleable 
1900. 


Bessemer. 1 


ChareoaL 


tons. 


1900. 


1901. • 


1901. 
14,418 .. 


1900. 


1901. 


MahoDiog Val... 
Hocking VaUej 
Lake Connlies.... 
Mbc.Bit 


124,747 
42,021 \ 
17,700 
10,500 

149,399 


157,528 
23,000 
18,271 
33,000 

194,353 


2,413 


•••••••••••• • 


• •••••■•••••■ 


20,473 


10,123 .. 
27,000 .. 
17,939 .. 


• •«• •••• ■•• ■ • 

•••••••••••• a 

7,737 . 


• •*• •••*«•••■ 


H. R.— Bit 

H. R.— Char 


18,990 


10,067 














Total 


344,367 


426,152 


41,876 


69,480' 


7,737 i 


10,067 



The following table gives the production by districts in Ohio 
in 1900 and 1901 of white and mottled and miscellaneous grades 
of pig iron; also of castings made direct from the furnace. 
Spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese were not produced in any of 
the Ohio districts in 1900 or 1901. 



White and motUed Spiegeleisen and ^^^^^ caitiiiaa 

Districta— GrcMi and miscellaneous. ferro-manganete. * 



tons. 



1900. 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. I 1901. 



Mahoning Val.. 602 28 | 

Hocking Val.... 8,4S0 12,000 i 

Lake Counties ^ : 

H. R.— Bit 1.350 208 ' 



Total 10,432 12,236 90 



LIMDSTONE CONSUMED IN MAKING PIG IRON. 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the blast fur- 
naces of the United States in the production of 15,878,354 tons 
of pig iron in 1901 amounted to 8,410,578 tons. The average 
consumption of limestone per ton of all kinds of pig iron pro- 
duced was 1,186.5 pounds. The consumption by the anthracite 
and bituminous furnaces was 1,202.7 pcmnds per ton of pig iron 
produced and by the charcoal and mixed charcoal and coke furna- 
ces it was 531.7 pounds. In 19CK) the consumption of limestone in 
j^roducing 13,781*, 242 tons of pig iron was 7,421,898 tons, or an 
average consumption of 1,205.6 pounds per ton of pig iron made, 
the average consumption by the anthracite and bituminous furna- 
ces being 1,222.9 pounds and by the charcoal and mixed charcoal 
and coke furnaces 603.9 pounds per ton. Oyster shells are also 
regularly used by one furnace in Maryland for fluxing purpoeee. 
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AMNUAL COS8UMPTION OF PIQ IRON. 

Our consumption of pig iron in the last five years is approxi- 
mately shown in the followiog table, the comparatively small 
quantity of foreigo pig iron held in bonded warehouses not be- 
ing considered. Warrant stocks are included in stocks unsold. 



Fig Iron — GniH loui. 



_L 



DomeUio produotioa i S,653,S80 

Imported 19,212 

Stocks nnaold January 1... 617,S86 



Il,773,il3il3, 

25,152 40,383 
874,97a 4ie,333 



Total suppl; 

Oedoel Mocks Dea. 31... 
At«o exportfi 



12,674,084 
415,333 

253,067 



16,387,304 
73,647 
81,211 



,381,814 12,005,874 13,779,442 13,177,409 19,332,446 



1 na oninpiired with 1900, gross U>UB.....3,0i 



PER CAPITA CONSCMFTION OP PIO IROS. 

The per capita consumption of pig iron in the United States 
in any given year may be approsimateiy ascertained by adding 
to our total production of pig iron in that year our import* 
of pig iron in the same year and deducting our exports of pig 
iron in that year and by allowing for an increase or decrease of 
unsold Blocks, which will give us our total consumption in tone; 
tluH total can be reduced to pounds and divided by our total 
population as ascerUtiued at the nearest census enumeration. We 
have no statistics of unsold stocks of pig iron prior to 1874. 

Taking our population at the three census periods from 1850 
to 1870, inclusive, and omitting our exports at each of the cor- 
responding calendar years, which were only nominal, and neoea- 
earily omitting all consideration of unsold stocks, we have the 
following results for the calendar years 1850, 1860, and 1870. 
For the calendar years 1880, 1890, and 1900 we have more pre- 
nsults, aa stocks of unsold pig iron at each of these periods 
ucerttuned, while imports and exports of pig Iron are both 
the imports being important in 1880 and 1890 and 
exports constituting a considerable factor in 1900. The pop- 
ulation factor is for the corresponding census years. For the 
year 1901 we have considered all the elements of consumptioii 
above mentioned, but have been compelled to estimate the aver- 
age population of the year, which we place at about two million 
souls above the census euumeration of 1000. 
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Popnlation. Convninp- I 

CaleDdar .^ew^u rear P^o«»on. Import*. Export.. ^^^ '^ • Uon pv 

^'*^ exc«pt 1*901./ ^'"*" *^°"- Gro-toni^ Grow ton-. ^^^ ^^ eapita, ta 



1850 23,191,876 56SS5o 74,874 638,629 1 61.6 

1860 31,443,321 821,223 71,498 892,721 j 63.6 

1870 38,558,371 1,665,179 153.283 1,818,462 ! 105.6 

1880 50,189,209 3,835,191 700,864 1,871 3,988,544 : 178.0 

1890 62,979,766 9,202,703 134,955 16.341 8,943,338 I S18.1 

1900 76,303,387 13,789,242 52,565 286,687 13,177,409 ' S86.8 

1901 78.803,000 15,878.354 62,930 81.211 16,232,446 ! 464.4 

The above exhibits are for pig iron only. If, however, an id- 
quiiT were to be made conceniiiig the total consumption of iron 
per capita — DOt pig iron only, but also everything that takes the 
place of pig iron in obtaining finished prcxlucts, that is, all kinds 
of cast and wrought scrap and old iron aud steel rails, the con- 
sumption of which amounted to several million tons per an- 
num in recent years, we would find that the per capita consump- 
tion above given would be increased in the later periods but 
would not be materially increased in the earlier periods, when 
we had no open hearths to require large quantities of old mate- 
rial and when the foundries and rolling mills used only small 
quantities of cast and wrought scrap respectively. 

In the above calculations it has been assumeil that pig iron con- 
verted into finisheil forms of iron and steel and exported to other 
countries, some of it as machinery and in other highly manu- 
factured forms, is really consumed in this country, but technically 
it is not. Ujx)n the other hand we have not considered the ma- 
chinerv and other finished forms of iron and steel that we have 
imported. We have followeil the usual methoil. 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer steel in- 
gots and steel castings in the Uniteil States in the last ^xe years, 
by Stales, including the production by the Clapp-Griffiths, Robert- 
Bessemer, and Tropenas works. 



SUtes— Grufis tons. 1N.»T. 1«»S. lSi>i». l«iO. 1901. 



Pennsylvania .^.OeO.W? 13,402,254 3,V»t;S,7:9 I ;^.488.73l 4.298,439 

Ohio.. l,l>41,'>41 : 1,48^,115 l,i>79,237 1 1,388,124 2,154,846 



IlUnois 943,774 , l.UV^.mo 1,211.2-16 . 1.115.571 1,324,217 

Other States 429,9:»1 ! 612,6(»S 727.092 692,344 940,800 



Total '5.475.315 6,609,017 7,58<J.3,">4 16.684,770 8,713,302 
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Tlie tolal producliou of Bessemer sleel in the Uniled States ii 
1901 was 8,713,302 gross tous, against 6,684.770 tons In 1900, 
showing an increase in 1901 of 2.028,532 Ions, or over 30 pep 
cent. The production of 1901 was by far the largest in our 
history. Of the production in 1901, 6,764 tous were steel castings, 
against a similar production in 1900 of 6,467 tons. 

Mo Clapp-Griffiths ivorka were running in 1901 and only two 
Robert-Bessemer piaute were active. Seven Tropenas plants were 
at work, the same number as in 1900. The Robert^Bessemer and 
Tropojias plants were employed in the production of steel castings. 

PRODUCTION OF OPES-HEARTH BTEEL. 

Tlie total jiroduclion of open-liearth steel in the United Statefl 
in 1901, including direct steel castings, was 4,656,309 gross tons, 
against 3,398,135 tous in 1900, on increase of 1,258,174 tons, o 
over 37 per cent. The production of open-heartli steel has mon 
tlian doubled in the Inst four years, having iucreaacd from 2, 
230,292 tons in 1898 to the figures aluve given for 1901. The 
following table gives the producliou of open-hearth steel ingot* 
and castings, by States, since 1896, 



SlMes-QroM loni. 


18SD. 


1897. 


1898. lew. 


ISOO. 


UOI. 


New EngliU") 

N. Y, ftiid N.J 

PennsylTKnU, 


48.066 
83,1S0 

d4,69I 
101.832 
4S,S»t 


£1,402 
B9,321 
1.271,761 
78,367 
120,608 
47,031 


47,381 
47,957 
1,817,621 
79.886 
183,103 
64,444 


57.124 

61,461 

3,3fl3,ail 

117,458 

246,183 
71,279 


74,522 
67,361 
2,099,502 
130,191 
286,661 
141.008 


170,878 

82.985 

3.594,763 

184,943 




Other Slatea 


224,220 


Total 


], 388.700 


1,608,671 


2,230,292 


2.S47,31S 


3.398,135 


4,666,309 



The open-hearth steel made in 1901 was produced by 90 works I 
in 14 States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Tennessee, Alubnnin, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. In 1900 94 works and \ 
17 States made open-hearth steel. Neither Maryland, Kentucky, 
Michigan, nor Minnesota produced opeu-hearih steel in 1901. al- 
tlinugh all four States were producers in 1900. Rhode Island 
madu open-hearth steel for the first time in 1901. New England i 
more than doubled its production in 1901 over 1900. 

In 1900 the production of open-hearth steel by the basic proc- I 
ess amounted to 2,645,091 tons and by the acid process to 853,- 
044 tons. In 1901 3,618,993 tons were made by tlie basic proc- I 
esB and 1,037,316 tons were made by the acid process, as follows. I 
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States— Gross tons. 



New England 

New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Other States 



Total. 



Basic open- 
hearth steel. 



87,629 

46,805 

2,840,230 

120,146 

353,395 

170,888 



3,618,993 



Acid open- 
hearth steel. 



83,347 
36,180 
754,633 
64,797 
45,127 
53,332 



1,037,316 



TotaL 
GiosB tons. 



170,876 
82,985 
3,594,763 
184,948 
398,522 
224,220 



4,656,309 



In 1900 our open-hearth steel production for the first time ex- 
ceeded that of Great Britain, which amounted to 3,156,050 tons. 
Great Britain's production in 1900 was the largest in her history 
down to that year. Her production in 1901 was 3,297,791 tons. 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL CASTINGS. 

The total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1901, in- 
cluded above, amounted to 301,622 gross tons, of which 94,941 
tons were made by the basic process and 206,681 tons were made 
by the acid process. In 1900 the production of open-hearth steel 
castings amounted to 177,491 tons, of which 42,644 tons were 
made by the basic process and 134,847 tons by the acid process. 
The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel 
castings by the acid and basic processes in 1901, by States. 



states— Gross tons. 



New England, New York, and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other States.... 

Total 



Acid 
castings. 



33,165 

104,631 

68,885 



206,681 



Basic 
castings. 



I 



3,989 

3,855 

87,097 



Total. 
Gross tons. 

37,164 
108,486 
155,982 



94,941 I 301,622 



PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The production of crucible steel in the United States in 1901 
amounted to 98,513 gross tons, against 100,562 tons in 1900, 101,- 
213 tons in 1899, 89,747 tons in 1898, 69,959 tons in 1897, 60,- 
689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 51,702 tons in 1894, and 
63,613 tons in 1893. Nine States made crucible steel in 1901, 
namely, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The 
direct castings produced in 1901 by the crucible process, included 
above, amounted to 3,927 tons. Pennsylvania made about three- 
fourths of the country's total crucible steel production in 1901. 
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PRODDCTION OP MISCELLANEOUS STEEL. 

The prixluction uf steel in the United States in 1901 by vari- 
ous niiuor processes amounted to 5,471 gross tons, almost all of 
which was in the form of direct castings, against 4,862 tons 
in 1900, 4,9T4 tons in 1H99, 3,801 tons in 1898, 3,012 tons in 
1897, 2,394 tons in 1896, 858 tons in 1895, 4,081 tons in 1894, 
2,806 tons in 1893, 4,648 tons in 1892, and 4,484 tons in 1891. 

PBODUtmON OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL. 

The production of all kimls of steel ingots and castings in the 
United States in 1901 is given in tlie following table, in gross 
tons. Of the total produclioa 317,570 tons were direct steel cast- 
ings. The increase in the production of all kinds of steel in 1901 
i compared with 1900 was 3,285,266 tons, or 32.2 per cent. 



Blnles— Cron UHU. 


»»..„, 


Op.n- 

beflrtb. 


CrnolWe 

uid Dilacel- 
UneoiB. 


TotuJ. 
liiKuMand 
CMUngi. 






170,876 
82,986 
8,5B4,768 
178,648 
184,943 
430,012 
13.182 


2.237 

53,783 

74,800 

76 

j 3,508 

601 


173.US 

106,748 
7,963,008 

816,170 
1 3.840,031 
1 1,756,506 

218,086 








4,293,43fi 

7M,H7 

3,154,846 

1,324,317 

304,263 


Del., Md., W.V»., K7.,T8BBV"id Al*. 




WIoh.,Wi»,, Minn., Mo., CoL.and Cal, 




8,713,302 


4,668,306 


103,884 









In 1900 the production of all kinds of steel was as follows ; 
Beaeemer steel, 6,684,770 gross tons ; open-heartli steel, 3,398,135 
tuns ; crucible steel, 100,562 tons ; all other steel, 4,862 tons : 
total, 10,188,329 tons, against 10,639,857 tons in 1899. Included 
in the figures for 1900 are 192,803 tons of direct castings. 

PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL CASTINGS. 

The following table gives by States the production of Besaemer, 
open-hearth, crucible, and other steel castings iu 1901, in gross tons. 



Han., Conn., New York, and N. J... 
' Petuugrlvftnia 

W.Vik., Teon., Alabama, and Ohio. 

[ IiidiuM, IlliDDi*, aud Uichigaa 

I Wis., lUno., Ho., Col., and Cal 

ToW „ 
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Of ilr ::ial pn^iaction in 19<>1 Pexmsvlvasu mmde almoEC 35 
ptT iir:::-. Elii«oi* ever 32 p^er cent., Ohio over ^ per cect^ MttBft- 
cLiss-rr:* iTtr 5 j:*r oest^ aiid no oiber Stat* ova* 4.7 per oenx. 

PBODUCTION or ALL KIXD? OF RAlLfr. 

TLr ir>ii:«k'n of Besa^ncier aeel raU* by iLe ]»\jdD«a« rf 
£e»K:=.^r r.c«^] iiigote in l^ijl was 2.N3t^j273 gros ions, agminst a 
flnijtr T.r>5a:don in IK^C* of 2Ml.^21 tons atd 2.24«:».7^7 ions 
iz. !*>•>. Tb^ msYiTTiTim prcfduclion of Bessemer 5i€*l raib bj 
i*rr ir>2-c»:r? -if Bessemer «i«rl incots was reached in li*>l- The 
jrsis :■: irrii laj^cfX prc-ineiivn was l\W, which was doEelv 
3;ll:w*^i rj izs prHkceseor. l^f^. In 1<^7 2.044.?!? ions were 
iiAir- Tii? was ihe fi'iirtL ve^j- of largest priidncdon. The fol- 
1 : wii^ li": Ir sb:.ws ibe priidaeilon bv Siait* of Bessemer 5^«-l rails 
r-T li-e t'r>iaccr5 of Besseraer s:«-l inrois in ihe laa five veais. 



5Ci.:« — 'rTiist V'Ta. 1 !!,--. :-i«?. :r"j»r IS^X-. 3»:-L 



FfZ-asTlTiri^ l.^-H-Lli^i I. i:i.7:i IJl-L!^:: l.:s«5Ji55 1.4(i5.W^ 

KKhfrT SxATrt, ^.-..'.^ >1.^V :/::»'■ :.:t.f.r,r;? 1.4S0,»'i 



T .11.: :.f:4.5:.A- :.s.>:.4r: r.i;4:.-fr i.sfi.Ki 2,5S6.?7J 



T:- ibt aKve t-.-'tal f r lv»'*i musi :»e addcsi S4.o4o tons of 
Rtsser-^ir rails niaie in lie sane year frC'm purchased blooms 
ar.ii fr. r- rt-rMlevi and r-newei BtSs^^iser f:eel rails, making a 
rrav. '; t.iaI fiT liX'l if i!,>7'\>l^ ::ns :f Bessemer sieel rails. 
ErhTrt-:: ;r.A:::s r.Iltsi :r rtLfewv.i R5Sr;2>:r fieei rails in 1901, of 
whivh '.^ wert iocatt-i :r. Ft :::.sTlT&r.:i, :2 :l Marrland. 5 in Ohio, 
2 ::. 1. -:::::>. 1 in Wis^v, c-.::. 1 :i. C. '. rt/l , iind 1 in Wyoming. 

I:. '.•*'\ :ht Vni;«vi S:a:« ma.^t ni-ch ;be 'argest quantity of 
.:x:>*:.-:-^r.":. j-ui] r&ils :: "r.r.> r.^'.vi-: ir. rev^n* vears, in all 2,093 
T.r.?-. Tr.'Si rails "ntrt r-.'.i*;; :r. PcnnsjiTania, Alabama, and 
Or. . . A '- :.': .f* 7.-. :« r r . i.^. •.: v •: :^.g .^' nj :»>: : v ;-i.r, i r.is •: f ; be t ■:«tal quantity 
r.-,*. >:. Trr. rrxiiis^rLn :: :r. r. rr*.:*?- ::. lv»'l was 1.730 tons, all 
T.-.f,.v: ::. V::.:.;*?!:-:. A'aKv.-...s. a:..i ' rfi;:.i. Aiidicg the open- 
hi in";. :.'..'. :r. :: rA:".> :; ihi lM"^sse:v.-:r >:i"t': rails abc-ve mentioned 
C"' "^ t > '* rrf. V ~ : o; aI .: - . > T 4 . :V> j^ ; . : .> ; f rai iS jr xi u cod in 1 901 , 
"«>-■.:;. :> r.-.-./r. :"r.t- *.:;rcc-s: : r:«. ■..:.:.::: tvtr sii&iiied in one vear. 

Tr.: :' .'.'w'.y.c :,-.". '.i ;:;>«>> :r.i vr.»:'-.:s:\'n :■: all kinds of ndls 
:r. *.:*■■ .*i.\"* r/.-vc ::■ :ht >vi-^:V.; . :' :hc raiis ixr yard. Street 
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Kindt or i>U«-QRai bnu. 


tIndCT« 

pODDdl. 


ISpouudB 
lenttauiU. 


UMl over. 


Tottl. 




162,110 
1,6M 
1,730 


2,aa4.8M 

627 


498,832 


3,670,816 
2,093 

1,730 


Open-hearth ateel rails 












166,406 


2,225,4U 


«S,8a2 


2,874,039 





The total production of all kinds of mile in 1900 waa 2,385,682 
tons, of which 157,531 tons weighed lesa than 45 pounds to the 
yard, 1,626,093 tons weighed 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds, 
and 602.058 tons weighed 85 pounds and over. The tonnage of 
Btreft rails can no longer be separated from the total rai! tonnage. 

PRODUCTION OF BTRUCrnRAl. SHAPES. 

Our statititic3 of Iron and steel structural shapes embrace the 
production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, tees, channels, angles, 
and other structural forms, but they do not include plate girders 
made from plates. Plates are provided for under other claasifi- 
catiuus, and in tlie general statistics of plates are iuchi<led all 
plates cut to speciiica lions. Nearly all the structural shapes and 
plates useil for structural purposes are made of steel. The total 
production of strictly structural shapes in 1900 was 815,161 
lone and in 1901 it was 1,013,150 tons. The production of 
atruotural shapes in 1900 and 1901 by States was aa follows. 





icno. 


»,. l.„^o„„». 


igoo. 


1901. 


H«w York aod 
New Jeney 


j M,243 

769,712 
12.344 


61.002 

926,940 
30,508 


Colorado xad 
Califuniift 


1 8,863 


B,700 




815,161 


1,013,160 







The increased production of structural shapes in 1901 as com- 
pared with 1900 amounted to 197,989 gross tons, or over 24 per 
cent. Pennsylvania made over 91 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion in 1901, New Jersey over 3 per cent., and Ohio almost 3 per 
cent. No other State made 1.5 per cent, of the total production. 

PRODUCriON OF WIRE RODS. 

The production of iron and steel wire rods in the United States 

in 1901 amounted lo 1,365.934 gross tons, t^ainst 846,291 tons 

' in 1900, 1,036,398 tons in 1899, and 1,071,683 tons in 1898, 

showing an increase of 519,043 tone, or over €1 per cent., in 1901 
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afi compared with 1900. Of the total production in 1901, 1,365,- 
459 tons were steel and 475 tons were iron rods. The following 
table gives the production by States in the last three years. 



states— Gro68 tons. 



Mass., Conn., R. I., N. Y., and N. J, 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky, Alabama, and Ohio 

Indiana and Illinois 



1899. 



1900. 



Total 



139,945 
319,058 
312,620 
264,775 



1,036,398 



134,502 
240,533 
244,731 
226,525 



846,291 



190L 



176,101 
386,0S7 
422,679 
381,117 



1,365,934 



Pennsylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods in 1901, 
with Illinois a close second, Ohio third, and Massachusetts fourth. 
Seven other States, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Alabama, and Indiana, also rolled wire rods in 
1901. With the exception of Rhode Island, which first rolled 
rods in 1901, all the States named also produced rods in 1900. 

PRODUCTION OF WIRE NAIUS. 

The production of wire nails in the United States in 1901 
amounted to 9,803,822 kegs of 100 pounds, as compared with 
7,233,979 kegs in 1900, an increase of 2,569,843 kegs, or over 36 
per cent. In 1899 the production amounted to 7,618,130 kegs, in 
1898 to 7.418,475 kegs, in 1897 to 8,997,245 kegs, in 1896 to 
4,719,860 kegs, and in 1895 to 5,841,403 kegs. The wire nails 
made in 1901 were manufactured by 61 works, as compared with 
56 in 1900. The production in 1901 was greatly in excess of that 
of any other year, exceeding by 806,577 kegs that of 1897, the 
year of next largest production. 

The following table gives the production of wire nails in 1899, 
1900, and 1901, in kegs of 100 pounds. 



states— Kegs of 100 pounds. 



Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Conn. 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

w 

Md.jWest Virginia, Ky., Ala, and Ohio- 
Indiana and Illinois 

Mich., Wis., Kan., Wash., and California. 



1899. 



1900. 



1901. 



Total 



176,877 

49,603 

2,906,211 

2,154,823 

2,184,662 

146,954 



212,684 

63,466 

2,158,399 

2,516,391 

2,195,672 

87,467 



71,563 

136,118 

3,118,508 

3,633,894 

2,716,748 

127,001 



7,618,130 ! 7,233,979 i 9,803,822 



PRODUCTION OF CUT NAILS. 

Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cut nails and 
cut spikes do not embrace railroad and other spikes made from 
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bar iron, wire nails of any size, or mathine-niatie horseshoe noils, ^^H 
Spikes cut from plates are included with cut niiile. ^^H 

The total production of cut nnils in 1901 was 1,542,240 kega ^^M 
of 100 pounds each, against 1,573,494 kegs in 1900, a decreai>e ^^H 
of 31,254 kega, or a little le^s than 2 per ccut. In 1886 the max- ^^M 
itnum production of 8,160,973 kega was reached. In 1901 the ^^H 
production of wire nails exceeded that of cut muls by 8,261,582 ^^H 
kegB. in 1900 by 5,660,485 kegs, in 1899 by 5,713,790 kegs, in ^H 
1898 by 5,846,254 kega, and in 1897 by 6,890,446 kegs. ^H 

Eleven States made cut nails in 1901, one more than in 1900. ^^M 
The following table shows the production of iron and steel cut ^^^| 
nails by States from 1896 to 1901, in kegs of 100 pouuds. ^^M 
The wire nail production is added to the table. The decreased ^^H 
production of cut noils in Ohio in 1901 oa compared with pre- ^^^| 
viouB years is due to the fact that two of its leading producers ^^H 
recently installed wire nail machines and were engaged in the ^^| 
manufacture of both kinds of nails last year, thetr cut nail pro- ^^| 
duotiou in 1901 being much smaller than in former years. ^^^H 


fll>tN-K^ 


WM. 


18OT. 


isn. 


18». 


IKK). 


... H 


fan^lvanU.... 


«fl,Otl 
284,272 

1 SSfi,SlD 

} 137,006 

91,H5 

1 167,127 

} 24,000 


I,067.flfl4 
411,396 

290,203 
142,021 
34,000 
164,466 
6,TW 


?es.i7i 

392.003 
184,942 
127,706 
J 87,389 

12,000 


930.133 

386.315 
178,008 
149,700 
256,286 

16,000 


777,611 
261,216 

168,468 
156,968 
193,230 
17,000 


833,469 ^H 


Wot Virginia... 


HkiiBohnietli 
and N. Jcraej 


Maryland, Vir- 
gima, and Ky 

Uo., Wfi., Col. 
Wyo.,andCBl 


Total cat doUb. 
Total wire uiU. 


1,eiS,8T0 
4,716,860 


2,106,798 
8,897,246 


1,572,221 
7,418,476 


1,904,340 
7,618,130 


1,673,494 
7,333,979 


1,642,240 ^ 
9,803,832 


Gnnd total 


6,335,780 


11,104,044 18,890,696 | 9,622,470 8,807,473 


11,346,062 .» 


PRODUCTION OF PLATES AND SHEETS. ^^H 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in the United ^^| 
States in 1001, exoluding nail plate, amounted to 2,254,425 gross ^^| 
touB, against 1,794,528 tons in 1900, an increase of 459,897 tons, ^^| 
or over 25 per cent. Skelp iron and steel are not included in ^^H 
our statistics of plates and Eheets but are classed with other roll- ^^| 
ed products. The following table gives the production by States ^^| 
of all kiuds of plates and sheets in 1901. ^^M 
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8tateft-<3ros8 tons. 



New England 

New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ^ 

Delaware and Maryland 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky and Alabama 

Ohio 



1901. 



Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Colorado. 



Total 



416 

6^12 

1,672,500 

29,484 

31,928 

47,503 

294,266 

271,816 



2,254,425 



The production of "black plates for tinning" alone in 1901, 
which is included above, was 385,026 gross tons. Of this total 
Pennsylvania made over 50 per cent. New Jersey, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri also made 
black plates for tinning in 1901. 

PRODUCTION OP TINPLATES. 

The duty on tinplates and terne plates provided for in the 
tariff act of 1890 went into effect on July 1, 1891. From that 
date until the close of the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1897, 
the statistics of our production of tinplates and terne plates were 
regularly collected for the Treasury Department by Colonel Ira 
Ayer, special agent. For the second half of 1897 and the year 
1898 they Avere collected by the Metal WorkeVy of New York, 
and for 1899, 1900, and 1901 they have been compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Association. From the data thus ob- 
tained we have prepared the following table of our production of 
tinplates and terne plates in the calendar years 1891 to 1901. 
The production of tin dipping plants is included. 



Calendar years. 


Gross tons. 


Calendar years. 


Gross tons. 


1891 (last six months).. 


900 


1897 


256,598 


1892 18.80.^ 


1898 


326,915 
360,875 

5^09 a({¥% 


1893 


55,182 


1899 


1894 


74,260 
113,666 
160,362 


1900 


1895 


1901 ' 51QQ 9Q1 


1896 









PRODUCTION OF ALL ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 

By the phrase rolled iron and steel we include all iron and 
steel rolled into finished forms, as follows: (1) all sizes of iron 
and steel rails ; (2) plate and sheet iron and steel ; (3) iron and 
steel plates for cut nails and cut spikes ; (4) wire rods ; (5) iron 
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and etccl structural shapes; (6) bar, holt, hoop, skelp, rolled 
nxles, Reh plutes, rolled armor plate, aod other rolled products. 
Forgecl nrmor plate, hammered axles, and other forginga are not 
incluilod, nor such intermediate forma as muck bare, billeta, and 
tinplnt« and sheet bars. 

The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished forme 
in the United Statea in 1901 was 12,349,327 gross tons, against 
9,487,443 tons in 1900, an increase of 2,861,884 tons, or over 30 
per cent. Twenty-six States rolled either iron or steel or both 
iron and steel in 1901. The following table gives the total pro- 
duction by States of rolled iron and steel in 1901, iu gross tons. 



8UUe.^Oro«> ton.. 


1901. 


BM^a-Qiom tana. 


UKIl. 




165, 1(« 
^8.0*3 
183.B4S 

us.m 

68,34! 
301,M6 

29.02^ 

aoi.aw 

156,606 
30,21* 




109,591 
l.S«a,996 

3BB,707 
l,«2,ia6 




























S7,1S2 

197,980 
32,163 


Virginia 


Colorsdo HDd Wfomiug 
Woali., Oregon, and Cal. 




Tvnn«Me« «nd Genrpa.... 




I2,M9,S27 





TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ROLLED mON AND BTEEL. 

The total production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled into fin- 
ished forms in the United States from 1887 to 1901 is given below. 



Tem-OnM 
Unt, 


Iron and 
MMl mill. 


b™. hoop,, 
skelp, and 
diapoi. 


Wire rods. 


shOTto.oioept 
nail plaU. 


Cat nam. 

QlQBtOIU. 


Totftl. 




3,130,640 
1,403,700 
1,622,20* 
1,B85,B07 
1,307,178 
1,851,941 
1,13S,4S8 
1,031,772 
l,S0e,135 
1,133,010 
1,S47,S93 
1,961, S4t 
3,272,700 
3,386,882 
3^74,889 


3,184,379 
2,031,182 
2.374,968 
2,H18,H6a 
2,S14,MI 
S,OSS.439 
3,491.407 
S,lS6.8re 
3.005,786 
2,731.932 
8,081,760 
3,941.967 
4,IW(t.80i 
4,390,097 
5,78S,47B 




603,366 
809.837 
716.498 
809,981 
678.937 
761,460 
674.345 
682,900 
991,469 
965,776 
1,207,288 
t.448.301 
I.IK«,60S 
1,794,638 
3,364,429 


308,432 
289,881 
269,409 
3SI,828 
223,312 
201,242 
136,113 
108,263 
95,086 
72,137 
9i,05< 
70.188 


6,236,706 




379,789 
3(13,851 
457,009 
53e,.i07 
837,839 
637,272 
873,^02 
791,130 
823,98« 
970,738 
1,071.883 
1,086,308 
848,391 
1,386,934 




6,238.938 
6.032,876 
6,390,963 
6,186.814 
4,978,686 
<,8*3,211 
6.189.S74 




IMI... 














IMS 


8,613.370 




70,246 1 9,487,443 
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Pennsylvania made over 56 per cent, of the total production of 
rolled iron and steel in 1901, Ohio over 12 per cent., Illinois over 
11 per cent., and Indiana over 3 per cent. No other State pro- 
duced 2.5 per cent. Minnesota and Kansas, both of which States 
have rolling mills, did not produce any rolled iron or steel in 
1901, but Minnesota made a small quantity of direct steel castings. 

PRODUCTION OF IRON BLOOMS AND BILLETS. 

The blooms and billets made in forges directly from the ore 
in 1901 amounted to 2,310 gross tons, against 4,292 tons in 1900, 
3,142 tons in 1899, 1,767 tons in 1898, 1,455 tons in 1897, 1,346 
tons in 1896, 40 tons in 1895, 40 tons in 1894, 864 tons in 1893, 
and 2,182 tons in 1892. All the ore blooms produced in the last 
four years were made by the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, 
of Plattsburgh, New York, at its Standish Iron Works. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig and scrap iron in 
1901, and which were for sale and not intended for the consump- 
tion of the makers, amounted to 8,237 gross tons, against 8,655 
tons in 1900, 9,932 tons in 1899, 6,345 tons in 1898. 7,159 tons 
in 1897, 6,494 tons in 1896, 7,185 tons in 1895, 3,221 tons in 
1894, and 6,605 tons in 1893. All the pig and scrap blooms made 
in forges from 1895 to 1901, and intended to be for sale, were 
made in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

PRODUCTION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following table gives the number of blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, and steel works, and the production in gross tons of pig 
iron and crude steel and of iron and steel rails and structural 
shapes in Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, in the last four years. 



Details— Gross tons. i 1898. ' 1899. ! 1900. 1901. 



Furnaces built and building.... No.; 31 1 34 ' 34 



37 



I 



61 I 63 

2,883,595 
2,199,191 



Production of pig iron 3,022,901] 3,255,678 | 3,118,761 3,690,011 

Rolling mills and steel works..No. 60 I 63 

Production of Bessemer steel 2,338,0871 2,606,220 j 2,318,871 

Production of open-hearth steel , 1,042,350 j 1,470,271 | 1,680,249 

Production of crucible and other 

steel 

Total production of steel 

Production of all kinds of rails i 564,085 j 606,017 | 631,467 

Production of structural shapes ' 451,323 i 529,979 1 475,572 



52,352 58,426 
3,432,789 4,134,917 



52,188 
4,051,308 



56,053 

5,138,839 

711,031 

617,308 



Allegheny county produced in 1901 over 23 per cent, of the 
total production of pig iron in the United States; over 33 per 
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cent, of the total productioo of Beeseniev eteel Ingots and castings; 
over 47 per cent, of the total production of open-hearth steel 
ingots and castings ; almost 57 per cent, of the total production 
of crudble steel ; over 38 per cent, of the total production of 
ftU kinds of steel ; over 24 per ceut. of the total production of 
all kinds of rails ; over 60 per cent, of the total production of 
Rtructural shapes ; and over 32 per cent, of all rolled products, 

IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table, which we have compiled from the reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the 
quantities of various leading articles of irou and steel and of 
Iron ore and manganese ore imported into the United Stales in 
Ihe calendar years 1899, 1900, and 1901. 



ImporlB-GroBS K 



'Pig iron, apiegeleUvii, and Tern 

Sortp irou uid scrap sEcel 

Bftriron 

Iron and Heel r 



'Hoop, boDiI, or scroll 

JDgiitt, billtts, itmctunl itttl, etc... 

Sheet, pkt«, Rod la^en' iron and ttetl 

nnplato 

Wire rod*, iroa or >t«el 

'Wire, and articlea made &om 



40,393 

1D,9S5 
le,791 
3,134 

12,601 
7,043 

17,064 
2,3SS 



S2,sefi 

34,431 

19,eS6 



02,930 
20,130 
30,804 
l,90fi 
3,974 
S.ISl 
6,62d 



uTib.... 



Total iron and iteel... 



Our total imports of iron and steel, including machinery, cutlery, 
firearms, etc., for which weights are not obtainable, amounted In 
fbreign value to $20,394,995 in the calendar year 1901, against 
•20,443,911 in 1000 and £15,800,579 in 1899, showing a decrease 
in 1901 as compared with 1900 of «48,916. 

Of the pig iron imported in recent years a large part was 
spiegeldsen and ferro-raanganese, which j)ay duty as pig iron. 

EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table, also compiled from the reports of the Bu- 
nsu of Statistics, gives our exports of leading articles of iron and 
■teel and of iron ore in the calendar years 1899, 1900, and 1901, 
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Ezix>rtfr--OioaB tons. 



I 1899. 



Ferro-manganese 

All other pig iron , 

Scrap and old, for remanufacture.. 

Bar iron 

Bandy hoop, or scroll iron 

Bars or rods of steel not wire rods. 

Steel wire rods 

Billets, ingots, and blooms 

Cut nails and spikes 

Wire nails 

All other nails, including tacks 

Iron plates and sheets 

Steel plates and sheets 

Iron rails 

Steel rails 

Structural iron and steel 

Wire 



Total iron and steel. 



13 

228,665 

76,663 

10,898 

2,869 

30,429 

16,992 

25,487 

9,974 

33,517 

2,076 

6,196 

60,635 

6,442 

271,272 

54,244 

116,317 

942,689 



1900. 



Iron ore 

Locomotives Number. 



40,665 

484 



32 

286,655 

49,328 

13,299 

2,976 

81,366 

10,652 

107,385 

11,163 

27,404 

1,812 

9,331 

45,534 

5,374 

356,245 

67,714 

78,014 



19(0. 



} 



1,154,284 



81,211 

14,199 
17,708 

1,561 
27,397 

8,164 
28,614 

9,302 
18,773 

1,896 

6,905 

23,923 

901 

318,055 

54,005 

88,238 

700,852 



51,460 64,703 



436 



448 



Our total exports of iron and steel, which include locomotives, 
car Avheels, machinery, castings, hardware, saws and tools, sewing 
machines, stoves, printing presses, boilers, etc., amounted in the 
calendar year 1901 to $102,534,575, against $129,633,480 in 1900, 
$105,690,047 in 1899, $82,771,550 in 1898, and $62,737,250 in 
1897. Our exports of iron and steel more than doubled in value 
from 1897 to 1900, but there was a shrinkage in 1901 as com- 
pared with 1900 of $27,098,905, or over 20 per cent. 

During the early part of the calendar year 1901 our exports 
of iron and steel were Avell maintained, but there has since been 
a great decrease in our exports, caused entirely by the decline in 
prices abroad and by the revival of an active demand at home. 

EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Our exports of agricultural implements, which are not included 
above, amounted in the calendar year 1901 to $16,714,308, against 
$15,979,909 in 1900, $1 3,594,524 "^in 1899, $9,073,384 in 1898, and 
$5,302,807 in 1897. These exports increased in value more than 
threefold in the five years from 1897 to 1901 inclusive. 

STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

The following statistics, for which we are indebted to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, the Hon. T. V. Powderly, 
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give the total uumber of immigrants who arrived in the United ^^^| 
States in the calendar years 1896 to 1901, except thoBC coming ^^M 
from the British North American PoBseaaions and Mexico, for ^^M 
nhicb countries statistics are not collected. Immigrants to the ^^| 
United States who come by vessels entering Canadian ports, ^^| 
and who are insiiected by oSUcers of our Government at these ^^H 
porta, are, however, included in the figures below, and have been ^^H 
induded in previous statistics since September 15, 1893. ^H 


Countries. 


ISM. 


iS97. 


lets. 


ISM. 


IBOO. 

49.633 
20,768 

2,071 
108,701 
02,486 
31,844 

3,213 

1,890 
111,088 

1,710 
47,923 


... g 

40,900 ^H 




49,J2B 
28,621 

2.080 
53,707 
38,909 
26,6M 

2,623 

1,M8 
«9,2U 

1,883 
37,723 


39,771 
18,7M 

2,104 
31,320 
26,813 
18.092 

1,872 

768 

68,787 

1,417 
22,070 


38,444 

16,351 
1,671 
50,332 
39,fl40 
17,865 
2,090 
856 
69,890 
1,202 
16,060 


45,844 
17,989 

1.781 
84.837 
76,114 
21,970 

2,fiM 

1.210 
82,297 

1,107 
2B,28S 








BtIMl>,iD0lDdiDgP0UDd 

ft*ed«n and Norwaj 








All other oountriea 




301,087 


222,399 


254,900 


361,318 


472,126 


^^1 




There was an increase of 50,447 in the total immigration of ^^M 
1901 over that of 1900. Of the more than half a million of ^H 
immigrants in 1901 there was a continued increase in the arriv- ^^^| 
bIs from both Auiiitria-Huiigary and Italy. These two countries ^^^| 
unitedly eent us in 1901 a total of 276,936 immigrants, or more ^^M 
than one-half of the year's immigration from all countries. It ^^^^ 
will be observed that, next to Austria-Hungary and Italy, Russia ^^M 
fiende na the largest uumber of immigrants. Immigrants from ^^H 
Finland are included with Russia for the last three years. ^^H 

IKON AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING. ^^M 

In the liscal year ended on June 30, 1901), there were built in ^H 
the United States 90 etecl vessels, and in the fiscal year 1901 ^H 
■ there were built 119 steel vessels and one iron vessel. The gross ^^M 
tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal year 1900 was 196,K51 ^H 

1901 was 262,699 tons. In the first nine months of the fiscal ^H 
year 1902, ended on March 31, there were built 84 steel vea.Hcls, ^^H 
witli a gross tonnage of 151,340 tons. Vessels for the United ^^H 
States Navy are not included in the figures here given, which ^^H 
have been furnished by the Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Com- ^^H 
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missioner of Navigation of the Treasury Department. The fol- 
lowing table, received from the Commissioner, shows the number 
and gross tonnage of the steel vessels launched and officially 
numbered during the first nine months of the fiscal year 1902. 



Porte— Nine months of 
the fiscal year 1902. 



Bath, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Bristol, R. I 

New York, N. Y 

Newark, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa , 

Wilmington, Del , 

Baltimore, Md , 

Richmond, Ya 

Newport News, Va.... 

New Orleans, La 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Cleveland, Ohio , 

Toledo, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Port Huron, Mich 

Marquette, Mich 

Grand Haven, Mich. 

Chicago, ni 

Milwaukee, Wis 

San Francisco, Cal.... 



Bailing. 



No. 



Tons. 



6,755 



477 



1,651 



Steam. 



No. ' Tons. 



Barges. 



No. 



Tons. 



2 
1 

12 
4 

10 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
9 
3 
3 
2 
3 
I 
2 
3 
1 



214 

104 

3,017 

707 

13,106 

11,129 

144 

635 

25,119 

199 

33 

152 

3,313 

38,765 

3,925 

9,940 

6,901 

12,088 

44 

9,794 

68 

2,036 



1,024 



Total. 



No. I Tons. 



Total. 



8,883 ; 76 | 141,433 



o I 



1,024 



2 
2 



2 
3 
9 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 



6,765 

214 

104 

4,518 

707 

14,757 

11,129 

144 

635 

26,119 

199 

33 

152 

3,313 

38,765 

3,925 

9,940 

6,901 

12,088 

44 

9,794 

68 

2,036 



84 : 151,340 



Of the 84 vessels built in the nine months above referred to 
29 were built at ports on the Great Lakes, their tonnage amount- 
ing to 84,838 gross tons out of a total tonnage of 151,340 tons. 
The commercial importance of the Great Lakes is also illustrated 
by the following statistics of the population of six lake cities. 



Cities. 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Total 



1880. 



503,185 
160,146 
155,134 
116,340 
116,687 
50,137 



1890. 



1,099,860 
261,353 
255,664 
205,876 
204,468 
81,434 



1,100,529 I 2,108,646 



1900. 



1,698,675 
381,768 
362,387 
286,704 
285,315 
131,822 



3,135,671 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOB 1900 AND 1901. 



SDbjecls. 

Production of Pig Iron, grosa Ions 

Production of Spiegelclwn and Ferro-niaDgtuiwe, in- 

cludcil iti I'ig Irmi, groes toiui 

ProducCidu of Biir, Hnnp, Slcelp, etc., not tDcludiug 

Wire Hod], groa tons 

Produptlon uf Iron and 8l«l Wire Rod«, grom tons. 
ProduclioD of Iron aud Steel Stroctaml Shapes, 

grou toiu 

Pmluetion of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, exoept 

Knil Piste, gross tons 

Production of Iron aud Steel Cut N«iU wid Cut 

Spikes, kegs of 100 pounds. 

Prwiuvtion of Iron and Steel Wire NwU, kegs of 

100 pound* 

Production of all Kolled Iron and Steel, including 

Cut NaiU and excludiug Rails, gron torn 

Proiluction of all Rolled Iron and Steet, Including' 

both Cut Mails and Rails, gross tone.. 

Productloa of Beueiaer Sleel HaiU, gross tone 

Prwliiclion of Open-hearth Sleel Rails, gross toiu 

Produolioa of Iron RaiU, (fms* toni. 

Production of all kinds of Bails, gross toot 

Production of Benemer Steel, gross tons 

Production of Opcn-heartb Sleel Cuslingi, germ tons.. 

Production of all Open-hearth Steel, gross tons 

Production of Crucible Sleel, gross tons 

Production of Blister and Patented Steel, gross tuns,,, 
Proilnclron of all kinds of Sleel Castings, gross Ions. 

Production of all kinds of Steel, gross tons._ 

Production of Ore, Pig, and. Scrap Blooms for anle, 

groNH tons 

Production of Tinplates and Terne Flutes, gnwi toiu. 

Vftlue of Imports of Iron nud Sleel 

Value of Exports of Iron and Steel 

Prodnctiou of Iron Ore, gross Ions. 

luporl* of Iron Ore, gross tuns 

Production of alt kinds of Coat, gross tans 

Prodootinri of Coki^, net tons 

Production of Pennsylrania Autbracite, gross tons... 
SbipmeoW of Pennsflrania Anthracite, gross tons... 

Imports of Coal, gn«i tona 

Exports of Coal, gross tons 

Miles of New Railroad built _ , 

Inifntgnints in the year ended Deoembcr 31 



13,780,242 


16,878,354 


m,m 


291,461 


8,576,638 


4,773,329 


846,201 


1,306,934 


81G,lflt 


1,013,150 


1,794.628 


3,264,426 


1,678,494 


1,642,240 


7,233,S79 


9.803,832 


7,101,701 


9,474,688 


9,487,443 


12,349.827 


3,388,664 


2,870,816 


1,888 


2,003 


S9S 


l,7J0 


2,385,882 


2,671,639 


B,684,770 


8,713,802 


177,491 


301,622 


3,398,135 


4,666,309 


100,662 


98,613 


4,862 


6,471 


193,803 


317,670 


10,168.m 


13,473,696 


12,947 


10,547 


302,886 


399,291 


(20,443,911 


$20,394,996 


*m.m.m 


$102,634,576 


27,663,161 


28,887,479 


887,831 


966,950 


240,965,917 


„ 






61,331,363 


60,242,660 


45,107,484 


63,668,601 


1,909,876 


1,920,248 


7,917,518 


7,388,398 


4.IB7 


6,8U8 


472,128 


622,673 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, AND 1901, BY STATES. 



The following staiisticSf giving the total production of pig iron in the United 
States for the past five yeara, have been collected directly from the Manu- 
facturers by The American Iron and Steel Association, 



TOTAL PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON FROM 1897 TO 1901. 



States. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1897. 



1898. 



Massachusetts... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

West Virginia .. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Washington 



3,284 

8,336 

243,304 

95,696 

4,631,634 

193,702 

307,610 

17,092 

947,831 

6,175 

132,907 

35,899 

272,130 

1,372,889 

1,117,239 

132,578 

103,909 

23,883 
6,582 



3,661 
6,336 
228,011 
100,681 
5,537,832 
190,974 
283,274 

13,762 

1,033,676 

5,178 

192,699 

100,724 

263,439 

1,986,358 

1,365,898 

147,640 

172,781 



141,010 



1899. 



Total I 9,652,680 11,773,934 



2,476 
10,129 
264,346 
127,598 
6,558,878 
234,477 
365,491 

I 17,835 

1,083,905 

5,803 

187,858 

119,019 

346,166 

2,378,212 

1,442,012 

134,443 

} 203,175 



138,880 



1900. 



13,620,703 



3,310 
10,233 
292,827 
170,262 
6,365,935 



1901. 



3,886 

8,442 

283,662 

165,746 

7,343,267 



290,073 


303,186 


490,617 


448,662 


28,984 


27,333 


1,184,337 


1,226,212 


10,150 


2,273 


166,768 


166,697 


71,562 


68,462 


362,190 


337,139 


2,470,911 


3,326,425 


1,363,383 


1,596,850 


163,712 


170,762 


184,794 


207,551 


159,204 


203,409 


13,789,242 


15,878,364 



PRODUCTION OP ANTHRACITE AND MIXED ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 

PIG IRON FROM 1897 TO 1901. 



States. 



New York 

New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania , 
Maryland 



1807. 



95,696 
837,081 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1898. 



181)0. 



100,681 
1,102,592 



Total I 932,777 1,203,273 



163,853 



1,420,618 
15,081 



1,599,552 



1900. 



f 50,859 

1 168,762 

1,440,139 

17,288 



1901. 



I 191,254 

1,518,635 
2,738 



1,677,048 1,712,627 
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PBODDCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE 
STATES.— Continued. 


UNITED ^^M 


PROBDCTION 


3F CHARCOAL PIG IRON FROM 1897 TO 1001. ^^H 


BI«I««. 


Oroa loni ot 2,2(0 poundi. ^^H 


181IT. 


IBM. 


ISM. 


IHO. 


,.. H 




3,3M 

8,3M 
6.380 
1,SS8 
4,680 
320 

i7,oea 

14,913 
8,175 

24,*Z7 

7,807 

132,678 

J 28,481 


3,681 

6,336 
6,800 
3,191 
2,106 

1S,762 

36,784 
6.178 
17,498 
6,361 
147,640 

47,693 


2,476 

10,128 
7.120 
3,731 

j 1,708 


3,310 

10,233 
7.920 
3,432 

6,976 
22,879 
67,632 
10,160 
3.119 
7,737 
163,712 

43,765 


3,3SG ^^M 
22,606 ^^M 


Connecticut 




JCwTtand.„ - 


Owisi. 


41,669 

6,803 

29,air 

134,443 
42,174 


£^:;::::::;:::: 




ltli»iiri-....„ 






256,211 


296,760 


284,766 


339,87-1 


^^1 




lu HMIUon to the durcokl pig Hoa above noted there were produced Id tWl lu ^^^B 
Tennawe 23.»i4 tons or pfg ln>i> oitb mixed durrool uid coke. Inl900 0eaixl& and ^^^| 
Tenneaee produced 14.006 toiu of pi« lion with tb<ji hiel. ^^H 


PBODFCTIOS 


FROM 1807 TO IMl. 


. ■ 


SlatM. 


Qrau tone oT S,Ma pounds. ^^^| 


IMff. 


18116. 


18B9. 


IBOO. 


H 




237,924 

3,7flB.5«fS 
186,123 
307,890 

932,9V8 

132,il07 
36,899 
247,708 
1,866,082 
1,117,239 
86,902 


331,411 


220,971 

6,134.629 
219,236 
363,943 

1 17,838 
1,042,336 

167,868 

119,019 

317,129 

2,371,736 

1,443,012 

161,471 

} 87,867 

100,663 


{ 236,648 

4,822,374 

389,689 

487.833 

4,826 

1,126,706 

166,758 

71,562 

315,743 

2,463.174 

1,36.1.388 

131,364 

47,704 
121,166 


M)9.B6I ^^1 


Kew Jtaej 


4,432,040 
188,888 
283,274 






Moith Gwolinii 

G«wgi« 




996,9*3 
192,690 
100,724 
246,941 
1,980,007 
1,366,898 
134,568 


1,172,202 ^B 
168,697 ^B 
08,463 ^H 
310,938 ^H 

1,696,850 ^H 
1 189,187 ^H 
13,783,386 ^H 




TKrat^^^r 




Ohio 

SmaOa 






)fiHeari. 


12,389 

6,68! 


40,318 
91,222 








8,464.692 






! 1,727.712 






^^^^J 
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STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON UNSOLD AT THE 

CLOSE OF 1898, 1899, 1900, AND 1901. 



These stcUutics represent only unsold slocks in the hands of makers or their 
agentSf including stocks controlled by the manufacturers in warrant yards, 
and do not include other warrant stocks, or stocks in the hands of eanswners, 
or pig iron made for the use of the makers, or foreign pig iron held in bond. 



States and Districts. 



New England.. 

New York 

New Jersey .... 



Lehigh Valley 

Schuylkill Valley 

Upper Susquehanna Valley. 
Lower Susquehanna Valley 

Juniata Valley 

Allegheny County 

Shenango Valley 

Miscellaneous bituminous.... 
Charcoal 



9 






Total for Pennsylvania. 



Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 



Mahoning Valley 

Hocking Valley and miscellaneous. 

Lake Counties 

Hanging Rock bit. and charcoal... 



Total for Ohio. 



O 

^5: 



Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Illinois and Wisconsin 

Missouri and Colorado 

Pacific States 



Grand total. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1896. 



4,339 

25,005 

1,853 



27,949 
9,926 

26,076 
8,533 
1,246 

27,583 

100 

7,392 



108,805 



2,422 
18,882 
14,266 
27,166 

5,545 
24,389 



15,070 
3,041 

10,799 



28,910 



24,598 
5,053 



291,233 



1899. 



1,199 

13,229 

850 



372 
3,851 

285 
8,731 
3,538 



1,287 
4,026 



22,090 



6,979 
179 
7,262 
1,302 
3,259 



1900. 



2,791 
84,260 
11,500 



41,664 
21,895 

21,102 

4,815 

1,082 

22,742 

18,003 

3,692 



134,995 



} 



24,513 

8,741 
49,394 

6,673 
15,174 



1,712 
933 



1,9S3 



80,792 

9,450 

10,761 

20,618 



4,628 



2,952 



63,429 



121,621 



32,708 



442,370 



190L 



684 

4,907 

648 



3,78S 
4,756 

1,409 
600 

4,017 
3,139 
3,046 



20,750 



8,477 

1,066 
4,393 
3,156 
1,361 



8,343 

1,671 
8,285 

18,299 



6,906 



70,647 



STOCKS ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 



Bituminous 115,615 i 28,217 

Anthracite and anth. and coke mixed..' 83,976 i 23,419 

Charcoal ' 91,642 | 11,793 

Mixed charcoal and coke ' 



261,407 , 

110,127 , 

62,578 , 

8,258 , 



Total 291,233 ' 63,429 442,370 



42,426 

12,007 

15,950 

264 



70,647 



[STATISTICS OF THE CANADIAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1901. 



Attention wiis (tailed ia our last AqdiiqI Report to the re- 

i cent rapid developtueut of tbe iron and steel industries of Can- 

r mda. This development still continuea, Down to 1901 it wns con- 

•^ fined chiefly lo the manufacture of pig iron, the increase in the 

I production of pig iron in 1901 over 1900 amounting to 158,886 

groBB tons, or over 184 per cent. But in 1901 a great impetus 

was given to the manufacture in Canada of Bessemer and opeu- 

Iiearth st^el and of rolled iron and steel products. 

Canada has just practically completed and put in operation two 
large steel plants, one at Sydney, Cai»e Breton, Nova Scotia, for 

^the manufacture of open-hearth steel, and one at Sault Bte. Marie, 
in the AJgoma district, in the Province of Ontario, for the man- 
n&cture of Bessemer steel. The former is owned by the Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, and the latter by the Al- 
goma Bteel Company, Limited. The opeu-hearth plant made its 
first steel on December 31, 1901. It is eijuippeO with ten 50- 

I gross-ton Campbell tilting furnnces, (3 acid and 7 basic,) and has 
«n annual capacity of 425,000 gross tons of ingot«, which are 
rolled into blooms, billets, and slabs, of which 400,000 tons can 
be annually produced. The Bessemer steel plant is equipped with 
two 6-gro3S-ton acid converters, which have an annual capacity of 
200,000 tons of ingots. Steel was first made on February 18,1902, 
Canadian pig iron being used. Tbe company's roUiug mill is ex- 
pet!le<l to turn out annually about 180,000 tons of steel mils and 
structural shapes. Its first rail was rolled on May 5, 1902. 
The open-hearth plant at Sydney has connected with it four 

^ modem blast furnaces, their combined annual capacity amounting 
to 500,000 gross tons of pig iron. All tiiese furnaces have been 
blown in. The Bessemer plant at Sault 6te. Marie is to have 
four blast furnaces, two of which tbe company expects lo put in 
blaat in the near future and two iu the coming fall, Tbe esti- 
mated annual capacity of these four furnaces is 380,000 gross tons. 
Two of tbe furnaces will use coke and two will use charcoal. 
In addition to the plants named above the Cramp Steel Com- 
L pany, Limited, is now erecting works at Collingwood, Ontario, 
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for the production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel and rolled 
iron and steel. The Bessemer department is to be equipped with 
two 5-gros3-ton acid converters, with an annual capacity of 100,- 
000 tons of ingots, and the open-hearth department with two 15- 
gross-ton furnaces, (one acid and one basic,) with an annual ca- 
pacity of 30,000 tons of ingots. The rolling mill will be equipped 
for the manufacture of rails, structural shapes, bar iron, shafting, 
etc., for which it will have an annual capacity of about 200,000 
tons. The erection of two coke blast furnaces, each with a daily 
capacity of 250 tons of pig iron, is contemplated by this company. 
The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, of New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, broke ground in April, 1902, at Sydney, 
Cape Breton, for the foundations for two coke furnaces. The com- 
pany now operates a blast furnace at Ferrona and a rolling mill 
and open-hearth steel plant at New Glasgow, both in Nova Scotia. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. 

The production of pig iron in Canada, as ascertained from the 
manufacturers by the American Iron and Steel Association, 
amounted in the calendar year 1901 to 244,976 gross tons, against 
86,090 tons in 1900, an increase of 158,886 tons, or over 184 per 
cent. Of the production in 1901 228,893 tons were made with 
coke and 16,083 tons with charcoal. The production of Bessemer 
pig iron, included above, amounted to 29,577 tons. .Neither spie- 
geleisen nor ferro-manganese was made. The production of pig 
iron in Canada from 1894 to 1901 is given in the following table. 
The statistics of the Association do not go back of 1894. 



Years. i Gross tons. Years. ! Gross tons. 



Years. GrosB tons. 



1894 44,791 

1896 37,829 

1896 ; 60,030 



1897. 
1898. 



63,796 1900. 
68,765 ; 1901 



1899 94,077 



86,090 
244,976 



On December 31,1901, the unsold stocks of pig iron in Canada 
amounted to 59,472 gross tons, as compared with 12,465 tons at 
the close of 1900 and 9,932 tons at the close of 1899. Of the 
unsold pig iron on hand on December 31,1901, 54,563 tons were 
coke pig iron and 4,909 tons were charcoal pig iron. 

PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 

The total production of steel in Canada in 1901 was 26,084 
tons, against 23,577 tons in 1900, an increase of 2,507 tons. Both 
BesBemer and open-hearth steel ingots and castings were made 
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IRON TRADE FOB 1901. 



1900 and 1901. Of the totnl prwliiction of open-liearth steel 
mm 1901 less than one-fourth w&s made by the acid proc«ea. 
■ Tha following tnble gives the production of all kinds of steel 
~[fota and costingg in Canndu from 1895 to 1901, in gross tons. 



TMn. 


GKM WM. 


Vou». 


OT^Um. 


Tean. 


Qrou tons. 


ll»4 


26,685 
17,000 
10,000 




18,400 
21. MO 

22,000 




23,677 

























PRODUCTION OF ROLLED IRON AND BTEEL. 

The production of open-hearth steel rails in 1901 amounted to 
r891 gross tons, against 700 tons in 1900; structural shapes, 4,388 
Kioiis, against 4,674 tons in 1900; cut nails made by rolling milla 
land steel works ha\'ing cut-nail factories connected with their 
Iplants. 126,891 kegs of 100 pounds, against 117,186 kegs in 1900 ; 
E plates and sheets, 2,857 tons, against 2,100 tons in 1900; all other 
■ rolled products, excluding muck and scrap bars, blooms, billets, 
|.«heet bare, etc., 98,206 tons, against 87,984 tons in 1900. Chnng- 
^ing the cut-nail production to gross tons, the total quantity of 
■'*U kinds of iron and steel rolled into finished products in 1901 
|amonnted lo 112,007 tons, against 100,690 tons in 1900. 

The following table ^ves the production of all kinds of rolled 
Kirun and steel tu finished forms in Canada from 1895 to 1901. 



I 



Teui. 


GroM Ions. 


Yean. 


Or«» u.m. 1 


ya«. 


QroaloM. 




Afl,402 
75,043 
77,021 




«),303 
110,043 
100,890 




112,007 

























BDUMART OF CA 



; AND STEEL WORKS IN 1901. 



On Decenil)er 31, 1901, there were 14 completed furnaces in 
Oinada and 4 other furnaces were in course of erection — 2 char- 
Ooal and 2 coke. In addition 4 furnnces were projected. Of ihe 
completed fumacea 7 were in blast and 7 were idle. During 1899- 
J901 4 furnaces were erected by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company at Sydney, three of which were blown in in 1901. The 
fourth furnace was put in blast in January, 1902. Of the 14 
completed furnaces 9 were equipped to use coke, 4 to use charcoal, 
ftud 1 to use charcoal and coke. The annual capacity of the 
18 built or building furnaces on December 31,1901. was 1.000,300 
tons, of which 958,000 tons are credited to 11 coke fumaeea. 
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On December 31, 1901, there were 18 completed rolling milk 
and steel works in Canada and 2 were building. Of these 1 
was equipped for the manufacture of steel in a special Bessemer 
converter, 1 to make Tropenas steel, and 2 standard Bessemer 
steel plants were being built, and 4 plants were equipped for the 
manufacture of open-hearth steel and 1 open-hearth steel plant was 
being built. The annual capacity of the built and building plants 
was 838,400 tons of steel and 981,900 tons of rolled products. 

CANADIAN BOUNTIES ON IRON AND STEEL. 

As we have heretofore explained, the recent rapid development 
of the iron and steel industries of Canada has been greatly pro- 
moted by the action of the Dominion Parliament in enacting 
the bounty act of June 29, 1897. But the bounty system had 
previously been in force in Canada. In 1883 the Dominion Pai> 
liament authorized the payment of a bounty of $1.50 a ton upon 
aU pig iron manufactured in Canada. This bounty was contin- 
ued until July 1, 1889, when the rate was made $1 a ton. A 
further change was made on July 1, 1892, when the rate was in- 
creased to $2 a ton until July 1,1897, and in 1894 additional 
legislation provided for the payment of a bounty of $2 a ton on 
puddled bars and on steel billets. 

The act of 1897, most fruitful of all, provided for the payment 
of 83 per ton "on steel ingots manufactured from ingredients of 
which not less than 50 per cent, of the weight thereof consists of 
pig iron made in Canada ; " $3 per ton " on puddled iron bars 
manufactured from pig iron made in Canada ; " 83 per ton " on 
pig iron on the proportion produced from Canadian ore ; " and 
82 per ton " on pig iron on the proportion produced from foreign 
ore." These bounties have been extended to June 30, 1907, pro- 
vided, however, that they shall be annually reduced after April 
23, 1902, as follows : from that date to June 30, 1903, 90 per 
cent, shall be paid ; from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, 75 per 
cent. ; from July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, 55 per cent. ; from 
July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, 35 per cent. ; from July 1, 1906, 
to June 30, 1907, 20 per cent. 

Down to June 30, 1901, there had been paid in iron and steel 
bounties under the foregoing acts a total of 82,168,435. In ad- 
dition to these payments the Province of Ontario has paid since 
1894 a bounty of 81 a ton on all pig iron made in the prov- 
ince from iron ore mined in Ontario. Down to October 31, 1901, 
there had been paid under this legislation 859,741. 



THE WORLD'S IRON TRADE IN LATE 
TEARS. 



In our last Annuiil Report we presented as complete a record 
as vitui then possible of the world's production of iron aad steel 
and iron ore and coal in 1899 and 1900, the last two years of 
the nineteenth century. In the accompanying tables we give a 
more complete and we believe an authentic record for both these 
years for all countries for which atatistics are obtainable. The 
countries which do not appear in the tables are collectively small 
producers of iron and steel, iron ore, and coal, and some of them 
are not producers at all. The only noteworthy omission from 
these tables is the production of iron ore by Russia. Its produc- 
tion of pig iron, steel, and coal is, however, given. 

Making due allowance for the production of such niinor pro- 
ducing countries as are uot named in the tables and also for 
Russia's probable production of iron ore, and counting the met- 
ric ton aa the virtual equivalent of the gross ton, we obtain in 
round figures the following approximately accurate totals for the 
whole world of the products mentioned for 1900, the last year 
of the nineteenth century: iron ore, 90,000,000 gross tons; coal, 
760.000,000 tons; pig iron, 40,400,000 tons; steel, 27,430,000 tons. 
Of the total production of iron ore in 1900 tlie United States pro- 
duced over 30 per cent. ; of coal, over 31 per cent. ; of jiig iron, 
over 34 per cent.; and of steel, over 37 per cent. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the United States produced in 1901 a 
much larger percentage of the world's production of iron ore, 
coal, pig iron, and steel than it did in 1900, its production of 
iron ore in 1901 having increased 1,334,31S gross tone, its pro- 
duction of pig iron 2,0S9,112 tons, and its production of steel 
3,285,266 tons. Its production of coal in 1901, although greater 
than that of 1900, has not yet been definitely ascertained. Ad- 
ditional information relating to the iron and steel and related in- 
dustries of the United States for 1901 will be found in exhaustive 
tables and summary statements in the eorly part of this Report. 

Statistics for other countries thau the United Stotes for 1901 
are very incoin|>Ie[« and we make no eifort to compile complete 
resulU for that year. We now present the tables referred to. 
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UniU-d States. All in gross tonfl. 1899. 1900. 



Production of coal 226,553,564 240,965,917 

Production of iron ore 24,683,173 27,553,161 

Production of pig iron 13,620,703 13,789,242 

Production of Beeeemer steel 7,586,354 6,684,770 

Production of open-hearth steel 2,947,316 3,398,135 

Production of crucible and other steel 106,187 105,424 

Total production of steel 10,639,857 10,188,329 

Production of Bessemer steel rails 2,270,585 2,383,654 



Great Britain. All in gross tons. 1899. < 1900. 



Production of coal ' 220,094,781 225,181,300 

Exports of coal 41,180,332 44,089,197 

Production of iron ore 14,461,330 j 14,028,208 

Imports of iron ore 7,054,578 • 6,297,963 

Production of pig iron 9,421,435 8,959,691 

Production of Bessemer steel 1,825,074 1,745,001 

Production of open-hearth steel 3,030,251 3,156,050 

Total production of steel - 5,000,000 j 5,050,000 

Production of Bessemer steel rails 838,148 759,844 



Canada and other Countries. 1899. 1900. 



Production of coal in Canada, gross tons 4,397,367 5,007,737 

Production of coke in Canada, gross tons 90,018 140,298 

Production of iron ore in Canada, gross tons 66,622 108,929 

Production of pig iron in Canada, gross tons, 94,077 ' 86,090 

Production of steel in Canada, gross tons 22,000 : 23,577 

Shipments of iron ore from Cuba, gross tons 373,921 444,840 

Production of coal in Chili, metric tons '■ 241,995 325,042 

Production of coal in India, gross tons 5,093,260 ■ 6,118,692 

Production of iron ore in India, gross tons 61,532 63,073 

Production of pig iron in India, gross tons 19,631 

Production of coal in New South Wales, g. t. 4,597,028 5,507.497 

Production of coal in New Zealand, g.t.. 975,234 1,093,990 

Production of coal in other Australasia, g. t. 857,262 870,148 

Production of coal in Cape Colony, g. t. 186,299 198,451 

Production of coal in Natal, gross tons 328,693 . 241,a30 

Production of coal in Japan, metric tons . | 6,716,831 7,429,457 

Production of pig iron in Japan, metric tons 23,066 , 21,299 

Production of coal in Turkey in Asia, m. t. 270,000 270,0(X) 

Production of coal in Sumatra, metric tons 181,743 196,206 

Production of iron ore in Algeria, metric tons 550,941 601,788 



THE WORLDS IBOS TRADE I 



ComtaiQlal OMiQtTlGi. jUI la motiic (ew. 


1S». 


IfiOD. 


Prodaclion of coal and lignite in France- -. 


32,862,712 


33,404.298 


Production of iron ore in France 


4,986.702 


5,447,694 




2,578,401 
879,181 


2,714,298 
919,283 


Frodnction of Beieenier steel in France 


Production of open-hearth steel in Frnnce-. 


610.845 


645.881 


Production of miscellaneoua eteel in France 


31,806 


30,377 


Production of all kinds of steel in France- 


1,630,832 


1,595,541 


Production of coal and lignite in Germany. 


135,844,419 


149,788,256 


Prodnction of iron ore in Gem)an3r and 






Lnxeraburg — — - 


17.988,635 


18,964,294 


Production of pig iron in Germany and 








8,143,132 


8,520,541 




Production of steel in Germany and Luxem. 


•0,328.666 


•6,361.650 




22,072,068 
201,445 

1,024.576 


23,462,817 






1,018,607 

664,827 

2,514.545 






2.565,437 






295,840 


294,118 






117,660 






252,320 
2.809.500 


^M Production of iron ore in Sweden 


2,436.200 


^M fmitnrUcin oJ mif iron in Sweden 


497,727 


526,868 


V Production of ail fcinda of Bleel in Sweden 


273,454 


300.530 


Production of coal and lignite in Italy 


388,534 


480,869 




236,549 

19,218 




Production of pig iron in Italy 


23.990 




108.501 
628.512 








Production of coal and lignite in Aoitri*- 








39,029,729 
3,628.441 


K Prodaclion of iron ore in Auetria-Hunirarv. 


3,293.004 


^B Production ol -aiv iron in Aiintna-Uiinrarv 


1,467,663 


1,455.765 


^f Production of steel in Aualna-iiunHorv - 


1.127,104 


1,145,6.'>4 


Production of coal in Russia-- ■ 


13,985,443 


16.151,667 




2,710,972 

1,903,000 
212,973 








Prodaclion of coal in Holland - 


320,226 


Production of coal in Portugal 


22,199 


24.066 


Prodtiotion of iron ore in Portogal 


15,078 


19,803 



imrHy Holitivil steel. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN STATISTICS FOR 1901. 

Mr. J. S. JeaDs, the Secretary of the British Iron Trade As- 
sociation, reports the production of pig iron, Bessemer steel, and 
open-hearth steel in Great Britain in 1901 as follows: Pig iron, 
7,761,830 gross tons, against 8,959,691 tons in 1900, a loss of 1,197,- 
861 tons; Bessemer steel ingots, 1,606,253 tons, against 1,745,004 
tons in 1900, a loss of 138,751 tons; open-hearth steel ingots, 3,297,- 
791 tons, against 3,156,050 tons in 1900, a gain of 141,741 tons. 

Dr. H. Rentzsch, the Statistician of the Association of Grerman 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers, reports the production of pig iron 
in Germany and Luxemburg in 1901 as amounting to 7,860,893 
metric tons, against 8,520,541 tons in 1900, a loss of 659,648 tons. 
He also reports the production of steel ingots and castings in 
Germany and Luxemburg in 1901 as amounting to 6,394,222 met- 
ric tons, against 6,645,869 tons in 1900, a loss of 251,647 tons. 

Adding the production of pig iron by Great Britain in 1901 
to that of Germany and Luxemburg, and reducing metric tons 
to gross tons, gives us a total production of pig iron by both 
countries in 1901 of 15,498,493 gross tons, or 379,861 tons less 
than the production of 15,878,354 tons by the United States in 
the same year. 

Assuming that the production of crucible steel in Great Britain 
in 1901 amounted to 95,956 gross tons, that country's total pro- 
duction of steel in that year would be exactly 5,000,000 tons, 
her total production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel being 
4,904,044 tons. Adding Great Britain's estimated total produc- 
tion of steel in 1901 to the total steel production of Germany and 
Luxemburg in khat year, after reducing the latter's production 
to gross tons, gives us for both countries a total production in 
1901 of 11,293,170 gross tons, or 2,180,425 tons less than the pro- 
duction of 13,473,595 tons by the United States in the same year. 

From the Mining Statistics Branch of His Majesty's Home 
Office we learn that the total production of coal in Great Britain 
in 1901 amounted to 219,046,945 gross tons, against 225,181,300 
tons in 1900, a decrease of 6,134,355 tons. The production of 
iron ore in Great Britain in 1901 was 12,275,198 tons, against 
14,028,208 tons in 1900, a decrease of 1,753,010 tons. 

Dr. Rentzsch reports the production of coal in Germany and 
Luxemburg in 1901, including brown coal, as amounting to 
152,628,931 metric tons, against 149,788,256 tons in 1900, and 
the production of iron ore as amounting to 16,570,258 tons, 
against 18,964,294 tons in 1900. 
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ment waa given to ft«e traders in specific recommeDdations favoring 
pending reciprocity treaties, but, the Message said, "wherever the tar- 
iff conditions are mich that a needed change can not with advantage 
be made by the application of the reciprocity idea then it can Ite 
made ontright by a lowering of duties on a given product. IT posBi- 
ble euch change should be made only after the fullest consideration 
by practical experta," that is, by a tariff comniission. Happily Coo- 
gtae adjourned on Marcli 4 without favorable action on any of the 
reciprocity treatiee except the treaty with Cuba, which treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate but must yet receive the approval of the House 
of Representatives before it can take effect. Congress gave no roneid- 
I nation to the suggestion of a tariff commission. But in January iMlli 
I bouses passed a bill placing bituminous coal in the free list for one 
year and malting all anthracite coal permanently free of duty. It is 
not now probable that any serious attempt will be made to fur 
amend the Bingley tariff until after the Presidential election next ;f 
Then it may be looked for. 

A powerful influence in preventing the conaideration by Coi 
last winter of reciprocity treaties and of the project of a tariff ci 
mission, or commission of " practical experts," was fiimished by the 
late Hon. Thomas B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, in a paper which he contributed to the North American 
Review for December, 11W2, entitled "Wliat Shall we Do willi the 
Tariff 7 " This paper was widely read and greatly aided in clearing 
the atmosphere concerning the qu^ou of tariff revisiou. Its answer 
to the question which formed its caption is summed up in the follow- 
ing words: "We ought to let the tariff alone; we ought to defend it 
against all comers for the good of the nation. We are doing more 
than well and need not bunt for disaster. Tliat will come in due time." 
In a few days after this remarkably able paper was published Mr. 
Reed died. It was bis farewell message to the American people. 

The financial condition of the Association during the year 1(*02 is 
shown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treasurer, 
Mr, Andrew Wheeler, on December 31, 1902: On January 1,1902, for 
reasons which were explained in my last Annual Report, there was 
no balance in the bands of the Treasurer ; the receipts from membets 
and from advertisements in the Bulletin during the year 1902 were 
(16,640; the expenditures during the year were 112,332.73; leaving a 
balance in the treasury on December 31, 1902, of $3,807.27. The above 
figures do not include the receipts from the sale of our Directory and 
Annual Report to brokers and others who are not members of the 
Association, nor the jiayments from the fund thus derived in de&aying 
in large part the cost of printing the publications of the Association. 

In the collection of the statistics for this Report I have again had 
the assistance of Sir. William G. Gray. 1 also take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the industry and fidelity of my other assistants, four tn 
ntunber, in all the work of this office. Very Truly Yours, 

JAMBS M. SWANK, General JfatM 

No. 261 South Focbth Stbkitt, pBn.AnEU'aiA, May 16, 191 



DEATH OF HOX. B. F. JONES. 



TiiK Hon, B. F. Jonec. President of the American Iron and Steel 
Aesociation for eighteen years, from 1B85 to 1903, died suddenly at his 
home in Alleglieny City, Pennsylvania, on May 19, in his TOtli year. 
No eulogy ca:i do full justice to the sterling qunlitiea of hand and 
heart of this enterprising and succeeeful man of allkirs, public -spirit- 
ed dtizen, and wurtly gentleioan. In his death the American iron 
trade has lost a leader who bad earned and long enjoyed the honor 
nf being easily the liret among the old-time ironmasters, but one who 
had also kept nbreast of the marvelous improvements in the last 
thirty years in the manufacture of iron and steel. Pittsburgh, the 
centre of his business and social activities for exactly sisty years, 
has loet its First Citizen. 

Bei^min Franklin Jones was born at Gaysville, on the National 
Itoad, in Washington county, Pennsylvania, on August 8, 1824. On 
his father's side Mr. Jones was of "Welsh descent and his mother was 
of mingled AJeatian and Scotch ancestry. His paternal great-great- 
grandfather emigrated from London to Philadelphia in 1682. His 
father, Jacob A. Jones, moved to Washington county at an early day. 
When B. F. Jones was U years old his father moveii again, this time 
to New Brighton, in Beaver county, PennsyK-ania. At New Brighton 
be attended the public schools and the local academy. 

In 1843, when 18 years old, Sir. Jones went to Pittsburgh, to make 
his own way in the world. He found employment, but at first with- 
ont salary, as receiving clerk in the warehouse of the Me<^hanica' 
Line of bouts on the Pennsylvania Canal, of which line Samuel M. 
Kier was the principal owner. In 1847 Mr. Jones became Mr. Kier's 
partner, the new firm taking the name of Kier & Jones. This part- 
nership lasted until 1854, when the completion of the Pennsylvania 
Railtoad to Pittsburgh virtually put an end to business on the canal. 

In 1850 Bernard Lauth, a skilled ironworker, in association with 
others, began the erection on a small scale of the American Iron 
Works, in Birmingham, on the south bank of the Monongabela river, 
now within the city limits of Pittsbui^h, the product to be bar iron. 
Although not one of tlie projectors of this enterprise Mr. Jones soon 
became jiecuniarily interested in it, and in ISGl he became Mr. Lauth'i 
partner, the firm name being Jones lI: Lauth. In 1852 the works 
were in full operation, Mr. Jonea having charge of the biisineee of tlie 
firm. In 1664 James Laughlin, a successdil Pittsburgh merchant, be- 
came a member of the firm of Jones & Lauth, aod In 1800 Mr. Luuth 
retired. In August, 1861, the name of the firm was changed to Jones 
& Laughlins, other jiartners being admitted, which name was again 
changed in 1883 to Jones & Laughlins, Limited, and in 1002 to the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Comiiany. the present title. 



DEATH OF HON. 



In ISSO the BDbeidiary fimi of Lauglilin & Co., anerwsrds Laoghlin 
& Co., Limited, waa organized to build two blaal fiimaceB on the norih 
side of the Monongahels river, in Pittsburgh, oppuaite the AmericaQ 
Iron Works. This new firm waa composed of B. F. Jones, Jaine« 
Langhhn, and Bichard Uays, each owning one-third. The erection 
of two liiriiaces was at once undertaken and in IS6I they wer« com- 
pleted. They were named the Eliza Furnace*. They were the flrat 
fbrnaces built in Allegheny county expreeely to nse ConBellsTille cote. 
Mr. Hays euperintended the operation of the EHia Furnacee for > 
number of years, when his interest was sold to his partners, the firm 
name being continned. In 1837 a third Elisa Furnace viae built. In 
1900 the firms of Jones & LanghlJna, Limited, and LAOghlin & C-o., 
Limited, were merged, the lalter name disappearing. Air. Loughlin 
died on December 18, 1882. 

During the whole of Mr. Jones's more than fifty yeara of active 
nection with the iron trade he was also active in all movements 
had for their object the iLdvancement of the huainesa interests of 
burgh. Especially was he active in all plans for the improvement 
Pittsbni^h'a tranaporliition facilitiee. He was one of the early direct- 
ors of tlie Pittaburgh and Connellsville Bailroad Company ; also of the 
Cleveland and Ktteburgh Railroad Company, the Allegheny Valley 
Railway Company, and the Fitteburgh, Virginia, and Charleston Bail- 
way Company. Of the Inst mentioned road he was one of the original 
promotera and waa its first president. 

Whea the civil war commenced and all through the war Mr. Jooea 
was one of the most active men in Pittaburgh in promoting enlist- 
menta and in raising funds for the support of soldiers and their Esm- 
iliee. A Pittsburgh paper says that " the Pittsburgh Subaistence Com- 
mittee, which gained auch an enviable reputation during the war, tnu 
largely indebted to him for its early impetus and much of its sncceaa." 
He used his pen vigorously in tlie columns of Pittsburgh newspapers 
and in lettera to members of Congreea in aupport of all the war meaa- 
uiea of the Government, including ita l^al tender policy. 

In ISM, because of hia prominence in the counsels of the Republi- 
can party, Mr. Jones was selected as the Fennaylvania member of the 
Republican National Committee, and at the special request of Mr. 
Blaine, the Bepubliean nominee in that year for the Presidency and 
a lifelong friend of Mr. Jones, he was made the chairman of the com- 
mittee, retaining this position until 1S9S. 

Mr. Jones had a stateeman'a grasp of political and economic prob- 
lems. Hia name was often mentioned in connection with elective 
offices. In 1899 he received 89 votes for United States Senator in the 
caucus of the Republican members of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

In 1885 Mr. Jones was elected President of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, and this position he filled worthily and acceptably 
to the day of his death. He always kept in close touch with tba 
work of the Aaaociation. He helped to shape its policies on a 
questions affecting the iron trade, and in emergencies hia 
were freely given for the promotion of these policies. ; 
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{1002.) William Swindell, prceldent of the corpomtion of Willi&m 
fiwiDdell & Brothers, of Pittsburgh, died on June 19. Mr. Swindell 

ira§ bom in Allegheny City in 1834. Alexander W. Adair, vice 

preeident of the Shenango Furnace Company, waa almost instantly 
killed on the 4th of July by the eiploBJon of h bomb at Sewickley, 
■U. H. Scoville, at Chicngo, July 5. He went to Chicago io 
!1830 from Syracuse, N. Y,, and in 1847 established the Seoville Iron 
Worfas, which were the first in Chicago, on the site of the present 
Union depot. The firm built the first locomotive that ever ran out of 
Chicago. Edward A. Muench, chief purchasing agent of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, July 6, at Overbmok, a eoburb of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Muench was iKim at MiUersburg, Pa., and was about 30 years of 
■Colonel George C. Tichenor, a. member of the Board of United 
States General Appraisers, at East Orange, N. J., on July 11, from lo- 
comotor ataxia, aged RS years. Colonel Tichenor was a veteran of the 
■dvil war and one of the leading tariff experts in the country. He 
bom at Shelbyrille, Ky., in 1834. In 1878 he was appointed 
n speci&i agent of the Treaniry Department and for ma.ny yiots ho 
a Hpecisl agent of the State and Treasury Departments in Europe. 
In March, 1880, President Harrison appointed him First AeeiBtant 
Secretary of the Treasury Department, and in 18W the eume wise 
President appointed him a member of the new Board of General 

Appraisers. FrofeBSor Van Buren Denslow, at New York, July 17, 

aged 90 years. Years ago Professor Denslow was active in the prac- 
tice of law in Chicago. He was the hea<l of the Chicago Union School 
of Law for some years before it was divided between the Chicago 
University and the Northwestern University. At one time he was the 
tariff editor of the Chicago InUr Otvnn. He was the author of a valu- 
able work on the principle* of economic philosophy. Captain E. A. 

C. Lohmann, a steel expert, at Bethlehem, Fa., July 21. He was a 
native of New Hiiven, Conn. Matthew Graff, July 22, at New Ken- 
sington, Pa., aged 90. He was born in Westmoreland county. Pa., and 
removed to Pittsburgh in 1852, where be established one of the first 

•tove foundries in that city. On August 9, at Chicago, Walter A. 

Scott, president of the Illinois Wire Company, was stabbed to death 
in hia office in the ^lonadnock Building by a civil and consulting 
engineer, with offices in the same building. Senator James Mc- 
Millan, of Michigan, August 10, at Mancbester-by-lhe^ee, Mass. Mr. 
McMillan waa a member of the United States 6eniit« from March 
!>, until the time of his death. He was bom at Hamilton, On- 
Mny 12, 1838. In company with several others he organized the 
llchigan Car Company in 18(14 and waa afterwards identitied with 
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Bimilar enterprires elsewhere. He waB laigely interested in lake q 

portation and in Michigan rnilroadE. Edward Robeitfi, Jr., 

known in financial circles In Philadelphia and New York, t 
mont, Pa., August 12, in hie 70th year. He weib vice preeida 
the East Broad Top Railroad Company and of the RockhUl'fl 
and Coal Company and was intereeted in several cool, iron, and^ 

companies. Charles W, Wharton, a well-known businees i 

philanthropic, of PhiladelphiB, August 16, at Braecleugh, near New- 
port, K. I. Air. Wharton waf nearly 7!> yeara did. In bia «ariy 
life he was a silk importer. He was president of the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company, which passed into the hands of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading liailroad Company. W. Hasell Wilson, preeident 

of the companies composing the Belvidere Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and formerly president of the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad Company, August IT, at Philadelphia, in his 91st year. 
Mr. Wilson's railroad career spans the period of railroad construction 
in this country. In 1828 he assisted in making the surveys for the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, which is now a pari of thL' 

Pennsylvania system. George Alfred Bell, trensurer of (he Marina 

Malleahle Iron Works, of Marion, Ind,, August 26. He was born at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on September 6, 1851. In 1886 he became auditor of 
the Troy Steel and Iron Company, at Troy, N. Y, Upon the orgaoiza- 
tioo of the Troy Steel Company he became its vice president and gen- 
eral manager, which position he held until August, 1900. Major 

J. Wesley Powell, Director of the Bureau of Americtin Ethnology and 
for fourteen years Director of the United States Geological Survey, 
September S3, at Haven, Maine. Major Powell was bom at Mount 

Morris, N. Y., on March 24, 1834. J. E. Lequear, HDCceasor to the 

late William E. 8. Baker as secretary of the Duncannon Iron Compa- 
ny, at Germantown, Philadelphia, Septemlier 20. Jlr. Lequear lutd 
been in the service of the Duncannon Iron Company for many yesis. 

He is succeeded as secretary by W. L. Coover. Thomas Chalmers 

Clarkson, of the firm of Zug & Co., of Pittsburgh, and a son-in-law of 
the late Christopher Zug, September 28. He was in bis 54th year. 

Jacob R. Dodge, statistician of the Deportment of Agriculture, at 

Washington, D. C, for about thirty years, and one of the last of the old 
writers on protection whose work has made this country prosperous, 
October 1, at Woburn, Mass. He was horn at New Boston. N. H^ on 
September 28, 1823. Mr. Dodge's connection with the Department be- 
gan on September 4, 1863, and ended with his resignation on March 

31, 1893. Henry Tod, Jr., assistant superintendent of the Brier Hill 

Iron and Coal Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, was killed on October 
8 by being thrown from his automobile, which woa struck by an Erie 

Railroad passenger train at a grade crossing. He was 25 years old. 

Howard M. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, a historical writer of national rep- 
utation, was drowned on Saturday, October 11, while on a visit in Mon- 
roe county, Pa. He was 60 years old. Robert C. Scheuck, president 

of the First National Bank and the Dayton Malleable Iron Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, in a liospilal at Utica, N. Y^ on October 16. Hon. 
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Jnmea A. Logan, colicitor general of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, at Bala, near Philadelpliia, October 29. Judge I^gan whs born 

in Westmoreland county. Pa., on December 3, 1839. Charles Lukens, 

•t Conahohocken, Pa., October 30, in bia 66th year Mr. Lukens was 

a member of the Alan Wood Company. Alan Wood. Jr., October 

tl, at Philadelphia, in his 6Sth year, having been born in Pliiladel- 
pbia on July 6, 1834. Mr. Wood was identified with the manufacture 
of iron all his life and since 1858 with the Schuylkill Iron Works, at 
Conehohocken, Montgomery county. Pa., owned by the Alan Wood 
Company. In 1876 Mr. Wood waa elected a Hepublican member of 

the 44th Congress. Joseph H. Outbwail«, of C!e%-eland, Ohio, at 

Kew York, Novemlwr 15. Mr. Outhnaite was the principal member 
of the old Arm of J. U. Outhwaite & Co., which operated extensive 
ore mines in the Lake Superior region. He was born at Cleveland 

on December S, 1841. George Harding, one of the oldest and most 

widely known patent attorneyH of tbe United Stal«8, at New York, 

November 17, aged 76 years. John A, Grier, at Chk^ago, November 

1$, age<l about 61) years. Mr. Grier was a native of Cheater county. 
Pa., and was a descendant of a Revolutionary lamily. During the 
civil war he was a chief engineer in the Navy and subsequently was 
chief engineer of the United States Mint, at Philadelphia. He was 

widely known as an economic writer. Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the 

owner of the most extensive steel works in Europe, employing, with 
associated eiitcrpriseB, about 45,000 workmen, and noted chiefly for 
the manufacture of the celebrated Knipp guns, of apoplexy, at bis 
country seat near £»en, in Prussia, November 22, aged almost 40 years. 
He was born on February 17, 1854. James E. A. Gibbs, the invent- 
or of the Wilcox & Gibbs sewing machine and other devices, at Ilia 
home at Haphine, Rockbridge comity, Va,, November 25, aged 73 years. 

Charles B. Houston, of Chester, Pa., at the German HoBpilal in 

Philadelphia, November 28, from injuries received by being struck 
by a locomotive at his coal taines in West Vii^inia. He was 70 years 
old, having been born at Belfast, Ireland, on December 16, 1832. Mr. 
Houston was prominently identiSed with the iron trade at Chester 

and with the coal industry of West Virginia. Hon. Thomas Bracket! 

Reed, Representative in Congress from 1877 to 18S9, and Speaker of the 
Ilouse of Representatives from 188)) to 1891 and again from tSi<5 to 
IS99. He was born at Portland, Maine, October IS, 1839, and died at 

Washington, 1). C, December 7, 1902. George W. Prescott, one of 

tlie principal stockholders of the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, 

and for several years the president of the company, December 13. 

Cbarles T. Neale, pre«dent and general monger of the Kittanning 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing Company, of Kittanning, Pa., at Pitts- 
burgh, December 20. He was bom at Kittanning 70 years ago, 

William McKee Lorenz, of Pittsburgh, at Mt. Clemens, Mich,, Decem- 
ber 23. Mr. Lorenz was the principal owner and manager of the 

American Manufachirer, published at Pittsburgh. William Perkins 

Tyler, president of the Tyler Tube and Pipe Company, of Washington, 
Pa., December 27, at New York, aged 63 years. He was born at Bos- 
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ton. Charles Wrasell, & metallurgist of muioital rapoution, eod^leaff, 

on aa elerated Hreet car, in New York, December 30, aged 87 yean. 
(1903.) General Samuel Thomae, the well-knomi nulroad nun sod 
financier, died on Jsnuarj 11, at Xew York. General Thooias wae bom 
at Soudipoint, Lawrence county, Ohio, on September 27, 1S40, Al the 
outbreak of tlie civil war he entered the Union armj-. AKer the war 
be devoted himwlf to the development of the coal and iron intetveU 
of the Hocking Valley and to varione r«ilroad enterpriaee. In UOl 
he was president of the United States Cast Iron Kpe and Foundry 
Company- C. A. Godcharlee, manager of the F. A. Godcharlee Com- 
pany, manulacturers of mock bar and cut nails, at Milton, Pa., Jannsiy 

17. He was bom at FttrrandB\'ille, Pa., on December 8, 1843. Hon, 

Abram St«ven? Hewitt, prominent as an iron and steel mana&ctaiet 
for more than 50 years, and during the greater part of this time as a 
politician and etateeman, at his home in Kew York, January 18. Hi 
was bom at Haverstraw, >'. Y., on July 31, 1822, and was codm- 
queutly in his Slst year at the time of hia death. Mr. Hewitt irae 
a vice president of the American Iron and Steel AeBociation twa 

1864 to the end of his career, a period of thirty-nine yeare. Bobert 

Packer Linderman, former president of the Bethlehem Steel OompMny, 
January 21, at Etethlehem, Pa. He was born at Mauch Chunk, Va^ od 
July 26, 1S63, his &ther being the late Garrett Brodhead Linderman. 

Ferdinand Protzman, Sr., at Allegheny City, Pa., January 21, aged 

63 years. He was born at Waynesboro, Fianktln county, Fa., January 
1, 1640. He went to Pitlaborgb about 1665 and b^gaa Ui« publicstioii 
of the Iran World, which was ailerwards merged with the Ameriant 

Manu/aahiPer. Florian Uro^ean, president of the Lalance and Groe- 

jean Manufacturing Company, at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 2t. Mr- 

Groq'ean was born in ^ule, Switeerland, on January 12, 1834. 

Colonel Ira Ayar, one of the oldest and most valued of the special 
agents of the Treasury Department, at Brooklyn, S. Y., Febnwry 3, 

aged 6" years, William Coleman Freeman, of Cornwall, Lelinnon 

county. Fa., February 7, at Lebanon, Fa. Mr. Freeman was 62 yean 
old. For many years he had been chairman of the Bobeeonia Irio 

Company, at Robesonia, Pa. George K. Taylor, manager of the 

Robesouia Iron Company, at Robesonia, Fa., and one of the well- 
known ironmasters of Eastern Pennsylvania, February 16. He was 

66 years old. William Johnston Taylor, February 17, at Bound 

Brook, N. J. Mr. Taylor was bom at High Bridge, N. J., in 1838. 
He was long connected with the Taylor Iron and Steel Company, of 

High Bridge, and was prominent iu many other enterprises. Lewit 

Sylvester Hough, educator, lawyer, author of numerous ]>rotective 
tariff and flnancial eseays, and a Union soldier, at Media, Pa., Feb- 
niajy 17, at the age of 82 years. He was born at Msrlinsburg, N. 

Y. William R. Trigg, founder and president of the William B. 

Trigg Company, of Richmond, Va., February 1", at Richmond, ■ 
54 years. He was a native of Richmond. He was the I 

of the Richmond Locomotive Works, Charles M. Day, a < 

of the Portland Iron and Steel Company, of Portland, ] ~ 



niary 21, o^ed 43 years, Jolin M, Stetaon, maiiBger of the Bridge- 
water Foundry, Machine, anil BolUng Mill Company, at Bridgewater, 

Mas., February 25, aged about 60 years. Dr, R. J. Gatling, inventor 

of the Gatling gun, at New York, February 26. Dr. Gatling was 
bom in North Carolina. In 1662 he invented the revolving gun 
which bears his name. He was 64 years old. A. L. Murphy, sec- 
retary of the Longraead Iron Company and superintendent of its 
lube mills, at Conahohocken, Pa,, and « director of the company, 
February £7. He was president of the National Tube Makers' Affio- 

cifltion and was the patentee of a tube-welding machine. George L. 

Raymond, one of the sales agents of the Gaulier De])artnient of the 

Cambria Steel Company, at Cincinnati, February 28. Mrs. Roeb- 

ling, wife of Colonel Washington A. Roebling, engineer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, at Trenton, N. J., February 28. Mrs. Hoebling achieved 
ffreat prominence through the part she took in directing tlie details 
of construction of the Brooklyn Bridge after her hnsband had been in- 
mpacilated in 1872 by caisson fever. The bridge was completed on May 

27, I8sa, and Mm. Roebling was the first woman to croEH it, Jacob 

Schoenhof, United States Consul at Tunetall, England, during President 
Cleveland's first Administnition and Assistant Appraiser at the port 
of New York in his second, in February. Mr. Bchoenhof was an 
active free trader. He helped to frame the Wilson bill. Pal- 
mer C. Goble, head of the Chicago sales department of the Jonee 
and laaghlin Steel Company, at Chicago, March 2, aged 63 years. 
He was a native of Michigan, having been born at Monroe on 

September 18, 1839. Robert 8. Jamison, 8r., of Greensburg, Pa., 

president of the Jamison Coal and Coke Company, at Redlunds, 
Cal., March 14. Mr. Jamison was bom in Westmoreland county. Pa., in 

1685. Oliver P. Scaife, 8r,, one of the most prominent business men 

of Allegheny county. Pa., March 14. at Allegheny City, in his 67th 
year. He was interested in the tank works of the Oliver P. Scaife 
Company, Limited, and in the Scaife Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited. Anson 0. Kittredge, editor of The Metal Wtirker for a num- 
ber of yeara prior to 1893, at Boston, March 24. He was 55 years old. 

Mtb. Matlie F. Weeks, widow of Joseph D. Weeks, editor of the 

Amtfuxm Uanv/acttiTfr, of Pittsburgh, at the home of her brother, C. C. 

Fowler, in Burlington, Iowa. March 20, aged SO years. George Singer, 

Jr., one of the last surviving menibcrs of the famous steel firm of 
Singer, Nimick & Co., of Pittsburgh, at his home in that city, March 
S7. He was a son of John F, Singer, the founder of Singer, Nimick & 
Co., and was 71 years old, He was born at Greensburg, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1882. Wm. Chisholm Stubbs, treasurer of the Struthera Fur- 
nace Company, at Cleveland, March 31, of pneumonia. Mr, Stubbs was 
31 years old and leaves a widow and three children. He was bom 

in Chicago. Philip H. Sternbergb, at Kansas City, Mo., April 2, of 

pnenmonia. Mr. Stembergh was the oldest son of J. H. Sternbergb, 
of Reading, Pa., and had been the vice president and treasurer of tlie 
Kansas City Bolt and Nut Company from 1607 to the time of his 
death. He was born in 1865 and was unmarried. W. W. Card, 
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preadeDt of the Pittsburgli Screw and Boll Company snd first vk* 
president of the Westinghouse Air Brake Compttny, was killed on 
April 4 by a trolley car in froot of hia home in the East End. Mi' 
Card vas 72 years old. He was bom at Xelson, Madison county, 

N. Y., on September fl, 1831. George Jolineou, proprietor of the 

Cataeanqua Steel Works, at Calaeauqua, Pa., April 4. Mr. Johnson 
waa a native of Derbyshire, England, where he was bom on Match 

11, 1851- Richard Percy Heckscher, son of tlie late Richard Heck- 

Bcher, April 22, at Lokewood, N. J., aged 43 years. He was a partner 
with his iather and brothers in anthracite coal operations and in 

the iron business in connection with the Swede blast fiinuuvK. 

Theodore Dehon Rand, April 24, at his home in Radnor, Delawsn 
conntT, Pa. Mr. Rand was bum in Philadelphia 67 years ago. He 
was admitted to the bar in June, 1858. He was treasurer of Ihe 
American Institute of Mining EDsineere from 5Iay, 1874, to the time 

of his death. Irving M, Scott, for many years vice president and 

general manager of the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, wbicb 
built the battleship Oregon, at bis home in that nty, April 29. Mr. 
Scott's death is a distinct loss to his State and the nation. He was 
bom at Hebron Mills, Md., on December 25, 18S7. Jonathan Row- 
land, April 30, at Uolmesburg, Ptiiladelphia. Mr. Rowland was a 
member of an old Philadelphia &mily that has long been en^pkged 
in the iron bnsiness. He was born at Hoiroesburg on March 27, 1858, 

Captain John B. Ford, the pioneer manufacturei" of plate glnM in 

the United States, May 1, at bis home at Creighton, AU^heny county, 

Pa, He was in his (t2d year. James M. Bailey, a prominent iron 

mannfacturer of Pittabuigh, May 6, aged nearly 70 years. He was a 
member of the firm of Phillips, Nimick & Co., which operated the 

Sligo Rolling Mills, at Pittsburgh, for many years. Edmund Paraoni 

Dwight, president of the Chester Steel Castings Company, of Chester, 
Pa., suddenly at his home at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, May 24. 

He was bom of Sew England parentage on November 23, 1S15. 

Fleteher Haighl Knight, assistant general manager of the Thomas Iron 

Company, at Bodieeter, N. Y., May 31. Henry G. Morse, president 

of the New York Shipbuilding Company, at New York, June 2, after 
an attack of apoplexy. Mr. Morse was 53 years old. He was bom at 
Poland, Ohio, in 1850. Frofe^or J. Peter Lesley, the eminent geolo- 
gist and first secretary of the American Iron AsBO<nation, from 1355 
to 1850, at Milton, Mass., Jane 2, in his &4th year. He was bom at 

Philadelphia on September 17, 1819. General William Patton, at 

Columbia, Pa., June 5, in liis 87th year. For many years General 
Patton was president and general manager of the Susquehanna Iron 

Company, at Columbia. David H. Mason, the well-known writer 

on tariff and other economic subjects, of pneumonia, at Chicago, 
June 17, in his 75th year. Mr. Mason was liorn at Philadelphia 
on January 8, 1829. He was almost the last of the "old guard" 

of protectionist writers in this country. Colonel George Church, 

preffldent of the Richmond Iron Company, at Great Barrington, Mao., 
June 27. He was liom at Canaan, Conn., July 20, 1826. 
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REVIRW OP THE AMBKtCAK IRON TRADE. 

In our last Annual Report, which whb printed iu June, 1902, 
the opinion was expressed that, " while a reaction from the great 
prosperity tlial now prevails is certain to come some day, from 
causes which do prophet can now foretell, it seems reaflonabi}' 
oertain that the year 1902 will close uuder as favorable indua- 
■trial conditioua as signalized its opening and that they will be 
tontinued far into 1903 and perhaps longer." The reasons for 
Ais liopeful opinion were given in detail, particularly those which 
related to the iron trade. It is a pleasure to be able to say that 
the extraordinary prosperity which prevailed a year ago has 
continued lo the present time, and that it bids fair to continue 
for some time to come without serious interruption. A decline in 
the slock market does not mean an end to this prosperity. At 
the same time a wise man will not neglect to observe the signs 
flf overtrading or overproduction or be unprepared for a business 
;ieaction when it comes. Our Annual Reports during the past 
.thirty years have chronicled many financial panics and visita- 
tions of hard times. Prosperous as this country is to-day and has 
!U for several years it is not so prosperous that it can digest 
'Oil the speculative schemes that are continually being offered to 
;ilie credulous and unthinking. Nor is there room or excuse for 
'business enterprises, otherwise meritorious, that are projected far 
In advance of the wants of the present generation. 

The int«rruptionB to the general prosperity in 1902 included 

general strike in the anthracite coal region and the inability 

lof mauy leading railroads to promptly handle all the freight that 

offered to them. No other strike of the year was either 

ineral or of far-reaching effect. The anthracite strike, which 

LTirtunlly closed all the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, 

on May 12, 1902, and lasted until October 23 of the same 

when there was a general resumption of work. During 

lese twenty-three weeks little anthracite coal was mined and 

ibout 140,000 workmen were idle. The workmen lost about 

126,000,000 in wages, the operators lost about $46,000,000 in 
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sales, and the railroads loet about 928,000,00(1 In freight chu 
These were serious losses. The shipments of &iithracite coal m_ 
1902 were 22,367,711 gross tons less than in 1901. The 8 
of ai]tliracit« coal from May to October greatly restrict 
operations of EasterQ iron and steel manufacturers. 

The railroad trouble mentioned was also of a serious i 
ter. Soon after the present boom in the iron trade got foirfj' 
under way at the beginning of 1899 it became manifest thai the 
railroads which haul most of the raw materials and finished pro<l- 
ncts of iron and Bl«el were lacking in car and locomotive eqtiip- 
nient, so that much of the freight to and from our iron and steel 
works could not be promptly shipped and delivered. Xotwith- 
Btanding the elTorts of railroad managers to meet this difficulty 
by ordering new rolling stock, the car and locomotive shortage 
continued and manufacturers' troubles increased. In 1902, with 
thousands of new cars and locomotives in service, a fresli difficulty 
presented itself, or, rather, a complication that bad previouslv 
existed as«ume<l au acute stage— there were not enough tracks 
and yard faciJItiee to accommodate the increased rolling stock. 
Throughout the greater part of the year and until March of the 
present year the congestion of freight on many lines of railroad, 
especially those which run into Pittsburgh or wlilch tap the Con- 
nellsville coke region, was a matter of daily occurrence. These 
lines had absolutely broken down ! As one result of the inabil- 
ity of the railroads to promptly move coke, iron ore, pig iron, 
and other products many consumers of iron uud steel were 
compelled to send abroad orders that could otherwise have been 
filled at home. Another result was, of course, a smaller produc- 
tion of some forms of iron and steel in 1902 than would have 
been possible under more favorable conditions. Blast fumaAea 
were often banked for many days at a time because a suflicieut 
supply of coke or iron ore could not he obtained, and the mills 
were ofteu operated on short time because they could not oht»n 
a sufficient supply of pig iron or billets. From this condition 
there was but little relief until the spring of 1903. The extraor- 
dinary eftbrts of railroad managers to meet in every way the 
increased demand upon their roads have at last resulted iii the 
virtual ending of the congestion we have described. Other in- 
dustries were also affected by this congestion, but in a less degree. 

In May and June, 1902, so general was the opinion I 
railroad managers would be able thereafter to supply th« 1 
of the mills and furnaces, and thus enable our manufactui 
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meet with promptness the extraordinary home demand for their 
products, that a further advance in prices, which had previously 
been of moderate proportions, was not generally expected, fiut 
stable conditions did not coutinue because the railromi problem 
was not solved. Prices for some pr<)duct8 rose during the re- 
mainder of the year, but there was no sensational advance ex- 
cept for both coal and coke, for some aliipmentB of which raw 
materials fabulous prices were paid. The present price of coke is 
t3 a net tun, which is somewhat higher than a year ago. The 
prices of iron ore for 1903 range from 15 cents to $1 a ton 
higher than in 1902, But the tendency has been toward lower 
figures since the close of 1902 for some iron and steel products, 
notably pig iron, because, through improved railroad facilities 
and a steadily increasing capacity of production, orders can now 
be more promptly filled than a few months ago. 

As already mentioned, there was an increased demand in 1902 
for foreign iron and steel products to meet a deficiency in the 
home supply. There was also a briber decline in that year in 
our exports of these products. With an active home demand 
and higher prices this decline in our exports was inevitable. 
The increase in our imports of iron and steel had indeed com- 
menced in 1899 and the decrease in our exports in 1901, but the 
increase in imports became more marked in 1902 as the months 
passed. In the years immediately preceding 1899 our imports of 
iron and steel had greatly declined and until 1901 our exports 
bad greatly increased ; now the conditions were reversed. The 
foreign value of our imports of iron and steel in 1902 exceeded 
that of any year since 1891. In 1902 we imported 625,383 
tons of pig iron, spiegelmsen, and ferro-manganese, 109,510 tons of 
Krap iron and scrap steel, 63,522 tons of mils, and 289,318 tons 
of steel billets, bars, structural steel, etc. At the present moment 
the indications are that in 1903 the imjxirts of iron and steel 
will greatly decline ae compared with 1902, but there is slight 
probability that our exports will increase. The home demand 
still taxes the capacity of our iron and steel works in all lines. 

Although, as has been explaiued, there was much interruption 
in 1902 to the continuous operation of our iron and steel works, 
the year's production of iron and steel was not only larger than 
that of any preceding year hut it was very much larger, as was 
also the production of iron ore and coke. The shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore in 1902 amounted to 27,571,121 gross tons, as 
compared with 20,593,537 tons in 1901, and the shipments of 
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Ck)nnel]sville coke amounted to 14,138,740 net tons, agaiiut 
12,609,949 tons in 1901. The production of pig iron in 1902 
amounted to 17,821,307 gross tons, against 15,878,354 tons in 
1901 ; of Bessemer steel to 9,138,363 tons, against 8,713,302 tons; 
and of open-hearth steel to 5,687,729 tons, against 4,656,309 tons. 
It will not be many years, probably only a very few years, until 
this country will make one-half of all the pig iron and one-half 
of all the steel that the world produces. 

Labor in the iron and steel industries appears to be contented 
with its rewards. In the iron trade, in the mining of coal, in the 
manufacture of coke, and in railroad transportation there have 
been material advances in wages in the last year. 

GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 

The following table gives the shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore, the shipments of Connellsville and Pocahontas coke, the ship- 
ments of anthracite coal, the production of leading articles of iron 
and steel, the imports and exports of iron ore and iron and steel, 
and the miles of new railroad built in 1901 and 1902. 



Articles— Gross tons, except for coke and nails. 



Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior 

Total production of iron ore 

Shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite coal 

Total production of all kinds of coal 

Total production of coke, in net tons 

Shipments of Connellsville coke, in net tons 

Shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke, in net tons 
Production of pig iron, including spiegel and ferro. 

Production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 

Production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings 

Production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings.. 

Production of all kinds of steel 

Production of structural shapes, not including plates 
Production of plates and sheets, except nail plate.... 
Production of all rolled iron and steel, except rails.. 

Production of Bessemer steel rails 

Production of all kinds of rails 

Production of iron and steel wire rods 

Proiluction of all rolled iron and steel, including rails 

Production of iron and steel cut nails, in kegs 

Production of iron and steel wire nails, in kegs 

Imports of iron ore 

Exports of iron ore 

Imports of iron and steel, value 

Exports of iron and steel, value 

Miles of new railroad built (estimate for 1902.) 



1901. 



1902. 



20,593,587 

28,887,479 

63,568,601 

261,873,675 

21,795,883 

12,609,949 

1,279,949 

15,878,354 

291,461 

8,713,302 

4,656,309 

13,473,595 

1,013,150 

2,254,425 

9,474,688 

2,870,816 

2,874,639 

1,365,934 

12,349,327 

1,542,240 

9,803,822 

966,950 

64,703 

$20,395,015 

$102,534,575 

4,906 



27,671,121 
31,200,890 



14,138,740 

1,191,436 

17,821,307 

212,981 

9,138,363 

5,687,729 

14,947,260 

1,300,326 

2,665,409 

10,996,183 

2,935,392" 

2,947,933 ^ 

1,574,293 

13,944,116 

1,633,762 4 

10,982,246 W 

1,165,470 

88,445 

$41,468,826 

$97,892,036 

6,000 
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The Bhipment^ of Lake Superior iron ore io 1902 increased 
6,977,584 gross tons over 1901 and ibe shipmeuta of Connellsville 
coke increased 1,52^,791 net tons. The production of all kinds of 
pig iron increased 1,942,953 gross tons, but the production of spie- 
geleisen and ferro-manganese decreased 78,480 tons. The procluc- 
UoQ of Bessemer steel increased 425,001 tone ; open-hearth steel, 
1,031,420 tons; all kinds of ateel, 1,473,655 tons; structural 
shagies, 287,176 tonij; plates and sheets, 410,984 tons; Bessemer 
steel rails, 64,576 tons; all kinds of rails, 73,294 tons; iron and 
steel wire rods, 208,359 tons; iron and steel cut nails, 91,522 
kegs; iron and steel wire nails, 1,17S,424 kegs; and all kinds 
of rolled iron and steel, 1,594,789 tons. The shipments of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite coal declined from 53,568,601 gross tons in 
1901 to 31,200,890 tons in 1902, a decrease of 22,367,711 tons. 
The shipments of Pocaliontus Flat Top coke declined from 1,- 
I 279,949 net tons to 1,191,436 tons. The increase in the mileage 
of new railroads was approximately 1,100 miles. 

IMPORre OP IRON AND BTEEL, 

The following table, which we have compiled from the reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives 
the quantities of various leading articles of iron and steel and of 
iron ore and mauganese ore imported into the United States in 
Ihe calendar years 1899, 1900, 1001, and 1902. 



ImpuU-Onin tons. 


ISM. 


1900. 


m. 


1902. 


Fig Iran, spiugel., ferro-mAiig., uid ferro-Bil. 


40,S93 

10,1)23 
19,791 

2,134 

GB3 

13,601 

7,l)« 
68,91B 
17.96* 

a.363 
240 

i»e 


a2,5e6 

34,431 
10,886 

1,448 

16fi 

12,708 

5,143 

eo,S8fl 

Sl,0))2 
1,848 
223 
380 


C2,930 
20,130 
20,792 
1,906 
2,974 
8,163 
5,631 
77.S96 
16,804 
4,129 
SGI 
198 


626,383 








63,622 

3,862 

289,318 

7,168 


Hoop, b«nd, or scroll iroD and steel 

8h*et, pUl«, and tnggera' iron mid steel... 




31,383 
3.468 
















173.2S0 


209,966 


221,293 








Iron ore. 


674,083 


S97,B31 
256,262 


966,060 
185,732 






236,678 







Our total imports of iron and 8t«el, including machinery, cutlery, 
\ flrearms, etc., for which weights are not obtainable, amounted in 
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foreign value to $41,468,826 in the calendar jear 1902, against 
$20,395,015 in 1901, $20,443,911 in 1900, and $15,800^79 in 
1899, showing an increase in 1902 as compared with 1901 of 
$21,073,811, or over 100 per cent. 

Oar imports of pig iron increased from 62,930 tons in 1901 
to 625,383 tons in 1902, of scrap iron and steel from 20,130 
tons to 109,510 tons, of rails from 1,905 tons to 63,522 tons, 
and of billets, structural steel, etc, from 8,163 tons to 289,318 
tons. While these heavy importations in 1902 were due mainly 
to the difficulty in having orders promptly filled at home, they 
undoubtedly show how easy it is for foreigners to send thdr 
iron and steel products to our markets whenever our prices are 
materially expanded beyond those which rule abroad; in other 
words, our existing tariff on iron and steel is not a serious im- 
pediment to importations of these articles. 

Of the pig iron imported in recent years a large part was 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, but in 1902 there was a great in- 
crease in the importations of both foundry and Bessemer pig iron. 

EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table, also compiled from the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives our exports 
of leading articles of iron and steel and of iron ore and locomo- 
tives in the calendar years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902. 

Exporto— Gross tons. 1899. 1900. 1901. 19Q2. 

Pig irou 228,678 286,687 81,211 27,487 

Scrap and old, for remanufacture... 76,663 49,328 14,199 9,411 

Bar iron 10,898 13,299 17,708 22,249 

Band, hoop, or scroll iron and steel. 2,869 2,976 1,561 1,674 

Bars or rods of steel not wire rods 30,429 81,366 27,397 [ 9,300 

Steel wire rods 16,992 10,652 8,165 | 24,613 

Billets, ingots, and blooms 25,487 107,385 28,614 2,409 

Cut nails and spikes 9,974 11,163 9,302 \ 7,170 

Wire nails 33,517 27,404 18,773 \ 26,580 

All other nails, including tacks 2,076 1,812 1,896 2,244 

Iron plates and sheets 6,196 9,331 6,909 \ 3,434 

Steel plates and sheets 50,635 45,534 23,923 i 14,866 

Iron rails 6,442 5,374 901 ' 211 

Steel rails 271,272 356,245 318,055 \ 67,455 

Structural iron and steel 54,244 67,714 54,005 ' 53,859 

Wire 116,317 78,014 88,238 ! 97,843 

Total of the above iron and steel 942,689 1,154,284 700,857 370,805 

Iron ore 40,665 51,460 64,703 | 88,445 

Locomotives Number.. 484 436 448 i 368 
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Our total exports of iron and steel, which include locomotives, 
car wheels, machinery, castings, hardware, saws and tools, sewing 
machines, stoves, printing presses, boilers, etc., amounteil in the 
calendar year 1902 to «97,892,036, agaiuat «102,534.575 in 1901, 
»129,633,480 in 1900, «105,690,047 in 1899, $82,771,550 in 1898, 

I and $62,737,250 in 1897. Our exports of iron aud steel more 
than doubled in value from 1897 to 1900, but there was a shrink- 

I age in 1901 as compared with 1900 of $27,098,905, or over 20 
per cent. In 1902 there was a further shrinkage, but it was not 
so pronounced as in 1901, owing largely to the advance in prices. 
The declifie in our exports of iron and steel in 1902 as com- 
pared with 1901 was partly due to the active demand for these 

I products at home and partly to lower prices abroad. 

EXPORTS OP AaRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Our exports of agricultural implements, which are not included 
I above, amounted in the calendar year 1902 to $17,981,597, against 
•16,714,308 in 1901, $15,979,909 in 1900, $13,594,524 in 1899, 
[ •9,073,384 in 1898, and $5,302,807 in 1897. 

IMPORTS OF IRON ORE. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Bureau 
I of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the quantities and 
I values of iron ore imported into the United States during the 
I calendar years 1900, 1901, and 1902, by customs districU. The 
I Imports of manganese ore are given on the following page. 



C«tom. 1 '«»■ 


IWI. 


1903. 


«««•''■ iGto-ton^ 


VriUM. 


OroMloni 


VllUM. 


Oroa Wm, 


Via«». 


New York ' 35.878 

PbiUddphia..' 414,064 


$689,607 
6S,640 
689.749 


484.036 
15,866 

208.256 
2,875 

166,873 


$733,071 

46,8«S 

459,698 

4,313 

186 

416.143 


600,711 
14,546 
338,848 
6,661 
18 
206,686 


$1,401,326 

39,800 
597.896 


TwMont. 257 

AU oUter. ' 8,873 


434 
19.940 


73 

634,672 


Total 1 897,831 


(1,303.196 


968.960 


$1,669,278 


1,185,470 


$2,583,077 



The imports of iron ore in 1902 included 209,485 tons from 
I Canada, valued at $519,023, received chiefly at Lake Erie ports. 
J In addition there were imported in 1902 from Newfoundland 
I into the customs district of Philadelphia 11,000 tons of iron ore, 
I valued at $11,000. We are indebted to Josiah Monroe, secretary 
I and treasurer of the Juragua Iron Company Limited, for the 
V following rejKirt of the shipments of Cuban iron ore in 1902. 
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The following companies shipped iron ore to the United States 
in 1902 : The Juragua Iron Company Limited, 221,039 gross tons; 
the Spanish- American Iron Company, 455,105 tons ; the Cuban 
Steel Ore Company, 23,590 tons: total shipments, 699,734 tons. 
The Cuban Steel Ore Company went out of business at the end 
of the year and its mines are closed. No iron ore was shipped 
from Cuba in 1902 to any other country than the United States. 

Mr. Monroe also furnishes us with statistics of the total ship- 
ments of iron ore from Cuba to all countries from the begin- 
ning of shipments in 1884 to the dose of 1902 as follows : By 
the Juragua Iron Company Limited, 3,911,795 gross tons; by 
the Sigua Iron Company, 20,438 tons ; by the Spanish- American 
Iron Company, 1,777,118 tons; and by the Cuban Steel Ore 
Company, 41,241 tons: total, 5,750,592 tons. 

IMPORTS OF IRON ORE SINCE 1879. 

The following table gives the imports of iron ore into the 
United States in the calendar years from January 1, 1879, to 
December 31, 1902. In 1879 this country for the first time im- 
ported iron ore largely from Europe. Prior to that year such 
iron ore as was imported came chiefly from Canada, more than 
one-half coming from that country in 1873, 1874, and 1875. 



Years. 



1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 



Gross toDs. 

284,141 
493,408 
782,887 
589,655 
490,875 
487,820 
390,786 
1,039,433 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



Years. 



1887 1,194,301 

1888 587,470 

1889 853,573 

1890 1,246,830 

1891 912,856 

1892 806,585 

1893 526,951 

1894 1 168,541 



1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



GroGs tons. 



524,153 
682,806 
489,970 
187,093 
674,082 
897,831 
966,950 
1,165,470 



IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE SINCE 1889. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, gives the imports of 
manganese ore into the United States from 1889 to 1902. 



Years. 



1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 



Gross tons. 



4,286 
34,154 
28,825 
58,672 
68,113 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



Years. 



1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



44,655 

86,111 

31,489 

119,961 

114,885 



1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



Gross tons. 

188,349 
266,252 
165,722 
235,676 
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IHON ASD STEEI, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS SINCE 1871, 

The following table, eoniiiilfd from the reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics nf tlie Treasury Dejiartnx^iit, shows the foreigu value 
of our imiwrla of iron and steel and ronimfaftures thereof iu the 
calendar years from 1871 to 1902, iucliiding tiuplatee; also the 
value of our exports of iron and slee! and manufactures thereof, 
not including agricultural implements, in the snine years. 



I 



Calendar 


ImpcatK- 


EspoDs— 
ValUM. 


Culendar 
y.a«. 


VbIucl 


Exports— 

Valuvi. 




$67,9««,29S 
75,617,677 
60,006,586 
87,863,192 
27,363,101 

:o,oie,eos 

19,874,899 
18,013,010 
33.331,669 
80,443,flll3 
81,666,077 
67,076.126 
47,606,806 
87,078,122 
S1,144,56S 
41,630,779 


$14,185,359 
12,686,639 
14,178,772 
17,812,389 
17,976,838 
13,647,764 
18,649,833 
16,101,898 
14,223,648 
15.156,708 
18,316,121 
22,348,834 
22,716,040 
19,290,896 
16,622,611 
14.865,087 




156,420,607 
42,311,689 
42,027,742 
44,640,418 
41,983,626 
33,882,447 
29,656,639 
20,843,676 
26,772,136 
19,606,687 
13,886,950 
13,474,672 
15,800,679 
20,443,911 
20,396.016 
41,468,828 


(16,235,922 
111,678,480 
23.712,814 
27.000,184 
80,738.607 
37,900,862 
















1891 












29,943,729 
36,071,568 




















82,771,550 
















102,634,675 













IMPORTS OF TINPLATE8 SINCE 1871. 

The following table gives the quantities and foreign values 
I eur imports of tinplatea in the calendar years 1871 to 1902. 



'"»■ 


OnMaUns. 


Value.. 


Ynn. 


an«u>D.. 


Values. 




82,969 
86,620 
97,177 
79,778 
91,064 
89,948 
112,479 
107,864 
164,260 
168,040 
183.005 
313,987 
321,238 
316,181 
228,696 
367.838 


89,948,373 
13,893,460 
14,240,868 
18.057,668 
12,098,885 

9,416.816 
10,879,028 

9,069,967 
13,227,659 
16,478,110 
14,886,907 
17,975,161 
18.166,773 
16,858,950 
16,991,162 
17,604,976 




283,836 
398,288 
3S1,3U 
829,436 
.127,882 
268,473 
263,165 
216,068 
319,646 
119,171 
83,851 
66,775 
68,916 
60,386 
77.395 
90,116 


818 699 H" 






19,762,961 

21,726,707 




1889 


1874 








26.900,306 
17.102,487 
16,669,428 
12,058,167 






1877 




)«Te 










6"l4o'l61 


3881 




4,366,8^ 
3,311,668 










1881 




4,617,813 


885 








4,023,421 


^ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE. 

Our exports of anthracite coal in the calendar year 1899 
amounted to 1,707,796 gross tons, in 1900 to 1,654,610 tons, in 
1901 to 1,993,307 tons, and in 1902 to 907,977 tons. Our exports 
of bituminous coal in 1899 amounted to 4,044,354 gross tons, in 
1900 to 6,262,909 tons, in 1901 to 5,390,086 tons, and in 1902 to 
5,218,969 tons. Our imports of anthracite coal in 1899 amounted 
to 61 tons, in 1900 to 118 tons, in 1901 to 286 tons, and in 1902 
to 73,006 tons. Our imports of bituminous coal in 1899 amounted 
to 1,400,461 tons, in 1900 to 1,909,258 tons, in 1901 to 1,919,962 
tons, and in 1902 to 2,478,375 tons. Our exports of coke in 1899 
amounted to 280,196 tons, in 1900 to 376,999 tons, in 1901 to 384,- 
330 tons, and in 1902 to 392,491 tons. Our imports of coke in 
1899 amounted to 37,788 tons, in 1900 to 86,565 tons, in 1901 to 
72,820 tons, and in 1902 to 126,671 tons. These figures are from 
the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 

PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF COAL AND COKE. 

We are indebted to H. P. Snyder, the editor of the Connells- 
ville Courier^ for the following information : The total shipments 
of Connellsville coke in 1902, including the shipments from the 
Lower Connellsville region, amounted to 14,138,740 net tons of 
2,000 pounds, against 12,609,949 tons in 1901, 10,166,234 tons 
in 1900, and 10,129,764 tons in 1899. Mr. Snyder says that the 
shipments from the Connellsville region proper in 1902 were 
practically the same as in the previous year. Of the shipments 
for 1902 over 2,000,000 tons came from the Lower ConnellsviUe 
region. Coke shipments must not be confounded with production. 
The increased shipments of coke from the entire Connellsville 
region in 1902 over 1901 amounted to 1,528,791 tons. The ship- 
ments in 1902 would have been still further increased if trans- 
portation facilities had been equal to the demand for coke. Over 
200,000 tons of coke were in stock piles at the end of the year 
awaiting shipment. 

Concerning the prices paid for Connellsville coke during 1902 
the Courier says that a careful estimate of the average price 
places it at $2.37 per ton, at which rate the gross revenue of the 
region in that year was $33,508,814. It adds : " The price of 
coke during the greater part of the year was almost anything 
the operators chose to ask for it. Their contracts, of course, were 
filled at the contract prices. It would be impossible to give the 
monthly range of prices. Quotations were practically withdrawn 



I 
i 

I 



the latter part of tlie year. Orders went begging. Fumace- 
with empty coke bins offered as much us $15 per ton for a 
M,r8 of quick-delivery coke. During the month of January 
there were actual sales as low as $1.75 i«r ton, but these were on 
contract. The transient price was in the neighborhood of $2.50. 
During February and Miirch it rose to S3 and during April 
and May it went back to 92.50. After that time, as stated above, 
it commanded almost any price. During the last quarter of the 
year there were a number of sales at $7.50 to $11 per ton." 

The shipments of anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania mines 
in 1902 amounted to 31,200,890 gross tons, against 53,568,601 
tons in 1901, 45,107,484 tons in 1900, 47,665,204 tons in 1899, 
and 41,899,751 tons in 1898. These figures are furnished ua by 
Mr. W. W. Ruley, the anthracite coal statistician. 

The shipments of Pocahontas Fiat Top coke in 1902, for which 
Tre are indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, secretary of the Norfolk 
mnd Western Railway Company, amounted to 1,191,43<) uet tons, 
gainst 1,279,949 tons in 1901, 1,341,444 tons in 1900, and 
1,317,246 tons in 1899. 

The shipments of Cumberland coal from the mines of Western 
Marylftud and Weat Virginia in 1902 amounted to 6.288,8fi7 
gross tons, against 6,139.329 tons in 1901, 5,171,916 tons in 1900, 
6,131,461 tuns in 1890, and 5,533,636 tons in 1898. 



; SUPERIOR 1 



; SHtFUENTS. 



The Iron Trade Review gives full details of the shipments of 
I iron ore from the I.iake Superior region in 1902 and in preced- 
ing years. Its figures show that the total shipments by water 
and by all-rail routes in 1902 amounted to 27,571,121 gross tons, 
against 20,593,537 tons in 1901, an increase of 6,977,584 tons, 
^Lor 33.8 per cent. The shipments in 1902 from the Heteu mtue 
^Eon the Canadian side to Canada and the United States. 298.420 
^Htons. are not included. In 1902 there were shipi>ed from this 
^Bflide to Canadian ports 88,241 tuns of iron ore. 
^H The Repuno says that 12S mines on the £ve Lake Superior 
^f iranges shipped iron ore last year, against 104 mines in 1901. 
The distribution is as follows : Mar*|uett«, 19 ; Menominee, 34 ; 
G<^bic, 27; Vermilion, 5; Mesabi, 48. The great gain was on 
the Mesabi range, where 17 new active mines appear, Strictly 
Ivpealdng, says the Revime, more than 13.S mines shipped iron ore 
list year, as the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company's mines are con- 
■idered as one mine. There are other similar cases. 
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In the following tables the shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore in the last four years are given by ranges and by ports and 
all-rail. Shipments to local furnaces are included. 



Ranges— Gross tons. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Marquette Range 

Menominee Range 

Gocrebic Ransre 


3,757,010 
3,301,062 
2,795,856 
1,771,602 
6,626,384 


3,467,522 
3,261,221 
2,876,296 
1,666,820 
7,809,536 


3,240,699 
3,623,730 
2,938,156 
1,786,063 
9,004,890 


3,853,010 
4,627,524 
3,663,484 
2,084,263 
13,342,840 


Vermilion Range 

Mesabi Rantre 




Total 


18,261,804 


19,069,393 


20,593,537 


27,571,121 





The Marquette range is wholly in Michigan, the Menominee 
and Gogebic ranges are partly in Michigan and partly in Wis- 
consin, and the Vermilion and Mesabi ranges are in Minnesota. 



Ports— Gross tons. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Escanaba 


3,720,218 

2,733,596 

2,703,447 

3,973,733 

381,467 

878,942 

3,509,965 

350,446 


3,436,734 
2,661,861 
2,633,687 
4,007,294 

418,864 
1,622,899 
3,888,986 

489,078 


4,022,668 
2,364,284 
2,886,252 
5,018,197 

117,089 
2,321,077 
3,437,955 

436,015 


5,413,704 
2,595,010 
3,553,919 
6,605,185 
92,375 
4,180,568 
5,698,408 
531,952 


Marauette 


Ashland 


Two Harbors 


Gladstone 


Superior 


Duluth 


AU-rail 




Total 


18.251.804 


1P.O.«59 39.<l 


20,593,537 


27,571,121 







The shipments from the United States Steel Corporation's mines 
in 1902 amounted to 16,174,473 tons, or 58.6 per cent, of the 
whole. This is apart from 325,440 tons shipped by the Corpo- 
ration from the Pew^abic mine, in which the Carnegie Company 
has a one-half interest, but it includes the 6,882 tons shipped 
from the Iron Ridge mine of the Illinois Steel Company in 
Wisconsin. This mine is remote from the Lake Superior ranges 
and has never been included in Lake Superior statistics. The 
total shipments from the Pewabic mine were 530,291 tons. 

LARGEST SHirPERS OF LAKE SUrERIOR IRON ORE. 

The Lake Superior mines which shipped the largest quantities 
of iron ore in 1902 were the following : the Norrie, in the Gogebic 
range, 1,080,032 tons ; Tilden, in the Gogebic range, 468,672 tons ; 
Aurora, in the Gogebic range, 402,981 tons ; Chandler, in the 
Vermilion range, 645,786 tons ; Savoy, in the Vermilion range, 
322,241 tons ; Minnesota, in the Vermilion range, 275,168 tons ; 
Pioneer, in the Vermilion range, 673,863 tons ; Aragon, in the 
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Menomiuee range, Ii46,203 tons; Chapin.in the Menominee range, 
fi56,H12 tons; Pewabic, io the Menominee range, 530,291 toDs; 
Lake Angeline, in the Marquette range, 304,126 tons; Queen, in 
the Marquette range, 418,044 tons; Lake Superior, in the Mar- 
quette range, 832,796 ti>n8 ; Cleveland-Ciitfs, in the Marquette range, 
l,I04,8f)4 tons ; Mountain Iron, in the Mcsabi range, 1,421,456 
tons; Fiiyal, in the Mesahi range, 1,919,172 tons; Mahoning, in 
the Mesahi rHuge, 1,038,645 tons; AiJanis, in the Mesabi raoge, 
1,242,923 tons ; aud Stevensou, in the Mesabi range, 1,434,631 tons. 

RtMElFTS OP IRON ORE AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 

The Iroii Traih RevievJ annually publishes full statietics of 
the receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
Oonneaut, ButTolo, and other pgrts ou Lake Erie, the principal 
receipts being at Ashtabula, Cleveland, and Conneaut ; also the 
quantity letl on the docks at the close of navigation. From these 
etatistica we compile the following statement from 1889 to 1902. 



Ye.™. 


Receipt.. 

OrcHtoni. 


On dock. 
Growloni. 


Ye.™. 


Reoelpta. 


1^ 


xk. 




6.S5e,3M 
6,874,984 
ifiiB.ISSi 
e,flS0,734 
S,3»S,0<11 
B,S50,S25 
8,112.228 


3.607,106 
3,893.487 
3,508,489 
4,149,461 
4,070,710 
4,8.14.347 
4,416,712 




8,026,433 4 
10,120,906 5 
11,028,331 6 
16,222,187 5 
15,787,787 5 
17,014,076 5 
22,649,424 7 






1807 


923 
136 
530 
904 
859 
074 







































The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the ports of Bufialo, 
(including Tonawanda,) Erie, aud Conneaut in the last seven 
years are given by the Review as follows, in gross tons. 



PorW. 


I9M. 


1897. 


1899. 19OT. 


UK». IMI. 


IKOl. 


Boffiilo^. 

Erie 

ConiiMut 


646,101 

847,849 
327,623 


797,446 
l,311.6Sa 
495,327 


1,076,976 
1,092,364 
1,404,169 


1,630,016 
1.309.961 
2,320,696 


1,816,919 

1,240.716 
2,1^,631 


1,475,386 
1,379,377 
3,181,019 


2.266,798 

1,717.268 
4,300,301 


Toul. 


1,720,673 


2,604,299 


3,572,508 


6.160,673 


6,414,266 


6,036,782 


8,274,367 



PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF MAHOANESE ORE. 

The United States produces annually only a few thousand tons 
of manganese ore— 9,935 tons in 1899, 11,771 tons in 1900, and 
11,995 tons in 1901. Our supply of manganese ore is therefore 
miunly derived from foreign sources. As will be seen by refer- 
Buce to page 24 the imports of manganese ore have greatly 
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increased in the last few years. In 1897 the United States 
imported 119,961 gross tons of manganese ore; in 1898, 114,885 
tons; in 1899, 188,349 tons; in 1900, 256,252 tons; in 1901, 
165,722 tons; and in 1902, 235,576 tons. Some of the iron ores 
of the United States contain varying percentages of manganese, 
and these enter more or less into the production of the domestic 
supply of spiegeleisen. In 1901 Colorado produced 62,385 gross 
tons of manganiferous iron ore, containing from 16 to 30 per 
cent, of manganese ; the Lake Superior region produced 512,084 
tons, containing from 1 to 10 per cent, of manganese ; and North 
Carolina produced 20 tons, but the percentage of manganese is 
not stated. In 1901 there were also used in the production of 
spiegeleisen 52,311 tons of combined iron and manganese, ob- 
tained in extracting zinc jfrom the franklinite ores of New Jersey. 

SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM LEADING DISTRICTS. 

The shipments of iron ore from some of the leading iron ore 
districts of the country in the last three years were as follows. 



Shipments of iron ore ftom leading dlBtrictw 

Lake Saperior mines of Michigan and Wis... 
Vermilion and Mesabi mines of Minnesota.... 

Missouri mines 

Cornwall mines, Pennsylvania 

New Jersey mines 

Chateaugay mines, on Lake Champlain 

Port Henry mines 

Salisbury region, Connecticut 

Alleghany county, Virginia 

Cranberry mines, North Carolina 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company's 

Inman mines in Tennessee 

The same company's mines in Alabama 

Calhoun, Etowah, and Shelby counties, Ala.. 

Total of the above districts 



1900. 


1901. 


Gross tons. 


Gross tons. 


9,594,038 


9,802,584 


9,465,365 


10,790,953 


88,476 


94,374 


658,713 


747,012 


339,914 


419,762 


87,592 


70,025 


140,767 


167,642 


22,792 


19,472 


137,031 


143,530 


20,479 


180 


31,586 


26,304 


1,376,622 


1,415,723 


154,849 


202,095 


22,018,113 


23,899,656 



1902. 
Gross tons. 

12,144,018 
15,427,103 

65,645 
594,177 
399,984 

83,688 
365,437 

23,276 
144,637 

30,810 

4,948 

1,276,969 
422,745 

30,983,437 



PRICES OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

We give below the prices at which Lake Superior iron ore 
has been sold upon season contracts in 1901 and 1902, per gross 
ton, delivered at lower ports on Lake Erie ; also the prices at 
which sales were made in the spring of 1903 for season delivery. 
The star used in connection with 1903 prices refers to base ores. 
These prices have been fiirnished to us by Mr. A. I. Findley, 
the editor of the Iron Trade Review. 
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WL°^ 


••"■ 


igca. 








(3.00 @ $3.26 
3.60 @ s.8e 


W,oo» 
3.20" 


9SS,:B».„.;::r::::::::::: 


3.36® 2.65 


Ifarqoette gpeoulBr No. I Beuemer. 


1.66® *.Ba 


4.S6 ® 6.00 


E4.86®$6.ie 




3.66 ® 3.86 


8J0@ 4.00 


4.00 @ 4Ji6 










Soft hematite.. No. 1 non-BeMemer.. 


S.S6 @ 3.16 


3.00® S.25 


3.60» 










an No. t B»i«eiaer IiemBtit«-. ' 




.«^ 




Vennitioii No. 1 hard non-Be«aemer 


1,08 


4.07 




p.„,ii»- \n 1 r™-™.- 








Ibrifuettv extra tuw-phos. Beuemer 


5.85 @ 6,76 


6.40 





r 



1 

I 



I We have omitted quotations for 1903 for Chapin, Vermilion 
No. 1 hard uon-BesBemer. Chandler No. 1 Bessemer, and Mar- 
quette extra low-phoaphonia Bes^mer urea because nooe of these 
now on the market, these ores being mined for tlieir own 
by the United Statea Steel Corporation and other companies 
which own the mines from which they are obtained. 

The base price for 1303 of "old range" Bessemer ores from the 
Marquette, Menominee, Gogebic, and Vermilion ranges has been 
fixed at J4.50 per ton, which is 25 cents higher than in 1901 
and 1902. The baae adopted, says Mr. Findley, has been in use 
for the past six or seven years, and is a supposititious ore con- 
taining 63 i>er cent, of metallic iron, 0.045 per cent, of phos- 
phorus, and 10 per cent, of moisture. This is very close to the 
■nalysis of the well-known Norrie ore of the Gogebic range, 
which is sometimes spoken of as the base ore. On "old range" 
non-Beseemer ores the bnais for 1903 is t3.60 per ton for an ore 
containing 60 per cent, of metallic iron and 12 per cent, of mois- 
ture, Mesabi ores for 1903 delivery have sold on a basis of ?4 
per ton for a Bessemer ore of the analysis meritioued above as 
the " old range " Bessemer base, and on a basis of $3.20 for a 
[aon-Besaemer ore of the analysis mentioned above. 

AVERACE MONTm.y PRICES OP IRON AND 8TEEL. 

Prices of nearly all forms of iron and steel all through 1902 

■mre lower than they were in the last few months of 1899 and the 

ret few months of 1900, but as a rule are now higher than they 

I Were at any time in 1901 and do not differ materially from prices 

I'St the corresponding period of 1902. 

In the following table we give the average monthly prices of 
kding articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania in 1900, 1901, 
1 1902, and in the first five months of 1903. The prices named 
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are per gross ton, except for bar iron, which is quoted by the 
100 pounds from store ttt Philadelphia and from mills at I^tts- 
burgh, and for steel bars by the 100 pounds at Pittobui^h miUa. 



il 1 1 



ii 



si 



Juwsry.lBOO 1^6.30$! 
Tebniai7 ,. 

Uinsh 

April.- 

M-r 

Jnly 

September 

October 

NoTember. 
Deoember.. 
Jsnuarj.iMl 
Febroaiy „. 

April 

wt>r 

Julj- 

Aagtut 

September . 

October 

NoTcmber.. 
December .. 
January, 1W)3 
Pebruary . 
HBrah .... 

April 

May 



24.60 
33.6a 

S3.19 
23.60 
20.00 
17.76 

ir.w 

17.00 
18.00 



5$2I.O0tS4.97«35.00 
9 UI.SSI 26.00 34.20 
g 20.90J 34.90 33.00 
iQ 20.50. 24.90 35.00 
18.12 ! 24,90 35.00 



i»34.S0 t 

! 33.10 
j 33.00 



17.80 



16.40 14.12 

I6.60' 14.S0 

16.061 14.60 

16.00 14.19 

15.001 14.00 



16.01 



14.37 



J6,00t 14.30 



Jnly 

September.... 

Oet«ber. 

Norember.... 

December 

January,! 903 '. 
February ... 

Uarab 

April 

May 



16,60. 13.7 

I5.60i 13.76 

16.75 1 13.94 

16.26 14.44 

17.65, 16.85 

18.37i 16.e2 

19.44' 17.75 

20.37; IB. 19 

21.00. 1S.35 

22.87'' 19.44 

24.20; 20.80 

24.50 1 21.00 

24.50' 20.50 

24.461 20.25 

24.STI 20.94 

24.20 1 20.90 ; 



IB.50! I7.OOI 35.00 

14.00' 16. 

13.37: 14. 

13.00, 13. 

tS.03 13. 

13.32' 13. 

13.26 j 13.43 
13.6S| 
14.62 

14.58' 16.94 

14.62 j 18.70 

14.16 Iti.OOj 28,00 

14.00' 16.00 28.00 

13.87 I ie.00| 28.00 

13.81 1 IG.OOj 28.00 

j 14.101 IS.00 28.00 

- " ' 16.31 28.00 
16.37 



I 30.25 

' 26.00 

I 26.00 : 

i 26.00 

I 26.00 

I 26.00 

' 26.00 

I 28.00 



27.26 
SI. 00 1 
18.20 j 
17.06' 



19.75 1 

1S.76 
20.31 
22,87 



16.00 18.70 
18.37 16.94 
17.441 17.37 
18.50 1 13.75 
19.751 20.75 
20.06 1 21.56 
21.00' 21.80 
20.69| 22.19 
20.81 23.50 
21.60 2,1.00 
21.08 2S.S1 
20.65 22.92 
20.50 ' 22.86 
20.501 21. 
20.87 1 21. 
20.45 31.28| 28.00 
19.87 I 20.01 38.00 



27.00 
27.50 
27.60 
2S.X7 
31.26 
31.60 
32.20 
32.37 
31.75 
31.751 

> 28.00 : 

28.00 I 30.40 
28.00 28.60 
28.00 I 29.30 
28.00 I 29.60 
28.00 I : 

.' 28.00; ; 
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H:ilVERAGE MONTHLT PRICES OF CUT NAILB AT PHILADELPHIA. ^^H 


H The following table gives the average monthly baee prices of ^^H 


Heut nails, per keg of 100 pounds, from store at Philadelphia, ^^H 


^KlUnce 1895, as reported to ua by the Duncannon Iron Company. ^^^| 


Uontha. 1 1S9S. 


ISM. 


1897. 


1898. 


ISW. 


1900. 


IWl. 


.^ -H 


JannvT $IM 


f2.30 


$1.60 


$1.36 


$1.40 


$3.80 


$2.25 


$2.30 ^H 


TebroMT... 


1.00 


2.30 


1.65 


1.35 


1.65 


2.80 


2.27 


^H 




.95 


2.45 


1.56 


l.SO 


1.76 


2.80 


3.27 


^M 




.90 


2.45 


1.50 




1.95 




2.30 


^^H 




1.00 


2.45 


1.45 


1.30 


1.95 


2.45 


2.30 


^^^H 




1.60 
1.60 


3.63 
3.63 


1,45 
1,40 


1.30 


3.20 
2.30 


2.43 
3.30 


3,30 
2.30 


^^H 
^^H 


^K„iy_""";" 


^EUsuit!!"!! 


1.75 


2.53 


1.40 


1.30 


3.35 


2.30 


3.30 


^^H 


^^S^Xember.. 


3.20 


3.63 


1.45 


1.30 


3.60 


2.35 


S.S5 


^^M 


^^UMobw. 


3.S0 


2.63 


1.46 


1.30 


2.75 


3.38 


3.30 


^^H 




a.30 


3.00 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.30 


2.30 


^^H 


^Kccember... 


2.30 


■I.TO 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.36 


2.30 


^^H 


H AvBr^ge. 


ti.5e 


S2.3fl 


$1.47 


$l..'il 


$2.31 


$2.48 


$2.29 


^^M 


•Esrljr In ISSa Uu bwe piice ftnd schedule of eiEru of cut nailg were dunged la ^^^H 


MnCvoDd with th* wire nail Kbodule, aod Id December, 18M, tHe setiediile of ex- ^^^H 


bu W4I Main dunged (a correnpaod irllli tbu Hire ntll acbedule refemid to below. ^^^H 


AVERAGE MONTBLY PRICES OP WIRE NAlt.^ AT CHIOAQO. ^^H 


The following table, compiled from quotations in the /row Age, ^^H 


j^vea the average monthly base prices of standard sizes of wire ^^H 


nails, per keg of 100 pounds, in carload lots, free on board at ^^H 


Chicago, in the eight years from 1895 to 1902 lucluaive. ^^M 


Month.. 


1895. 


1896. 


1837. 


189S. 


im. 


ISO*. 


mi. 


H 


fmuMT 


$0.96 


$2.42 


$1.50 


SI. 56 


$1.69 


$3.53 


$2.35 


^^H 


pebmuj... 


.86 


2.42 


1.45 


1.57 


1.73 


3.63 


2.46 


^^H 




1.00 


3.67 


1.60 


1.56 


2.09 


3.63 


3.45 


^^H 


April 


.95 


3.66 


1.46 


1.47 


2.25 


3.23 


2.45 


^H 




l.IO 

1.60 


3.70 

2.70 


1.42 
1.42 


1.45 
1.43 


2.35 
3.80 


2.53 

2.4S 


3.45 
3.46 




JUM........ 


J^jZ'."'. 


I.»5 


2.70 


I.S6 


1.36 


3.70 


a.43 


2.46 


^^H 


Ai-gurt 


S.EO 


3.70 


1.87 


1.3S 


2.80 


2.43 


3.45 


^^H 




2.40 


2.70 


l.SO 


1.45 


3,10 


3.36 


2.46 


^^H 


Jctober.....' 


2.*) 


3.70 


1.63 


1.47 


3.20 


2.35 


3.42 


^^H 


lo»ember. 


2.42 


3.70 


1.60 


t.40 


3.28 


3.35 


2.36 


^M 


Jeoember.. 


2.42 


•l.flO 


1.50 


1.37 


3.63 


3.35 


2.25 




Anngt. 


«1.S9 


$2.64 


$1.46 


$1.45 


$2,flO 


$3.78 


$2.41 


•A n«w nail caid wu adopted In fiecembei, ISW. The ■Tertge price glren far ^^1 


win nail* In December, ISM. on (be Den card, n.oo per keg, wouhl be equlraleut ^^H 


to ILUFer k«t cni tbe old card, ihowlng a letf gtEat decnwuie In prtc«iL ^^H 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF STEEL BARS AT PITT8BUROH. 

The following table, compiled from weekly quotations in the 
Amerioan Manufacturer, gives the average monthly prices of sted 
bars, per 100 pounds, at mills in Pittsburgh from 1896 to 1902. 



Months. 

January.... 
February .. 

March 

April 

M»y..y.... 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Average. 



1896. 


1897. 


$1.20 


$1.07 


1.20 


1.05 


1.16 


1.00 


1.15 


.95 


1.15 


.92 


1.15 


.90 


1.15 


.90 


1.14 


.90 


1.07 


1.00 


1.05 


1.00 


1.07 


1.00 


1.10 


1.00 


$1.13 


$0.97 



1898. 



1899. 



$1.00 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.96 

.99 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 



$0.98 



$1.07 
1.09 
1.48 
1.75 
1.71 
2.05 
2.00 
2.21 
2.50 
2.60 
2.46 
2.25 



$1.93 



1900. 



$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.12 
1.94 
1.79 
1.24 
1.05 
1.12 
1.15 
1.18 
1.20 



$1.63 



1901. 



1902. 



$1.20 
1.27 
1.44 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.52 
1.50 
1.50 
1.52 
1.60 
1.60 



$1.58 
1.50 
1.50 
1.67 
1.S0 
1.80 
1.72 
1.75 
1.75 
1.69 
1.60 
1.68 



$1.47 $1.67 



The lowest quoted price at which steel bars were sold at Pitts- 
burgh within the last seven years was 90 cents per 100 pounds, 
this price prevailing in June, July, and August, 1897. 

AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The following table gives the average yearly prices of leading 
articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania and of wire nails at 
Chicago from 1898 to 1902. These prices are obtained by aver- 
aging monthly quotations, and these have in turn been averaged 
from weekly quotations. The prices given are per ton of 2,240 
pounds, except for bar iron and bar steel and cut and wire nails, 
which are quoted by the 100 pounds and in 100-pound kegs. 



Articles. 



Old iron T rails, at Philadelphia 

No. 1 foundry pig iron, at Philadelphia 
Gray forge pig iron, at Philadelphia.. 

Gray forge pig iron, at Pittsburgh 

Bessemer pig iron, at Pittsburgh 

Steel rails, at mills, in Pennsylvania.. 
Steel billets, at mills, at Pittsburgh..! 
Best bar iron, from store, at Philada.. 
Best bar iron, at mills, at Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, at miUs, at Pittsburgh 

Cut nails, from store, at Philadelphia. 
Wire nails, base price, at Chicago 



1898. 


1899. 


$12.39 


$20.36 


11.66 


19.36 


10.23 


16.60 


9.18 


16.72 


10.33 


19.03 


17.62 


28.12 


15.31 


31.12 


1.28 


2.07 


1.07 


1.95 


.98 


1.93 


1.31 


2.21 


1.45 


2.60 



1900. 



1901. 



$19.51 

19.98 

16.49 

16.90 

19.49 

32.29 

25.06 

1.96 

2.15 

1.63 

2.46 

2.76 



$19.32 

15.87 

14.08 

14.20 

15.93 

27.83 

24.13 

1.84 

1.80 

1.47 

2.29 

2.41 



1902. 



$23.S3 

22.19 

19.20 

19.49 

20.67 

28.00 

30.57 

2.13 

1.94 

1.67 

2.29 

2.15 
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AVERAOK WHOLESALE MONTHLY PRICES OF TINPLATES. 

In late yeare fore'igu tiiiplatea liave not been an important fac- 
tor in supplying ths liome market. The prices of foreign tinplates 
will not be found in the followiug table, which gives the average 
monthly pricea of Anierioou Bessemer tinplates, I. C, 14 by 20, 
per box of 100 pounds, at mills in Pennsylvania, from January, 
1899, to December, 1902, and which haa been compiled for thia 
R«|jort by W, P. Beaver, of the American Tin Plate Company, 



UooUiB. price. 


Montbi, 


Price. 


Moaiha. , Price. 


Month.. 


Price. 


Jan., 1899. 

FebnuuT ... 

MKtjh 

April 


«3.0U 
3.3S 
8.76 
8.87 
8,87 
8.87 
4.13 
4.23 
4.65 
4.66 
4.86 
4.S6 


Jan.. 1900. 
FebruttT? ... 

Mard. 

April 

M»y 


M.85 
4.66 
4.S6 
4.85 
4M 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Jan.. ll»0]. 
February.. _ 
March 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Jan., 1902.. 
Fehmary... 
Mareh 


»4.00 
4,00 
4.00 

ion 










June 

J-iy 

Angnut 

October 

Decenibpi... 














Augnrt 

October...... 

HoTeab«r . 
I>eoember... 


Angnrt 

September.. 

OoWber 

November... 
Decern her.. . 


Augort 

October 

December... 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.60 

3.60 


A,«.g.... 


*4.Q6 


Average.. 


M.47 


Averaee.. 


S4.00 


Average. 


*3.SS 



I 



On March 2, 1903, the price of tinplates was advanced to 
$3.80 per box, owing to the increased cost of pig tin and coal. 

Foreign tinplates are imported chiefly by tbc oil and canning 
interests that the benefit of the drawback system may be secured 
in the export tnwie. The drawback system should be repealed. 

TOTAL PBODUCTION OP PIO IKOK. 

Twenty-two States made pig iron in 1902, against 21 in 1899 
and 1900 and 20 in 1901. The total production of pig iron in 
1902 was 17,821,307 gross tons, against 15,878,354 tons in 1901, 
13,789,242 tons in 1900, 13,620,703 tons in 1899, 11,773,934 tons 
in 1898, and 9,652,680 tons in 1897. The production in 1902 
waa 1,942,953 tons more than in 1901. The following table gives 
the half-yearly production in the last six years. 



PerloOL 


18P7. 
arwIoQi. 


1899. 
OrtM lotu. 


im. 1 iM». 

Gnm tom. Qrou loni. 


1901. 
QroM lot.). 


Groii loDS. 


Pint half... 
BMODdbair 


4,403,476 
6,249,204 


6.868,703 
6,904,23! 


8,289,187 
7,831,538 


7,642,589 
8,146.873 


7.674,613 

8,203,741 


8,808,574 
9,012,73,1 


ToUU... 


0,«52,U8O I1!,TT»,D34 


l.'),620,703 


13,789,242 


15,878,354 


17,821,307 
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The following table gives the half-yearly production of pig iron 
by States in 1902, arranged according to geographical position. 



states— Gross tons. 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina... 

Georgia, 

Alabama 

Texas 

West Virginia 



First 


Second 


half, 1902. 


half, 1902. 


1,716 


1,644 


5,278 


6,808 


186,523 


214,846 


105,295 


86,085 


4,045,965 


4,071,835 


148,619 


154,610 


263,233 


273,983 


I 12,401 


19,914 


700,546 


771,665 


1,528 


1,567 


93,297 


89,708 



States— Gross tons. 



Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri, Col'ado 
and Washington 



Total. 



First 
half, 1902. 



51,089 

187,359 

1,775,496 

879,800 

85,661 

I 131,581 
I 133,237 

8,808,574 



Second 
half. 1902. 



59,636 

205,419 

1,855,892 

850,420 

69,552 

142,456 
136,693 



9,012,733 



The following table gives the production of pig iron by States 
in 1901 and 1902, in the order of their prominence in 1902. 



states— Gross tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


States— Gross tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 


7,343,257 

3,326,425 

1,596,850 

1,225,212 

448,662 

283,662 

337,139 

303,186 

207,551 

I 203,409 


8,117,800 

3,631,388 

1,730,220 

1,472,211 

537,216 

401,369 

392,778 

303,229 

273,987 

269,930 


New Jersey 

West Virginia... 
Miohicpan 


155,746 

166,597 

170,762 

68,462 

1 27,333 

8,442 
3,386 
2,273 


191,380 
183,005 
155,213 
110,725 


Alabama 


Kentucky 

North Carolina 
and Georgia... 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts ... 
Texas 


Virginia. 


New York 


32,315 


Tennessee 


12,086 
3,360 
3,095 


Maryland... .......r- 


Wis. and Minn.... 


Missouri,Colorado 
and Washingt'n 




Total 


15,878,354 


17.821.307 







All the above States, with the exception of Massachusetts and 
Michigan, made more pig iron in 1902 than in 1901. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 

The production of pig iron in 1902, classified according to the 
fuel used, was as follows, compared with the four preceding years. 



Fuel used— Gross tons. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 1902. 


Bituminous, chiefly coke 

Anthracite and coke 

Anthracite alone 


10,273,911 

1,180,999 

22,274 

296,750 


11,736,385 

1,558,521 

41,031 

284,766 


11,727,712 

1,636,366 

40,682 

339,874 

44,608 


13,782,386 

1,668,808 

43,719 

360,147 

23,294 


16,315,891 

1,096,040 

19,207 

378,504 

11,665 


Charcoal 


Charcoal and coke 








Total 


11,773,934 


13,620,703 


13,789,242 


15,878,354 


17,821,307 
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The following table gives the production of bitumiDouB pig iron 
by States in 1901 and 1902, according to their pronuneoce in 1902. 





mi. 


ItMl 


Stalcs-Gro«a toaa. 


IWl. 


ISVi. 


PcimijlTanU 


6,BlB,sei 
3,3I«,368 
1.696.860 
1,173.303 
446.ISS 

310.638 
225,648 

297,838 


T,i93,ra5 

3,e20.6»0 
1,730,330 
1.41 1,877 

] 636,174 
877,915 
308,619 
301,501 




173,278 
156,664 
188,697 
68,462 






310,147 
183,005 
110.726 




Wart Virginis.... 








North Carolina.. 


1 .,. 


44.786 












13,789,386 


16,315,891 







The table below ^ves the production of anthracite and mixed 
uithracite and coke pig iron by States from 1897 to 1902. 



BUto. 
Grew tciaiL 


1B97. 


1808. 


1899. 


m. 


1001. 


1901. 


F«iiiU7lraiila 
Now JeiMf ... 


837,081 
95.696 


1,103,592 
100,681 


1.420,618 

} 183,863 

15,081 


1,440,139 

( 168,763 

\ 60.869 

17,288 


1,618,635 

155,746 

36,508 

2,738 


919,775 
138.929 


















Total 


932,777 


1,203,273 


1,599,663 


1,677.048 


1,713,527 


1,116,247 



The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron 
[ by States in 1901 and 1902, aecording to their prominence in 1902. 



BUKs-Orou toE». 


1901. 


I9ffi. 


SlalMt-Gimi loiu. 


1001. 


iste. 




170,782 
63,010 

1 49.495 

32,606 
37,333 

8,443 


155,213 
60.634 

56,688 

34,207 
31,685 
13.086 




10,067 

6.096 
4.761 
3,S86 






Tennessee 




Tyi«nt«l» 


6,398 




Md. »int V» 

PeDiiEylvBnia.... 


4,400 
4,330 
8,360 


WaiMcwhm.. 






T tal 


860,147 


378 604 









There were also produced in 1902 in Tennessee 11,60.5 tons of 
I pig iron with mixed charcoal and coke, ngiunat 23,294 tons in 1901. 

PBODUCTlOtr OF BESSEMER PIO IKON. 

The following table gives the production of Beseemer pig iron 
[ by States in eft*;h year from 1897 to 1902, in gross tons. Bes- . 

•emer pig iron made with charcoal is included. Low-phosphorua 
I pig iron is included in the statistics for 1901 and 1002. 
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States— Gran tons. 



Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Maryland 

West Virginia ... 
North Carolina- 
Colorado 

Missouri 

Ky. and Tenn... 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 



Total. 



1897. 



3,434,930 

1,027,897 

1,017,991 

151,105 

132,907 

6,582 
6,000 



•••••• •■ 



15,699 
3,473 



5,795,684 



1898. 



4,040,966 

1,570,636 

1,210,124 

186,663 

192,699 

88,701 
80,238 

14,620 
2,939 



7,337,384 



1899. 



4,473,493 

1,862,966 

1,330,169 

210,670 

187,868 

I 96,364 
22,756 

14,619 

13,984 



8,202,778 



1900. 



4,242,397 

1,898,663 

1,178,241 

260,688 



I 



169,802 

118,146 
13,430 

21,786 



} 40,300 



7,943,462 



190L 



4,886,877 

2,637,091 

1,394,430 

297,149 

166,697 
147,216 



39,941 



28,492 



19Q2. 



9,696,793 



5,130,022 

2,927,005 

1,495,298 

296,971 

182,937 

201,580 
9,74« 

82,328 
66,681 



10,893,168 



Of the total production of Bessemer pig iron in Pennsylvania 
in 1902 the Lehigh Valley made 115,615 tons; the Schuylkill 
Valley, 54,220 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna Valley, 3,147 tons ; 
the Lower Susquehanna Valley and the Juniata Valley, 404,656 
tons ; Allegheny County, 3,123,632 tons ; the Shenango Valley, 
891,776 tons ; and the remainder of the State, 536,976 tons : total, 
5,130,022 tons. 

In Ohio in 1902 the Mahoning Valley produced 1,093,242 tons 
of Bessemer pig iron ; the Hanging Rock bituminous district, 
112,603 tons; the Lake Counties, 819,107 tons; and the re- 
mainder of the State, 902,653 tons : total, 2,927,605 tons. 

PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 

The production of basic pig iron in 1896 with coke or mixed 
anthracite and coke as fuel was 336,403 tons ; in 1897 it was 
556,391 tons ; in 1898 it was 785,444 tons ; in 1899 it was 985,- 
033 tons ; in 1900 it was 1,072,376 tons ; in 1901 it was 1,448,850 
tons ; and in 1902 it was 2,038,590 tons. Basic charcoal iron is 
not included. The production of basic pig iron by States since 
1898 is given in the following table, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 


1898. 1 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


New York and New Jersey...' 


645 1 
378,166 • 
204,547 
154,829 
47,267 1 




4,929 

446,543 

344,065 

179,717 

97,122 


34,320 
568,516 
442,744 
301,444 
101,826 


90,736 
932,532 
696,216 
295,191 
123,915 


Pennsylvania — Allegheny Co..! 
Pennsylvania — other counties.. 
Md.,Va., Tenn., and Alabama.. 
Ohio, 111., Wis., and Missouri.., 


470,848 

267,760 

166,093 

80,332 


Total i 


785,444 


985,033 


1,072,376 


1,448,860 


2,038,690 
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Maryland, Tenneseee, Illinois, and Wisconaln did not make basic 
pig iron in 1901 or 1902, aa in some previous years. The pro- 
duction of basic pig iron made rapid progress in 1901 aud 1902. 



PRODUCTION OF 8FIEOELEISEN Al 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro-nianganeao in 1902 
included in the total production of pig iron, was 212,981 tons, 
against 291,461 tons in 1901, 255,977 tons in 1900, 219,768 tona 
in 1899, 213,769 tons in 1898, 173,695 tona in 1897, 131.940 
tons in 1896, 171,724 tona in 1896, 120,180 tons in 1894, and 
81,118 tons in 1893. The spiegeleiaen and ferro-manganese pro- 
duced in 1902 were made in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Alabama, 
Illinois, and Colorado. Included iu the total production fur 1902 
is a small quantity of ferro-phosphorus, made iu Alabama. 

PRODDCTIOS OF FIG IRON IN PENNSYLVANIA BV DISTRICTS. 

The production of pig iron in Pennsylvania by districts in 
1902 was as follows: Lehigh Valley, 617,950 tons; Schuylkill 
Valley, 520,597 tons; Upper Susquehanna Valley, 3,147 tona; 
Lower Susquehanna Valley, 527,794 tons ; Juniata Valley, 198,- 
571 tons; Allegheny County, 4,260,769 tons; Shenungp Valley, 
1,234,933 tons ; Western Pennsylvania, except Allegheny County 
and the Shenango A'alley, 829,809 tons ; charcoal, (whole State,) 
4,230 tons: total, 8,117.800 tons. In 1902 only three charcoal 
furnaces in Pennaylvania were in operation. 

In 1901 Pennsylvania made 46.2 per cent, of the country's 
total production of pig iron, and in 1902 it made 4.5.5 per cent. 

In 1902 the Shenango Valley increased its production 275,058 
tone over 1901 ; Allegheny County increased its production 
570,758 tons, almost identically the same increase that it made 
in 1901 over 1900, which was 571.250 tons; Western Pennsyl- 
vania, outside of Allegheny County and the Shenango Valley, 
gained 41,950 tons; the Lehigh Valley gained 26,676 tons; the 
Schuylkill Valley gained ]6,.528 tons ; the Upper Susquehanna 
Valley lost 77,095 tons ; the Lower Susquehanna Valley lost 
126,683 tons; the Juniata Valley gained 46,882 tons; charcoal 
lost 531 tons. 

Allegheny County produced more than oue-half the pig iron 
made in Pennsylvania in 1897 and 1898 and more than one- 
fourth of the country's production iu each year, but in 1899 it 
made slightly less than one-half the production of Pennsylvania 
in that year, and considerably less tlian otie-fourth the country's 
production. Iu 1900 it agaiu made less than oue-half the pro- 
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duction of Pennsylvania and less than one-fourth the country's 
total production. In 1901 and again in 1902 Allegheny County 
made more than one-half the production of Pennsylvania but 
less than one-fourth the country's total production. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN OHIO BY DISTRICTS. 

The production of pig iron in Ohio in 1902 by districts was 
as follows : Mahoning Valley, including the Leetonia furnaces, 
1,438,087 tons; Hocking Valley, 36,194 tons; Lake Counties, 
860,371 tons ; miscellaneous bituminous, 969,372 tons ; Hanging 
Rock bituminous, 316,566 tons; Hanging Bock charcoal, 10,798 
tons: total, 3,631,388 tons. 

* The increase in production in the Mahoning Valley, including 
the Leetonia furnaces, in 1902 over 1901 was 33,230 tons; in 
the Lake Counties the increase was 76,881 tons; in the miscel- 
laneous bituminous district the increase was 175,662 tons; in the 
Hanging Rock bituminous district the increase was 17,265 tons; 
in the Hanging Rock charcoal district the increase was 731 tons ; 
and in the Hocking Valley the increase was 1,194 tons. 

PRODUCTION IN THE SHENANGO AND BfAHONINO VALLEYS. 

The production of pig iron in the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, 
including the Leetonia furnaces, and in the Shenango Valley in 
Pennsylvania in 1898 was almost exactly the same, the former 
producing 769,334 tons and the latter 769,677 tons. In 1899 
the Mahoning Valley made 932,165 tons and the Shenango Val- 
ley made 937,215 tons. In 1900 the Mahoning Valley went 
away ahead of its rival, making 1,002,362 tons, against 800,214 
tons in the Shenango Valley. In 1901 the Mahoning Valley 
further increased its lead, producing 1,404,857 tons, against 979,- 
875 tons in the Shenango Valley. In 1902 the Mahoning Val- 
ley, while still in the lead, increased its production over 1901 
only 33,230 tons, while the Shenango Valley increased its pro- 
duction 275,058 tons, showing a comparative gain of 241,828 
tons in favor of the Shenango Valley in 1902. 

STOCKS OF UNSOLD PIG IRON. 

Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
iron made by the owners of rolling mills or steel works for 
their own use, but only pig iron made for sale and which has 
not been sold. The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in 
the hands of manufacturers or which were under their control 
at the close of 1902, and were not intended for their own con- 
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sumption, amouuted lo 49,951 tous, against 70,647 Ions at tlie 
close of 1901 and 442,370 tous at the close of 1900. The Ameri- 
can Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company held no pig iron what- 
ever in any of its yards on December 31, 1902. This is the first 
time since its organization lu 18R9 that the company has not 
held at least a small quantity of pig iron in Jl^ yards on 
December 31. At the end of 1901 the company had 3,000 tons 
n its yards, and at the end of 1900 it had 16,400 tons. 

NUMBER OF FURNACES IN BLAST. 

The whole number of furnaces which were in blast at the close 
f of 1902 was 307, against 266 at the close of 1901 and 232 at 
the close of 1900, The following classified table shows the num- 
ber of furnaces in blast at the close of each year since 1897. 



■ Fuel used. 


18B7. 


1898. 


~i^ 


WOO. 


IWl. 


IKM. 




H6 
29 

18 


163 
SO 
20 


191 
68 

30 


156 
46 
32 


188 
64 
24 




Cbarcoftl and charcoal and coke. 


5S 
33 




ISI 


302 


SS9 


232 


28e 









I 



The number of furnaces out of blast at the close of 1902 was 
105. Many of these furnaces were only temporarily banked be- 
cause of the inability of thetr owners to obtain a supply of fuel. 
At the close of 1901 there were 140 furnaces out of blast. 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF PIO IRON. 

Our consumption of pig iron iu the last five years is approxi- 
mately shown in the following table. The comparatively small 
quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded warehouses has not 
been considered. Warrant stocks are included in unsold stocks. 



pig Iron— GroiB toni. 


IS96. 1 im. 


1900. 


leOL 


1902. 


DomestSe production 


1 1.773,934 ]13,e20,703 
25,152 40,393 
S74,978J 416,333 


13,789,243 
63.565 
68,309 


15,878,364 

62,930 
446,020 


17.821.307 


atocki noBcId Janusr7 1... 


73.647 




12 67*064ll4f«fl450 


13,910,116 

446,030 
286,087 


16,387.304 

73,647 
81,211 


18.520,337 
49,651 


■Deduct sUicts Dec. 31 


415,333 
253,057 


68,309 
228,678 






AppraziiDBle coiLBumplioo 


12.006,674 


13,778,442 


13,177.408 


16,232,446 


18,442.899 



It will be observed that, while the increased production of pig 
|iron in 1902 over 1901 was 1,942,953 tons, the increased con- 
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sumption was 2,210,453 tons. The increased consumption of pig 
iron in 1901 oyer 1900 was 3,055,037 tons, but the oonsumptiQn 
in 1900 was 602,033 tons less than in 1899. 

LIMESTONE CONSUMED IN MAKING PIG IRON. 

The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the blast fiir^ 
naces of the United States in the production of 17,821,307 tons 
of pig iron in 1902 amounted to 9,490,090 tons. The average 
consumption of limestone per ton of all kinds of pig iron pro- 
duced was 1,192.8 pounds in 1902, against 1,186.5 pounds in 
1901 and 1,205.6 pounds in 1900. The consumption by the an- 
thracite and bituminous furnaces was 1,207.7 pounds per ton of 
pig iron made and by the charcoal and mixed charcoal and coke 
furnaces it was 527.9 pounds. Oyster shells are regularly used 
by Muirkirk (charcoal) Furnace, at Muirkirk, in Maryland, for 
fluxing purposes, to the entire exclusion of limestone. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES. 

In the Annual Report for 1901 we gave for the first time a 
series of tables showing the production by States of all kinds 
of pig iron by grades in 1900 and 1901, including spiegeleisen 
and ferro-manganese. Similar details for 1902 will be found in 
the tables which follow. A few thousand tons of castings made 
direct from blast fbmaces are included. 

The Bessemer figures for 1901 and 1902 include low-phosphor- 
us pig iron. The basic figures are confined strictly to pig iron 
made with mineral fuel, and do not include the small quantity 
of basic pig iron that is made with charcoal, practically all of 
which is used in the manufacture of steel castiugs. High silicon 
pig iron is included in the foundry figures. 

The following table gives by grades the total production of 
pig iron in the United States in 1901 and 1902, in gross tons. 



Grades— Gross tons. 



Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron 

Basic pig iron made with mineral fuel 

Forge pig iron 

Foundry pig iron 

Malleable Bessemer pig iron 

White and mottled and miscellaneous grades. 

Spiegeleisen 

Ferro-manganese 

Direct castings 



Total 



1901. 



9,596,793 

1,448,850 

639,454 

3,548,718 

256,532 

87,964 

231,822 

59,639 

8,582 



1902. 



15,878,354 



10,393,168 

2,038,590 

833,093 

3,851,276 

311,458 

172,086 

168,408 

44,678 

8,666 

17,821,307 
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Of the total production of pig iron in 1902 over 58 per cent. ^^H 
waa Bessemer and low-plioBpliorue, as compared witli over 60 per ^^^H 
cent, in l!)01i 21.6 per cent, was fouDdry, against 22.3 per cent. ^^H 
in 1901 ; over 11 ])er cent, was basic, a^inst 9 per ceiit. in 1901 ; ^^H 
4.6 per cent, was forge, against over 4 j]er cent, ia 1901 ; 1.19 per ^^^H 
cent, was spiegeleisen and ferro-mangaQeae, against 1.8 i>er cent. ^^H 
ill 1901 ; nnd 1.7 per cent, was malleable Bessemer, against t.G ^^M 
per cent, in IflOI. The production of white and inottle.1 and of ^^H 
miBcelhuieous grades of pig iron amounted to less than 1 per ^^H 
cent, in both years. Costings made direct from the furnace did ^^^| 
not amount to one-tenth of one per cent, in either year. ^^^| 

In 1902 the production of low-phosphorus pig iron, which is ^^H 
chiedy used by manufacturers of acid open-hearth steel, was for ^^^| 
the Grst time definitely ascertained. It amounted to 164,246 ^^H 
gross tons, and was mode by four States, namely, New York, ^^H 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. ^^H 

The following table gives the production by States of Bessemer ^^H 
and low-phosphorus, basic, and forge pig iron in 1901 and 1902, ^^^H 
As heretofore stated the small quantity of pig iron made with ^^H 
charcoal as fuel is not included in the basic figures for either year. ^^H 


8UlBi-GKM 
tota. 


BeM.mDdlQw-pho». | Busle. 


Farge. ^^^| 


1901. 


IWl. 1 1901. 


leoa. 


IMI. 


iwu. ^H 


Hew York 

MwylMid 


16,239 
12,2S3 

4,885,877 
297,HS 


60,818 

e,S63 

6,130,022 

296,971 


4,014 
30,306 

1,011,280 


16,766 

74,970 
1.638,748 


12,696 
31.S4S 
314.010 
1,280 
34,121 


69,402 ^^ 


80,945 


85,778 


W« VlrglaU.. 


186,697 


182,937 






1,987 
9,838 


170,784 ^^H 






9,748 






North CaroUna. 












220,199 

79,477 


199,416 
101,467 


131,040 
91,922 




2.8S7,MI 

1,8M.4S0 

4,S66 

3B,6T« 


3,927,805 

1,495,388 

926 

70,303 
11,099 


UllnoU 


Kmnouin.. 












638 


::::: ■ 










22,M9 


23,458 


10,874 


"■'" ■ 




147,216 


201,580 












^B "^^tt' 


9,S9fl,T93 


10,393,168 


1.448.850 


2,038,690 


83fl.tA4 


833.093 ^^H 










^m The following table gives the production by States of foundry, ^^H 
H malleable Bessemer, and white and mottled and miscellaneous ^^M 
H grades of pig iron in 1901 and 1902. ^H 
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SUtes—ISroflB 


Foundry. 


Malleable Bessemer. 


White and mottled 
and miscellaneous. 


tODS. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


1902. 


Massachusetts . . . 


3,386 
8,442 

237,440 
50,898 

849,610 
4,757 

331,269 


3,360 

12,086 

272,633 

69,016 

845,472 

3,789 

348,771 

68 

93,699 

328,975 

544 

30,762 

3,095 

1,044,874 

403,880 

67,627 

154,234 

152,966 

25,427 










Connecticut 










New York 


10,705 




2,668 

1,952 

24,732 


5,874 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Maryland 


2,748 
7,693 


2,368 

57,396 

530 


61,073 


Virginia. 




500 


2,262 


32,714 


West Virginia... 




Kentucky 


66,476 
324,067 








1,646 


Tennessee 






3,364 


12,849 
16 


North Carolina.. 






Georfida 


26,433 

2,273 

818,765 

448,219 

81,327 
166,337 
114,808 

14,222 






900 


923 


Texas 








Alabama 






49,501 
236 


53,410 
1.384 


Ohio 


69,480 
60,614 


144,629 
118,805 


Illinois 


40 


Michigan 






Wisconsin 


54,660 


37,083 


1,869 
600 


2,537 
400 


Mo. and Wash... 










Total 


3,548,718 


3,851,276 


256,532 


311,458 


87,964 


172,085 





The following table gives the production by States in 1901 
and 1902 of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese and of castings 
made direct from the furnace. Gross tons are used. 



states— Gross 


Spiegeleisen. 


Ferro-man gancse. 


Direct castings. 


tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


1902. 


1901. 


1902. 


New York 




• •••••••• •••■••! - * 




391 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 
Virginia 


28,789 
133,986 


14,182 
99,383 








57,408 


44,453 


5,301 
75 
90 

3,056 


4,671 
53 


Tennessee 










71 


Alabama 


302 


475 


2,049 


120 


3,133 
15 


Ohio 


Illinois 


60,297 


45,801 


182 








Michigan 




60 


53 


Mo. and Col 


8,448 


8,567 







269 












Total 


231,822 


168,408 


59,639 


44,573 


8,682 


8,656 





The figures given for ferro-manganese for 1902 include the pro- 
duction in that year of a small quantity of ferro-phosphorus by 
one of the Southern States. In 1901 ferro-phosphorus, if made, 
was not separated from other pig iron. 
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We are iudebteil to the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Departiueut for the following statistics of the imports of ferro- 
manganese, spiegeleiseii, aud ferro-silicou winch were entered for 
consumptioD iu the calendar years 1900, 1901, and 1902. These 
imports are included in the statistics of imports of pig iron, spie- 
geleisen, ferro-manganese, and ferro-silicoii given ou page '21. 



ArtklM. 


itoe. 


IWL 


IKK. 




THota. 


QroaKmi 


Valii«. 


GTO.WU. 


Vilnn. 


8pi8gtl»i«a 

Fwro^Uicon 


8,123 

14,184 
2,195 


$467,56! 
6ia,»49 
81,443 


20,751 

26,827 

822 


$870,828 
877,246 
31,224 


40,388 
62,813 
16,945 


$1,818,086 
1,473,853 
362,110 



Prior to 1900 available Btatistica flombine the imjmrts of spie- 
geleieen aud ferro-manganese as follows : Of spiegeleiseo and ferro- 
manganese there were entered for consumption 101,167 grosa tons 
in 1890, 41.449 tons Id 1891. 47.310 tons in 1892, 37,199 tons 
in 1893, 9,722 tons in 1894, 39,582 tons in 1895, 39,311 tons in 
1896, 17,163 tons in 1897, 17,203 tons iu 1898, and 19,006 tons 
in 1899. There were also entered for consumption 158 tons of 
' ferro-ailicon iu 1892, 154 tons in 1893, 228) tons in 1894, 1.544 
I tons in 1895, 941 tons in 1896, 1.254 tons in 1897, 1,038 tons iu 
3,613 tons in 1899, All these are official figures from 
I the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. 

PBODUCTION OF BEBfiEHEB STEEL, 

The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings in 
I the United States in 1902 was 9,138,363 gross tons, agiunst 
' 8,713,302 tons in 1901, an increase of 425,061 tons, or 4.8 per 
increase in 1901 over 1900 amounted to 2,028,532 
I tons, or over 30 per cent. The following table gives the produc- 
I tioD of Bessemer steel Ingots and castings iu the last five years. 
Of the production last year 12,548 tons were steel 
I, against a similar production of 6,764 tona in 1901. 



^^^^ 


189S. 


18». 


ISOO. i IBOI. 


1901 




3,402,26* 

1,489,116 

1,106,040 

612,608 


3,968,779 
1,679,237 
1,211,248 
727,092 


3,488.731 
1,388.124 
1,116,671 
892,344 


4,293,439 

2,164,846 

1,324,217 

940,800 


4,209,326 
2,528,802 
1,443,014 












6,609,017 


7,686,864 


6.684.770 


8,713,802 


9,188.863 
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There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 1902 and 
only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. Five Tropenas 
plants were at work, as compared with 7 in 1901. In addition 
one Bookwalter converter was running. All these works that 
were active were engaged in the production of steel castings only. 

Neither the production of Bessemer ingots nor the production 
of Bessemer rails kept pace in 1902 with the marvelous growth 
in that year of our iron and steel industries taken as a whole, 
which condition was owing entirely to the fact that the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Steel Company dismantled its Bessemer plants 
and its rail mills, as well as its remaining blast furnace, at Scran- 
ton, early in the year, preparatory to the erection at Bufialo by 
the Lackawanna Steel Company of new and more extensive works, 
which are not yet entirely completed. The North Works of the 
company at Scranton made their last ingots in June, 1900, and 
their last rails on January 16, 1902, and the South Works made 
their last ingots and their last rails on February 26, 1902. The 
new works of the company at Buffalo will contain four lO-gross- 
ton Bessemer converters, one of which was completed and three 
were in course of erection on December 31, 1902. The produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel rails will be found on page 50. 

In July, 1902, at South Chicago, Illinois, the International 
Harvester Company commenced the erection of two lO-gross-ton 
acid Bessemer converters. These converters will not be completed 
and ready for work until about the middle of July, 1903. 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

The total production of open-hearth steel ingots and direct 
castings in the United States in 1902 was 5,687,729 gross tons, 
against 4,656,309 tons in 1901, an increase of 1,031,420 tons, or 
over 22 per cent. As compared with 1898, four years ago, there 
was an increase in 1902 of 3,457,437 tons, or over 155 per cent. 
The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel in- 
gots and direct castings by States since 1897, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 

New England 

N. Y. and N. J 

Pennsylvania , 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Other States 

Total 



1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


61,402 


47,381 


67,124 


74,622 


170,876 


39,521 


47,957 


61,461 67,361 


82,986 


1,271,751 


1,817,521 


2,393,811 12,699,602 


3,594,763 


78,357 


79,886 


117,468 


130,191 


184,943 


120,609 


183,103 


246,183 


286,651 


398,622 


47,031 


64,444 


71,279 


141,008 


224,220 


1,608,671 


2,230,292 


2,947,316 


3,398,136 


4,666,309 



1902. 



179,923 
92,763 
4,375,364 
278,864 
435,461 
325,364 

6,687,729 
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Tlie open-hetirth elcci made in 1902 was produced by 98 works ^^H 
IB 16 Statee — >fBeBachuBetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. New York, ^^H 
New Jer»ey, Penneylvanift, Delaware. Maryland, Teunesseo, Ala- ^^H 
bflina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri. ^^M 
Ninety works in 14 States made open-hearth sleel in 1901. The ^^M 
.Stat«8 which have open-hearth furnaces, bul which did not pro- ^^^| 
duce stee) by this process iu 1902, wtire Etutucky and Minnesota. ^^M 
The erection of a large open-hearth steel plant was commeuct-d ^^H 
in Colorado in 1901, but open-hearth steel had not been made ^^M 
down to the close of 1902. This Stat« will, however, probably ^^M 
make open-hearth steel during the year 1903. Maryland and ^^M 
Hichigan again made open-hearth steel iu 1902. ^^M 

In 1901 the production of open-hearth steel by the basic proc- ^^H 
C88 amounted to 3,618,993 tons and by the acid process to 1,037.- ^^M 
816 tons, while in 1902 the production by the basic process ^^M 
mounted to 4,496,533 tous and by the acid process to 1,191,196 ^^M 
tons. In the following table the production by States of both ^H 
acid and basic open-hearth steel in 1902 is given in gross tons. ^^M 


stuet-ottM mu. 


B»lc opcn- 
bauth steel. 


Add open- 
health uteel. 


Total. ^^H 




110,961 
54,298 
3,4S0.7O2 
186,700 
384,061 
290,923 


68,963 

sa,«7 

915,862 
83,154 
60,610 
34.441 


179,923 ^^M 

4,376,364 ^^H 
278,864 ^^H 
436,461 ^^M 






£j^_::;:'::;::;;;::::::::::::::::;: 






4.496,633 


1,191,1IM! 5,6B7,T29 ^^| 




The increase in the production of acid open-hearth steel in ^^H 
1902 as comparetl with 1901 was 153.880 tons, or almost 15 per ^H 
Dent., while the iucreoBe in the production of ba^ic opcu-hearth ^^| 
|t«el was 877,640 tons, or over 24 per cent. ^^M 

The total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1902, ^^M 
Included above, amounted to 367,879 gross tons, of which 112.404 ^H 
tons were made by the basic process and 255,475 tons were made ^^M 
ij the acid process. In 1901 the production of open-hearth steel ^^M 
natings amounte<l to 301,022 tons, of which 94,941 tons were ^^M 
made by the haaio process and 206,681 tons by the acid process. ^^M 
The following table gives the pnxluction of open-hearth steel cast- ^^H 
logs by the acid and basic processea in 1902, by States. ^^M 
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States—Gron toiu. 



"New England, New York, and New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other States..... 



Total. 



Acid 
castings. 


Basic 
cantings. 


TotaL 
Gros tons. 


33,158 

141,385 

80,932 


3,883 
11,014 
97,507 


37.041 
152,899 
178,439 


255,475 


112,404 


867,879 



PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The production of crucible steel in the United States in 1902 
amounted to 112,772 gross tons, against 98,513 tons in 1901, 
100,562 tons in 1900, 101,213 tons in 1899, 89,747 tons in 1898, 
69,959 tons in 1897, 60,689 tons in 1896, 67,666 tons in 1895, 
51,702 tons in 1894, and 63,613 tons in 1893. Ten States made 
crucible steel in 1902, namely, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Wisconsin. The direct castings produced in 1902, in- 
cluded above, amounted to 4,955 tons. Pennsylvania made a lit- 
tle over three-fourths of the total crucible steel production in 1902. 

PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS STEEL. 

The production of steel in the United States in 1902 by vari- 
ous minor processes amounted to 8,386 gross tons, almost two- 
thirds of which was in the form of direct castings, against 5,471 
tons in 1901, 4,862 tons in 1900, 4,974 tons in 1899, 3,801 tons in 
1898, 3,012 tons in 1897, 2,394 tons in 1896, and 858 tons in 1895. 

PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL. 

The production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings by 
States in 1902 is given in the following table, in gross tons. 
Of the total production 390,935 tons were direct steel castings. 
The increase in the production of all kinds of steel in 1902 as 
compared with 1901 was 1,473,655 tons, or 10.9 per cent. 



states— Gross tons. 



Mass., Rhode Island, and Conn 

New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Del., Md.,W. Va., Ky.,Tenn.,and Ala. 

Ohio 

Indiana and Illinois 

Mich., Wis., Minn., Mo., Col., and Cal. 



Total. 



Bessemer. 



2,082 
4,209,326 

743,042 
2,628,802 
1,443,614 

211,497 



9,138,363 



Open- 
hearth. 



179,923 

92,763 

4,375,364 

252,041 

278,854 

476,514 

32,270 



5,687,729 



Crucible 
and miscel- 
laneous. 



2,105 

25,430 

88,866 

20 

125 

2,865 

1,747 



121,168 



Total. 

Ingots and 

castings. 



182,028 

120,276 
8,673,566 

995,103 
2,807,781 
1,922,993 

246,614 



14,947,260 
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The total production of all kinds of ateel ingote and castings 
I the United States in the thirteeo years from 1890 to 1902 is 
bveu in detail In the following table, in gross tons. 



Total. 
Ingou unil 




Bewemer. 


Open- 

osrtb. 


CmeiWe. 


MliOel- 


3,eS8.87l 


613,233 


71,175 


3.793 


8.347,417 


i79,753 


73,686 


4,484 


4,168,486 


J68,889 


84,709 


4,648 


3,216,686 


78T,81H. 


63,613 


3.806 


3,671,313 


7S4,9S6 


51,702 


4,081 


4,909.188 1 


187,183 


67,666 


868 


3,819.908 1 


i98,700 


60,869 


3,394 


5,4?6,31S 1 


908,671 


69,959 


3,012 


6,809,017 3 


230,392 


89,747 


3,801 


7,686,354 2 


M7,316 


101,313 


4,974 


8,684,770 S 


398,136 


100,662 


4,863 


8,713,308 < 


}66,309 


98,613 


6,471 


9,138,363 5 


687,729 


112,772 


8,388 



ALL KINDS OP STEEL CASTINGS, 

In 1902 the production of all kinds of steel castings amounted 
rto 390,935 gross tons, against 317,570 toua in 1901, 192,803 tons 
in 1900, and 181,112 tons in 1899. Tlie increase in 1902 over 
1901 was 73,.365 tons, or over 23 per cent, but over 1899 it waa 
209,823 tons, or over 115 per cent. The following table gives 
hy States the production of Bessemer, open-hearth, crucible, and 
lother steel castings in 1902, in gross tons. 



1 .._„„„. 


Seaumer. 


OpSD- 

bmrtti, 


Crucible 

■ndlDlHWl 

laneoiu. 


Tolkl. 


■ !!■»., Conn., New York, and N. J. 

■ PeuDB^lTania 


3,083 
1,370 
1,000 
6,078 
2,118 


37,041 
153,399 

33,617 
117,663 

37,270 


8,138 
1,283 

75 
1,266 

1,747 


46,261 
164,963 

34,693 
134,896 

31,135 


■ TennuMC, AUbiunu, uid Ohio 

Llndisna, lUinau. and HisbigM 

Kwl^UiDD.,Uo.,Col., »>d CalifbmU 


■ Tot^ 


13,648 


367,879 


10,608 


390,936 


^ 



Of the total production of steel coatings in 1902 Pennsylvania 

nade over 39 per cent., agaiual almost 35 [ter cent, in 1901 ; Illi- 

^liois over 25 per cent., against over 32 per cent, in 1901 ; Oliio 

rfirer 8 per cent, in each year; and Indiana almost per cent., 

inst over 4 per cent, in 1901. No other State mode over 6.2 

r cent, in either year. 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF RAILS. 

The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails by the pro- 
ducers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1902 was 2,876,293 gross tons, 
against a similar production in 1901 of 2,836,273 tons, in 1900 
of 2,361,921 tons, and in 1899 of 2,240,767 tons. The maximum 
production of Bessemer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer 
steel ingots was reached in 1902, but the increase in that year 
over 1901 amounted to only 40,020 tons, or 1.4 per cent. As 
compared with 1887, fifteen years ago, the increase in 1902 in 
the production of Bessemer rails amounted to only 831,474 tons, 
or 40 per cent., while during the same period the increase in the 
production of Bessemer ingots amounted to 6,202,330 tons, or al- 
most 211 per cent The following table shows the production by 
States of Bessemer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer steel 
ingots in the last six years, not including a small quantity of rails 
made each year from purchased blooms or from rerolled steel rails. 



states— <3ro6s tons. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Pennsylvania.... 
Other States 


1,024,386 
690,013 


1,062,771 
902,666 


1,224,807 
1,016,960 


1,196,266 
1,166,666 


1,406,008 
1,430,266 


1,148,425 
1,727,868 


Total 


1,614,899 


1,966,427 


2,240,767 


2,361,921 


2,836,273 


2,876,293 





With the exception of the Lackawanna plant at Scranton, 
which was dismantled in 1902, all our Bessemer rail mills were 
operated nearly to their full capacity in that year, the demand 
for steel rails being greater than the supply all through the year. 
Some interruption to the utmost possible activity of the Besse- 
mer rail mills in 1902 was also caused by the inability of the 
railroads to promptly deliver raw materials to the blast furnaces. 

To the above total for 1902 must be added 69,099 tons of 
Bessemer rails made in the same year from purchased blooms 
and from rerolled and renewed Bessemer steel rails, making a 
grand total for 1902 of 2,935,392 tons of Bessemer steel rails. 
Twenty plants rolled or renewed Bessemer steel rails in 1902, of 
which 6 were located in Pennsylvania, 3 in Maryland, 5 in Ohio, 
and 2 in Illinois, and 1 was located in each of the States of New 
York, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The production of open-hearth steel rails in the United States 
in 1902 was 6,029 tons, against 2,093 tons in 1901 and 1,333 
tons in 1900. The maximum production of open-hearth rails was 
reached in 1881, when 22,515 tons were made. The rails rolled 
in 1902 were made in Pennsylvania and Alabama, the latter 
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produciDg over five-eixths of the total quantity made. The 
production of iron rails in 1902 wqb 6,612 tons, all made in 
Pennsylvauia, Alabamo, Obio, and Califoruin, and all weighing 
less than 45 pounds to the yard. In 1901 the production of iron 
railo was 1,730 gross tons, against 695 tons in IdOO, 1,592 tons 
in 1899. Bud 3.319 tons in 1898. Adding the open-hearth and 
iron rails produced iu 1902 to the Bessemer Bteel raiU made in 
that year gives ii grand total for 1902 of 2,947,933 tons of all 
kinds of rails, the largest production ever attained in one year, 
against a total production of 2,674,639 tons in 1901, 2,385,682 
tons in 1900, 2,272,700 tons in 1899, and 1,981,241 tons in 189tl. 
In addition to our large production of rails we imported in 
1902 €3,522 tons of iron and steel rails, but to balance this im- 
portation we exported 67,666 tons of iron and steel raiU. In 1901 
we exported 318,956 tons of rails and imported only 1,905 tons. 
Virtually all our imports and exports of rails are steel rails. 

WEIGHT OP ALL KINDS OF RAILS. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails 
in 1902 according to the weight of the rails per yard. Street 
raits are included in the total production of raili^, but the quan- 
tity made in each year can no longer be given separately. 



Kind* of mit-Gron tons. 


Cniler 15 
poimiU. 


IobUuhBG. 


85 pounds 
ud aver. 


Total. 
GroiBloM. 




253,167 
2,20S 

e,5is 


a,087,0«3 
3,831 


eis.isa 


2.BS6,3M 


Open-hearth atc«I niiU 




6,513 










2«1,687 
16G,40<i 
167,631 
133,H36 
m,8fil 
flS,898 


3,M0,8M 
2.225.411 
1,628,098 
1.669,340 
1,*M,1B0 
l,aS3,435 


646,182 
463,822 
6fl2,068 
678,624 
453,210 
836,6fll 


2,947,933 
2.874.839 
2.386.882 
2.272,700 

1,981,211 
1,847,892 















Tbe increat-e in tlie production of rails weighing under 45 
pounds to the yard from 1897 lo 1902 was 172.991 gro:<s tons, 
in rails weighing 45 and less than 85 pounds, 817,449 tons, and 
in rails weighing over 85 pounds, 309,601 tons. 

PRODUCTION OP STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes embrace the 
production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, t^es, channels, angles, 
and other structural forms, but tliey do not include plates or 
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girders made from plates. Plates are provided for under other 
classifications, and in the general statistics of plates are included 
all plates cut to specifications. Practically all the structural 
shapes and plates used for structural purposes are made of steel. 
The total production of strictly structural shapes in 1902 was 
1,300,326 tons and in 1901 it was 1,013,160 tons. The production 
of structural shapes in 1901 and 1902 by States was as follows. 



states— Gross tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


states— Gross tons. 


190L 


1902. 


Maine, New York, 

and New Jersej 

Pennsylvania 

TV 1 4 1 


1 51,002 

925,940 
1 30,508 


52,554 

1,178,760 
50,250 


Illinois, Colora- 
do, and Cali- 
fornia 


i 6,700 


18,762 






Delaware, Ala., 
and Ohio 


Total 


1,018,150 


1,300,326 









The increased production of structural shapes in 1902 as com- 
pared with 1901 amounted to 287,176 gross tons, or over 28 per 
cent. Pennsylvania made over 90 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion in 1902, against over 91 per cent, in 1901 ; Ohio over 3.7 
per cent., against almost 3 per cent, in 1901 ; and New Jersey 
almost 3 per cent., against over 3 per cent, in 1901. No other 
State made 1.5 per cent, of the total production in either year. 
In 1900 the production of structural shapes amounted to 815,161 
tons, against 850,376 tons in 1899, 702,197 tons in 1898, 583,790 
tons in 1897, 495,571 tons in 1896, and 517,920 tons in 1895. 

PRODUCTION OF WIRE RODS. 

• 

The production of iron and steel wire rods in the United States 
in 1902 amounted to 1,574,293 gross tons, against 1,365,934 tons 
in 1901, 846,291 tons in 1900, and 1,036,398 tons in 1899, 
showing an increase of 208,359 tons in 1902 as compared with 
1901. Of the total production in 1902, 1,574,087 tons were steel 
rods and 206 tons were iron rods. The following table gives the 
production by States in the last four years in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 



Mass., Conn., R. I., N.Y., and N. J, 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky, Alabama, and Ohio.... 
Indiana and Illinois 



Total. 



1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


139,945 
319,068 
812,620 
264,775 


134,502 
240,633 
244,731 
226,525 


176,101 
386,037 
422,679 
381,117 


1,036,398 


846,291 


1,365,934 



1902. 



201,653 
509,802 
440,468 
422,380 

1,574,293 



Pennsylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods in 1902, 
with Illinois second, Ohio third, and Massachusetts fourth. Seven 
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otlier States. Kentucky, Indiana, Alabama, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, also rolled wire rods in 1902 in 
the ordtT named. All the Btates named rolled rods in 1901. 

PRODDCTION OF WIRE it AILS. 

The production of wire naile in the United States in 1902 
amounted to 10,982,246 kegs of 100 pounds, as compared with 
9,803,822 kegs in 1901, an increase of 1,178,424 kegs, or over 12 
per cent. In 1900 the production amounted to 7,233,979 kegs, in 
1899 to 7,618,130 kegs, in 1898 to 7,418,475 kegs, in 1897 to 
8,997,245 kegs, in 1896 to 4,719,860 kegs, and in 1895 to 6,841,- 
403 kege. Tlie wire nails produced in 1902, nearly all made of 
steel, were made by 62 works, us compared with 61 in 1901, 66 
in 1900, and 59 in 1899. 

The followiug table givee the production of wire nails in 1900, 
1901, and 1902, in kegs of 100 pounds. 



BtiLt^Kc^or>oapoui.d.. 


uoo. 


I«I. 


WB. 




2I2,GS4 

63,468 

2,158,399 

2,ei6,3SI 

3,196,673 

87,467 


71,563 
136,118 

3,118,508 

3,633,894 

2,716,7*8 

127,001 










4,219,604 

3,251,918 

2,902.006 

166,213 


«d.,W«rt Virpnia, Ky., Ak., vid Ohio. 
IndiuiK sod IlliDoU 


Total 


7,2S3,979 


s,803,ea2 


10,982,246 



PRODDCTION OF CUT NXILB. 

Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cut nails and 
cut spikes do not embrace railroad and other spikes made from 
bar iron, wire nails of any size, machine-made horseshoe nails, 
cut tacks, or hob, clout, basket, shoe, or other email sizes of 
nails. Spikes cut from plates are included with cut nails. 

The total production of cut nails in 1902 was 1,633,762 kegs 
of 100 pounds each, against 1,542,240 kegs in 1901, an iDcreaso 
of 91,522 kega, or almost 6 per ceut. In 1886 the masimum 
production of 8,160,973 kogs was reached. In 1902 the produc- 
tion of wire nails exceeded that of cut nails by 9,348,484 kegs, 
in 1901 by 8,261,682 kegs, in 1900 by 5,660,485 kegs, in 1899 
by 6,713,790 kegs, in 1898 by 6,846,254 kega, and in 1897 by 
6,890,446 kegs. 

Eleven States made cut nails in 1902, the same number as in 
1901. The following table shows the production of iron and 
Bteel cut nails by States from 1897 to 1902, in kegs of 100 
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pounds. The wire nail production is added to the table. Both 
Pennsylvania and Ohio decreased their production of cut naib 
in 1902 as compared with 1901, but substantial increaees were 
made in West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. 



states— Kegs. 


1897. 


1808. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Pennsylvania..... 
Ohio 


1,067,964 
411,396 

290,203 

1 142,021 

84,000 

164,465 

I 6,760 


768,171 
392,003 

184,942 
127,706 

87,399 
J 

12,000 


920,133 
386,215 

178,006 
149,700 

255,286 
15,000 


777,611 
261,216 

168,469 
155,968 

193,230 
17,000 


833,469 
123,788 

150,222 
179,474 

240,657 
14,630 


762,729 
99,938 

271,862 


West Virginia... 
Indlapa 


liassachusetts 

and N. Jersey 

Illinois 


167,968 


Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Ky. 

Mo., Wis., Col., 
Wyo.,andCal. 


304,990 
86,780 


Total cut nails.. 
Total wire nails. 


2,106,799 
8,997,245 


1,672,221 
7,418,475 


1,904,340 
7,618,130 


1,573,494 
7,238,979 


1,542,240 
9,803,822 


1,633,762 
10,982,246 


Grand total. 


11,104,044 


8,990,696 


9,522,470 


8,807,473 


11,346,062 


12,616,008 



PRODUCTION OP PLATES AND SHEETS. 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in the United 
States in 1902, excluding nail plate, amounted to 2,665,409 gross 
tons, against 2,254,425 tons in 1901, an increase of 410,984 tons, 
or over 18 per cent. Skelp iron and steel are not included in 
our statistics of plates and sheets but are classed with bars, 
hoops, etc. The following table gives the production by States 
of all kinds of plates and sheets in 1901 and 1902, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 



New England 

New York and New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware and Maryland 

West Virginia , 

Kentucky and Alabama 

Ohio 



Indiana, 111., Mich., Mo., Wis., Col., and California... 



1901. 



Total 



2,264,426 



1902. 



416 


4,394 


6,612 


4,846 


1,672,600 


1,808,207 


29,484 


34,282 


31,928 


67,072 


47,603 


66,823 


294,266 


404,902 


271,816 


284,883 



2,666,409 



The production of "black plates for tinning" alone in 1902, 
which is included above, was 365,743 gross tons, against 398,026 
tons in 1901, a decrease of 32,283 tons, or over 8 per cent. Of 
the production in 1902 Pennsylvania made over 48 per cent. 
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■gainst over 49 per cent, in 1901. Ohio, Indiana, West Vir- ^^H 
ginia, MaryUiid, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri also made ^^M 
bUck plates for tinning in 1902 in the order named. ^^M 

PRODUCTION OF TINPLATES AMD TERNE PLATRS. ^^M 

Tlie duty on tinplates and terne platen provided for in the ^^H 
tariff act of 1890 went into effect on July 1, 1891. From that ^H 
date until the close of the fiscal year ending ou June 30, 1897, ^^M 
the statistics of our production of tinplates and terne plates were ^^M 
Wgularly collected for the Treasury Department by the late Coi. ^^M 
tra Ayer, special agent. From the data thus obtained and from ^^H 
other sources of information we have prepared the following ^^H 
table of our production of tinplates and terne plates in the ^^H 
calendar years 1891 to 1901. We have added an estimate of ^^M 
the production in 1902, but in a short time we hope to have ^^H 
■ definite figures for that year. The production of tin dipping ^^M 
^^mta is included in all the figures that are given. ^^M 


f (Mondu ;wcm. 


Oro-wmi. 


CBlendkr rrao. 


H 


■ 1891 (Iwt >li montlu). 


Me 

18,808 
S5,1S2 
74,360 
11S,86S 

160,S68 




SS6,S93 ^^M 

iin,6» ^^B 

m,ooo ^^m 








1800 „ 




1902 (eniniftte) 




■ PBODITCTIOM OF ALL ROLLED IRON AND STEEt,. ^^H 

W By the phrase rolled iron and steel we include all iron and ^^H 
Bteel rolled into finished forms, as follows: (1) all sizes of iron ^H 
and steel rails; (2) plate and sheet iron and steel; (3) iron and ^^M 
Steel plates for cut nails and cut spikes ; (4) wire rods ; (5) iron ^^| 
and steel structural shapes; (6) bar, bolt, hoop, skelp, rolled ^H 
axles, fish plates, rolled armor plate, and other rolled products. ^H 
Forged armor plale, hammered axles, and other forgings are not ^H 
Included, nor such intermediate rolled forms as muck bars, billets, ^H 
and tinplat« and sheet bars. ^^H 
The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished forma ^H 
Id the United States in 1902 was 13,944,116 gross tons, against ^H 
12,849,327 tous in 1901, an increase of 1,594,789 tons, or almost ^H 
18 per cent. Twenty-six titatea rolled either iron or steel or both ^H 
iron and steel in 1902, the same number as in 1901. The fol- ^H 
lowing table gives the total production by States of rolled iron ^^| 
mod steel in 1901 and 1902. in gross tons. ^H 
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States. 
QrosB tons. 


1001. 


1902. 


States. 
Gross tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


Me. and Mass... 


166,100 

48,043 

182,948 

143,367 

6,962,668 

68,242 
301,446 

29,026 
201,264 
166,606 

30,214 
109,391 


173,463 

96,200 

181,443 

139,310 

7,642,636 

61,409 
339,773 

41,329 
247,812 
170,320 

26,398 
131,298 


Ohio 


1,666,996 
399,707 

1,442,166 

103,063 

181,867 

37,182 

197,980 

1 32,162 


2,019,962 
416 049 


R.I. and Conn.. 


Indiana 


New York 


Illinois 


1,636,806 

89,297 

232,762 

64,741 

200,771 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vinrinia. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Col. and Wy... 

Wash., Ore., 

and Cal 


West Virginia.. 
Kentucky 


36,367 


T<kTin ATlH dn. 








AlAhama. 


Total 


12,349,327 


13,944,116 





Pennsylvania made almost 65 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of rolled iron and steel in 1902, against over 56 per cent 
in 1901 ; Ohio over 14 per cent., against over 12 per cent, in 
1901 ; niinob over 11 per cent, in each year ; and Indiana al- 
most 3 per cent, against over 3 per cent, in 1901. No other 
State made 2.5 per cent, in either year. Minnesota and Kansas, 
both of which States have rolling mills, did not produce any 
rolled iron or steel in 1901 or 1902, but Minnesota made a 
small quantity of direct steel castings in both years. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF ROLLED IRON AND STEEL. 

The total production of all kinds of iron and steel rolled into fin- 
ished forms in the United States from 1887 to 1902 is given below. 



Years. 
Gross tons. 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 



Iron and 
steel rails. 



2,139,640 
1,403,700 
1,622,204 
1,885,307 
1,307,176 
1,651,844 
1,136,458 
1,021,772 
1,306,135 
1,122,010 
1,647,892 
1,981,241 
2,272,700 
2,386,682 
2,874,639 
2,947,933 



Ban, hoops, 




skelp, and 


Wire rods. 


shapes. 




2,184,279 




2,034,162 


279,769 


2,374,968 


363,851 


2,618,660 


457,099 


2,644,941 


536,607 


3,033,439 


627,829 


2,491,497 


537,272 


2,155,875 


673,402 


3,005,765 


791,130 


2,731,932 


623,986 


3,081,760 


970,736 


3,941,957 


1,071,683 


4,996,801 


1,036,-398 


4,390,697 


846,291 


5,785,479 


1,366,934 


6,683,545 


1,574,293 



Plates and 

sheets, except 

nail plate. 


Cut nails. 
Gross tons. 


603,366 


308,432 


609,827 


289,891 


716,496 


259,409 


809,981 


251,828 


678,927 


223,312 


761,460 


201,242 


674,345 


136,113 


682,900 


108,262 


991,459 


95,086 


965,776 


72,137 


1,207,286 


94,054 


1,448,301 


70,188 


1,903,505 


85,015 


1,794,528 


70,245 


2,254,425 


68,850 


2,665,409 


72,936 



Total. 
Gross tons. 

6,236,706 
4,617,349 
6,236,928 
6,022,876 
6,390,963 
6,166,814 
4,976,686 
4,642,211 
6,189,674 
6,616,841 
7,001,728 
8,513,370 
10,294,419 
9,487,443 
12f,349,327 
13,944,116 
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PBODUCTIOS OK lEON BLOOUB AMD BILLKTS. 

In 1902 there were no forgea in operatioD in tlie United 
States for the mauufacture of blooms and billets directly from 
the ore. In 1901 the blontns and billets ao made amounted to 
2.310 gross tons, against 4.292 tons in 1900, 3,142 tons in 1899, 
1,767 tons in 1898, 1.455 tone in 1897, 1.346 tons in 1896, 40 tons 
in 1895, 40 tons in 1894, 864 tons in 1893, and 2,182 tons in 1892. 
All the ore blooma produced since 1897 were made by the Cha- 
teaugay Ore and Iron Company, of Plattaburgh, New York, at its 
Blandish Iran Works, which wero, however, idle in 1902. 

The iron blooms produced in forges from pig and scrap iron in 
1902, and which were for sale and not intended for the consump- 
tion of the makers, amounted to 12,002 gross tons, against 8,237 
tons in 1901, 8,65fi tons In 1900, 9,932 tons in 1899, 6,345 tons 
in 1898, 7,159 tons in 1897, 6,494 tons in 1896, 7.186 tons in 
1895, 3,221 tons in 1894, and 6,605 tons in 1893. All the pig 
and scrap blooms made in forges from 1895 to 1902. iind in- 
tended to be for sale, were made in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

PBODUCTIOJ* OF ALLEOHENY COrNTV, PENHBYLVANIA. 

The following table gives the number of built and building 
blast furnaces and completed rolling mills and steel works, and 
the production in gross tons of pig iron and crude steel and of 
iron and steel rails and iron and steel structural shapes in AUe- 
igheny county, Pennsylvania, in the last four years. 





1S9». 


IWO. 


1901. 


IKK. 


Fonuces buUt and building.... No. 


34 


34 


37 


40 












RolUng mills and «eel workB..No. 


cs 




63 


oe 




2.606,320 


2,318,871 


2,883,696 


3,094,175 


Frodnctioii of open-hearth Bicel 


1,*70,271 


1,680.249 


3,199,181 


2,503,245 


ProdDodon of cnidble and other 






















4,184,917 
608,017 






6,860,308 
712,286 


Prodncaon of all kind, of rails 


631,487 


711,031 




629,»79 


476,673 


617,308 


77S,U4 



Allegheny county produced in 1902 almost 24 per cent, of the 

[ total production of pig iron in the United States, against over 

' 1 per cent, iu 1901 ; almost 34 per cent, of the total production 

~ r steel ingots and castings, against over 33 per cent, in 

S'orer 44 per cent, of the total production of open-hearth 

ad castings, against over 47 per cent, in 1901 ; over 
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53 per cent of the total production of crucible steel, against al- 
most 57 per cent, in 1901 ; almost 38 per cent, of the total pro- 
duction of all kinds of steel, against over 38 per cent, in 1901 ; 
over 24 per cent, of the total production of all kinds of rails, 
against 24.7 per cent, in 1901; over 59 per cent, of the total 
production of structural shapes, against over 60 per cent, in 
1901 ; and over 32 per cent, of the total production of all kinds 
of rolled products, against over 32.3 per cent, in 1901. 

MILES OF IRON AND STEEL RAIDS IN THE UNITED 8TATB3. 

The following table from Foot's Manual gives the number of 
miles of steam railroad track in the United States from 1880 to 
the end of 1901 which had been laid with steel rails or iron 
rails. In the figures given all tracks of steam railroads are includ- 
ed, but tracks of elevated city passenger railways are excluded. 



Years. 



1S80. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886, 
1887. 
1888. 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



MUesof 
steel rails. 



33,680 

48,984 

66,611 

78,411 

90,162 

98,013 

105,630 

125,349 

138,395 

151,578 

167,458 

174,775 

182,711 

190,718 

197,491 

206,381 

210,290 

215,658 

220,804 

228,976 

238,464 

246,811 



Miles of 
iron rails. 



81,967 
81,471 
74,267 
70,690 
66,252 
62,493 
62,322 
59,586 
52,981 
60,510 
40,694 
39,754 
38,918 
37,135 
35,264 
28,650 
28,440 
26,043 
24,435 
21,387 
19,389 
19,181 



Total miles. 



116,647 
130,466 
140,878 
149,101 
166,414 
160,606 
167,962 
184,936 
191,376 
202,088 
208,152 
214,529 
221,629 
227,853 
232,755 
235,031 
238,730 
241,701 
245,239 
250,363 
257,853 
265,992 



Percentage of 
steel ndls. 



29.1 
37.6 
47.3 
62.6 
67.6 
61.0 
62.9 
67.8 
72.3 
76.0 
80.4 
81.5 
82.4 
83.7 
84.8 
87.8 
88.1 
89.2 
90.0 
91.6 
92.4 
92.7 



IRON AND STEEL SHIPBUILDING. 

In the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1900, there were built in 
the United States 90 steel vessels, and in the fiscal year 1901 
there were built 119 steel vessels and one iron vessel. The gross 
tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal year 1900 was 196,851 
tons, and the gross tonnage of the vessels built in the fiscal year 
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1901 WHS 262,699 tons. In the fiscal year 1902 there were built 
106 steel vessels and ODe iroa vessel, with a gross tonnage of 
280,362 tons. The iron ves^l was built at Wilmington and was 
of 193 tOD«' capacity. Vessels for the United States Navy are Dot 
included in the figures ^ven below, which have been furnished by 
the Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation of 
the Treasury Department. The following table, received from the 
Commissioner, shows the number and gross tonnage of the ves- 
sels launched and officially numbered during the fiscal year 1902. 





BiLUing. 


eteun. 


BMgM. 


Toul. 




No. 


Xmu. 


So. 


Ton*. 


No. 


Tcmi. 


Ma. 
IG 

14 

107 


Tm* 




S 


a,TSfi 


14 
12 

H 


1,976 

662 

33,300 

I4,MS 

ifl,m»r 
i.no 
2G,iig 

399 

8 

33 

14a 

7.686 

ei,6S6 

fl,759 

21,116 

21.I3S 

18.002 

87,727 
10.707 


2 

::; 
= 



;;;;;; 

2 


1.034 






8,000 








PhiUddphU, Pft 


1 


.,.« 


34.PSI 
H.M9 










1,710 








































7,566 








































Orand Bsven, Mich. 







44 








10,707 




T 




ToUl 


8,«W 


103 


270.B32 


1,024 


280,363 



Of the 107 vessels built In the fiscal year above referred to 
49 were built at ports on the Great Lakes, their tonnage amount- 
ing to 161,930 gross tons out of a total tonnage of 280,362 tons. 

The Commissioner also furnishes us with the following details 
of steel vessels built in the United States in the first nine months 
of the present fiscal year, which nine months ended on March 81, 
1903: Number of sailing vessels built, 3, with a total tunnnge of 
7,731 tons ; number of steam vessels built, 62, with a total ton- 
nage of 140,319 tons: total number of sleel vessels built in the 
nine months, 65 : total tonnage, 148,050 tons. These figures and 
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thoae giveD previously eho-K aatiefactory progress in the lust 
few yeara in the building of steel vessels in this coiiutry, not in- 
cludiDg, as already mentioned, the large number of vessels I 
and building for the United States Navy. On January 1, 19( 
there were 72 yards which were equipped fur tbe conetmell 
of iron and steel vessels and 4 yards were l>eing built. 

STATISTICS OF IMMIORATTOS. 

The following official statistics, for which we are indebte 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, Hon. F. P. Sarge 
give the total number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States in the calendar years 1897 to 1902, except those coming 
from the British North American Possessions and Mexico, for 
which countries statistics are not collected. Immigrants to the 
United States who come by vessels entering Canadian porta, and 
who are inspected by oiBcers of our Government at these j 
are, however, included in the figures below, and have been | 
eluded in previous statistics since September 15, 1893. 



Counlrta. 


1897. 


ims, 


tsw. 


im 


IMt. 






38,771 
18,785 

2,104 
31,320 
26,813 
1S,6S2 

1,872 

768 

58,787 

I,«7 
22,070 


39,444 

16,351 
1,671 
60,332 
39,640 
17,886 
2,0»0 
860 
69,890 
1,202 
16,060 


45.844 

17,»89 
1,761 
84,837 
76,114 
31,970 
3,896 
1,210 
82,297 
1. 107 
26,285 


49,632 
20.768 

2,97t 
108,701 
92,486 
51,844 

3,213 

1,890 
111,088 

1,710 
47,923 


45,475 
22,1G9 

2.684 
133.806 
87,384 
38.293 

4,168 

2.315 
143,131 

2,267 
40,900 






3,8M 
18S,afi9 
123.883 
68,173 

6,3ia 

S,*« 

201,269 

9.631 

70,«7 






Riuiia,iDcluding Pol&nd 
Sweden and NotTray 








All other coontri™ 


Total 


222,399 


264,900 


361,318 


472,126 


522,573 


739,380 



There was an increase of S1C,716 in the total immigration of 
1902 over that of 1901. Of the large number of immigrants 
who arrived in 1902 there was a continued increase in the arriv- 
als from both Austria- Hungary and Italy. These two countries 
unitedly sent us in 1902 a total of 386,928 immigrants, or more 
than one-half of tbe year's immigration from all countries. Next 
to Austria-Hungary and Italy Russia sends us the largest num- 
ber of immigrants, and they are nearly all Polish and other 
Jews. Immigrants from Finland are included with Russia for 
the last four years. The increase in the total immigration, from 
222,399 peraons in 1897 to 739,289 persons in 1902, is worthy 
of more attention than it has received or is likely to receive. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1901 AHD 1902. 



BubJeclS. 


mi. 


1902. 




16,87e,SM 














Piwiuction of Irou aud fittel Stractoral Bhnpeg, 








1,013,160 
1,365,934 




Production of Irou and Steel Win: Boda, grow tun*. 


1,674,293 


ProductioD of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, eioept 










3,666,408 








1,S42,2W 


1,633,763 


PmdnctioD of Iron and Steel Wire Naili, keg> of 






10,983,846 


Produvtion of Bar, Bolt, Hoop, Bkelp, Rolled Axles, 








6,383,319 


Production of all Rolled Iron and Steel, including 






9,474,888 


10,996,183 


Produi^tiou of all Boiled Iron and Steel, iocladiug 








12,3«,SS7 

2,870,816 

2,093 










6,029 




1,780 


6,612 




3,874,639 

8,713,302 

4,666,809 

98,613 

e,47t 


2,947,033 












ProducUon of Blister and Patented Stetl, gi«n tons.. 


8,386 










30I.6M 






317,570 


390,836 


Production of Ore, Pig, and Scrap Blooms for sale, 














399,291 


366,000 




$20,396,016 


¥41,468,826 
$07,892,036 






28,887,478 




1,106,470 












Shipuenla of Pumurlvauia Authracita, gro» torn.. 


60,242,560 
63,668,601 




31,300,390 






2,651,381 

6,136,946 

6,000 




7,383,393 

4.906 


UilM of New lUilroad built (esUiaate for 1903) 




632,673 


789.289 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, AND 1902, BY STATES. 



TJu following statistics, giving the total production of pig iron in the UniUd 
Stales for the past five years, have been collected directly from the manu- 
facturers by the American Iron and Steel Association. 



TOTAL PBODUCTION OF PIG IRON FBOM 1898 TO 1902.* 



States. 



Maflsachusetts... 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia > 

North Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

West Virginia .. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Washington 



Total. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1898. 



3,661 
6,336 
228,011 
100,681 
6,637,832 
190,974 
283,274 

13,762 

1,083,676 

6,178 

192,699 

100,724 

263,439 

1,986,358 

1,365,898 

147,640 

172,781 



141,010 



11,773,934 



1899. 



2,476 
10,129 
264,346 
127,698 
6,668,878 
234,477 
366,491 

j 17,836 

1,083,906 

6,803 

187,868 

119,019 

346,166 

2,378,212 

1,442,012 

134,443 

\ 203,175 



138,880 



13,620,703 



1900. 



3,310 
10,233 
292,827 
170,262 
6,366,936 
290,073 
490,617 

28,984 

1,184,837 

10,160 

166,768 

71,662 

362,190 

2,470,911 

1,363,383 

163,712 

184,794 
169,204 



13,789,242 



1901. 



3,386 
8,442 
283,662 
166,746 
7,343,267 
303,186 
448,662 

27,333 

1,226,212 

2,273 

166,697 

68,462 

337,139 

3,326,426 

1,696,860 

170,762 

207,651 
203,409 



1902. 



15,878,364 



3,860 
12,086 
401,369 
191,380 
8,117,800 
303,229 
537,216 

32,316 

1,472,211 

8,096 

183,006 

110,726 

392,778 

3,631,388 

1,730,220 

166,213 

273,987 
269,930 



17,821,307 



PRODUCTION OP ANTHRACITE AND MIXED ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 

PIG IRON FROM 1898 TO 1902. 



Stateii 


Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 




1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


New York 




1 163,853 

1,420,618 
16,081 


( 60,859 

} 168,762 

1,440,139 

17,288 


1 191,254 

1,518,536 
2,738 




New Jersey 


100,681 
1,102,592 


196,472 


Pennsylvania 


919,775 


Maryland 










Total 


1,203,273 


1,699,662 


1,677,048 


1,712,627 


1,116,247 
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PBODUCnON OF ALL K1SD8 OF PIG IBOS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.— CoNTiNvBD. 





OF CHABCOAL PIO IBOM FROM 


1898 TO 1903. 






Otom u 


>iu ol 2,340 pouDtb. 




BUMS. 


im. 


1899. 


I9«l. 


190L 


ISCQ. 




3,661 
6.336 
6,600 
3,1»1 
3,10« 

13,70! 
36,784 

6.178 
17,483 

a,s5i 

147,640 
j 47,693 


2,476 
10,129 
7, ISO 
3,731 

[ 1,708 

41,688 
6,803 

26,037 

6,478 

134,443 

43,174 


3,StO 
10,233 

7.920 
3,423 

6,976 

22,878 
67,632 
10,150 
3, 1 IB 
7,737 
163,713 

43,786 


3,386 
8,4« 
23,606 
4,761 

6,096 

37,333 
63,010 
2,27S 
2,B17 
I0,0«7 
170,762 

49.496 


3,360 
13,086 
34,207 

4,330 












4,400 




31,686 










} 6,283 




10,798 






65,698 










296,7Kl 


284,766 


339,874 


360.147 


378,604 
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STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON UNSOLD AT THE 

CLOSE OF 1899, 1900, 1901, AND 1902. 



These stcUUtics represent only unsold slocks in the hands of makers or their 
agents, including stocks controlled by the manufacturers in warrant yardSf 
and do not include other warrant stocks, or stocks in the hands of consumers, 
or pig iron made for the use of the milkers, or foreign pig iron held in bond. 



States and Districts. 



New England. 

New York 

New Jersey ... 



Lehigh Valley 

SchuylkiU Valley 

Upper Susquehanna Valley.., 
Lower Susquehanna Valley . , 

Juniata Valley 

Allegheny County 

Shenango Valley 

Miscellaneous bituminous 

Charcoal 



Total for Pennsylvania. 



P 
g 



Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. 

Alabama 

Kentucky and West Virginia 

Tennessee , 



Mahoning Valley 

Hocking Valley and miscellaneous. 

Lake Counties 

Hanging Rock bit. and charcoal... 



Total for Ohio. 



O 



Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Illinois and Wisconsin 

Missouri and Colorado 

Pacific States 



Grand total. 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1899. 



1,199 

18,229 

360 



372 
3,861 

286 
8,731 
3,638 



1,287 
4,026 



22,090 



6,979 
179 
7,262 
1,302 
3,259 



1,712 
933 



1,983 



4,628 



1900. 



2,791 
34,260 
11,600 



41,664 
21,896 

I 21,102 

4,816 

1,082 

22,742 

18,003 

3,692 



134,996 



I 24,613 

8,741 
49,394 

6,673 
16,174 



80,792 

9,460 

10,761 

20,618 



121,621 



2,952 



63,429 



32,708 



1901. 



684 

4,907 

648 



3,783 
4,766 

1,409 
600 

4,017 
3,139 
3,046 



20,760 



8,477 

1,066 
4,393 
3,166 
1,361 



8,343 

1,671 
8,285 



18,299 



442,370 



6,906 



70,647 



1902. 



229 

2,661 

700 



160 
400 

2,256 
1,698 



718 



5,122 



6,791 

22,404 
1,125 
3.554 



2,503 



1,964 



4,467 



2,908 



49,951 



STOCKS ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. 



Bituminous 

Anthracite and anth. and coke mixed.. 

Charcoal 

Mixed charcoal and coke 

Total 



28,217 
23,419 
11,793 


261,407 

110,127 

62,578 

8,268 


42,426 

12,007 

15,960 

264 




63,429 


442,370 


70,647 



38,645 
4,080 
7,226 

• ••••»•••• 

49,961 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITPID STATPIS STEEL CORPORATION. 



With the iLnglc eicoplltni of Iron ore the itUl 

careAill; compiled fram the reMiini of prnducliun mule lo the American Iron *Dd 

[ Sleet AisdclBUDD for Ibe whole or tbe enlGndiir yciir 1901 by all Ibo oonnllueDl com- 

I pkniea at the Cnlted State* Bleel Corpomlion. IncluilliiB the period prior to It* or 

CUilutloD. and bf ail other inm and steel manuractnring rompuiiea. The elatlitlra 

iron ore shlpmenla aiid production in IDOl hive b«eii obtained finm the Corporo- 

tlon [tacir and fn>m ainhentlc data contained In our Annual Stntletlcat Report for IWl. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CANADIAN IRON 
TRADE FOR 1902. 



PROnCCTION OF pro IKOH IN CANADA. 

The American Irou and Steel AMOciation haa received from 
the mauufaulurera the statistics of the production of pig iron in 
Canada in 1902. They show an increase of 74,58] gross tons, or 
over 30 per cent,, ae compared with the production in 1901. 

The total production in 1902 amounted to 319,557 gross tons, 
against 244,H7(n tons in 1901 and 86,090 tons in 1900. In the 
Grst half of 1902 the production was 157,804 tone and in the 
second half it was 161.753 tons, a gain of only 3,949 tons. Of 
the total production in 1902, 302,712 tons were made witii coke 
and 16,845 tons with charcoal. A little over one-third of the 
total production was basic pig irou, namely, 107,315 tons. The 
Bessemer pig iron made amounted to about 9,000 tune. Bpiegel- 
eisen and ferro-manganese have not been made since 1899. 

The following table gives the total proiluction of all kinds of 
pig iron in Canada from 1894 to 1902, the statistics fur each 
year having been received directly from the manufacturers. 
Prior 10 1894 the statistica of the production of pig iron in 
the Dominion of Canada were not collected by this Association. 



!«.. 


"^'^u.' 


Venn. 


OrtMXaiu. 


Yean. 


aro^ton. 




41,7St 

37,829 
60.030 




5S,796 
S8,75S 

M.077 




86,090 










1889 




319,667 









On December 31, 1902, the uusoM stocks of pig iron in 
Canada amounted to about 20,000 gross tons, as compared vnth 
69.472 tons at the close of 1901 and 12,465 tons at the close of 
1900. Of the unsold pig iron on hand on December 31, 1902, 
over 19,000 tons were coke pig iron. 

On December 31, 1902, Canada had 14 completed blast fur- 
naces, of which 7 were in blast and 7 were idle. Of this total 
9 were equipiwd to use coke for fuel, 4 to use charcoal, and 1 
to use mixed charcoal and coke. In addition 1 charcoal and 5 
coke furnaces were being built or ivcre partly erected on Decem- 
ber 31, but work ou some of the coke furunces was suspended. 
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The Algoma Steel Company, Limited, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, one of the constituent companies of the Consolidated 
Lake Superior Company, commenced the erection of two char- 
coal and two coke furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie in 1901. The 
charcoal furnaces were to be 70 by 14 feet and the coke furna- 
ces 90 by 21 feet. Subsequently work on the coke furnaces was 
suspended and one of the building charcoal furnaces was convert- 
ed into a coke furnace, the size being changed from 70 by 14 feet 
to 80 by 15} feet. The company now expects to have its char- 
coal furnace ready for blast in June and its coke furnace in July. 

The Cramp Steel Company, Limited, has put in the founda- 
tions for a blast furnace at Collingwood, Simcoe county, Ontario. 
The company expects to have the furnace ready for operation 
in the fall of 1903. Coke from the United States will be used 
for fuel and Bessemer pig iron will be made. The daily capac- 
ity of the fnmace will be about 250 gross tons. 

The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, of New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, broke ground in June, 1902, for a new 
furnace at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. The fur- 
nace will be 85 by 17 feet and will have a daily capacity of 
about 200 tons of basic and foundry pig iron. Coke will be 
used and red and brown hematite ore will be obtained from 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. It is expected that the furnace 
will be ready for blast in September, 1903. The company now 
has a furnace at Ferrona, with an annual capacity of 33,000 tons. 

The Londonderry Iron and Mining Company, Limited, of Lon- 
donderry, Nova Scotia, is the successor to the Londonderry Iron 
Company, Limited. It is rebuilding Furnace A, at Acadia Iron 
Mines, and expects to blow it in in July, 1903. The furnace 
will be 75 by 17 feet and will have an annual capacity of 48,000 
tons of foundry iron. The company does not contemplate blow- 
ing in Furnace B in the near future, but may rebuild it later on. 

PRODUCTION OF STEEL IN CANADA. 

The total production of steel ingots and castings in Canada in 
1902 was 182,037 gross tons, against 26,084 tons in 1901, an 
increase of 155,953 tons. Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots 
and castings were made in each year. Almost all of the open- 
hearth steel reported in 1902 was made by the basic process. The 
direct castings made in 1902 amounted to 5,288 tons. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of steel 
ingots and castings in Canada from 1894 to 1902, in gross tons. 
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T«t,. 
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Tew. 


arOM tODi. 




83.686 

17.000 
10,000 




18.W0 

31.640 
22,000 












36,084 

















The large increHse in the production of steel in Caiiada in 
1902 over 1901 was caused by the atarting up of the new open- 
hearth steel plant of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, at Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, which first pro- 
duced 8t«el on December 31, 1901, and of the new Bessemer 
plant of the Algoma Steel Company, Limited, at Sault Ste, Ma- 
rie, Ontario, at which steel was firel maile on February 18, 1902. 
The latter compiiny has two G-groas-tou Bessemer converters, 
which were operated for a few months in 1902, prodnciug in all 
44,537 gross tons of ingole. The company also has a rail mill 
which first made Bessemer steel rails on May 5, 1902, and which 
b1«o ran for a few months in that year, producing 32,S78 tons. 
Id addition this company produced l,5o8 Ions of other rolled 
products in 1902, The Dominion Iron and Steel Company made 
99,377 tons of basic open-hearth steel ingots, 48 tons of steel 
castings, and 86,424 tons of blooms, billets, and slabs. It did not 
make steel rails. It has ten SO-gross-tou open-hearth furnaces, 

PRODUCTION OP ROLLED IRON AND STEEL IN CANADA. 

The production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel rails in 1902 
amounted to 33,950 gross tons, against S91 tons of open-hearth 
raits in 1901 ; structural shapes, 423 tons, against 4,388 tons in 
1901 ; cut nails mode by rolling mills and steel works having 
cut-nail factories connected with their plants, 114,685 kegs of 100 
pounds, against 126,891 kegs in 1901 ; plates and sheets, 2,191 
tons, against 2,857 tons in 1901 ; all other rolled products, exclud- 
ing muck and scrap bars, blooms, billets, sheet bars, etc., 119,801 
tons, against 98.206 tons in 1901, Changing the cut-nail produfr 
tion to gross tons, the total quantity of all kinds of irou and 
steel rolled into finished forms in Canada in 1902 amounted to 
161,485 tons, against 112,007 tons in 1901. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of iron 
and steel rolled into finished forms in Canada from 1895 to 1902. 



Yeu*. 


GroMtcnt. 


Yvm. 
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Qnm tod. 




M.40a 
75,048 
77,081 
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On December 31, 1902, there were 19 completed rolliDg mills 
and steel works in Canada and 1 plant was being erected. Of 
the completed plants 2 were equipped for the manufacture of 
steel castings only, 4 for the manufacture of Bessemer or open- 
hearth steel ingots and rolled products, and 13 for the manu&c- 
ture of rolled products only. The plant in course of construction 
was being equipped for the manufacture of Bessemer and open- 
hearth ingots and finished rolled products. 

The Canada Switch and Spring Company, Limited, of Mon- 
treal, ha£i changed its name to the Montreal Steel Works, Limit- 
ed, and has practically discontinued the manufacture of steel 
castings by the Bessemer process and will hereafter make steel 
castings by the open-hearth process only. Its Bessemer castings 
were produced in a 3,000-pound modified acid converter, which 
was first put in operation in 1897. In 1901 the company erected 
and put in operation one 15-gross-ton acid open-hearth furnace, 
and in 1903 it built another 15-ton acid furnace. Nearly all 
the steel castings made by the company in 1902 were produced 
by the open-hearth process. 

The Page-Hersey Iron and Tube Company, Limited, is erect- 
ing a plant at Guelph, Ontario, for the manufacture of wrought- 
iron pipe. It is the intention of the company to add in the 
near future a number of puddling and busbeling furnaces and 2 
trains of rolls (one 12 and one 16-inch) and to manufacture 
skelp for use in its pipe mill. Small quantities of bar iron may 
also be made. The plant will have an annual capacity of about 
17,000 gross tons of finished rolled material and 15,000 tons of 
wrought-iron pipe. 

The Cramp Steel Company, Limited, expects to have two 18- 
grpss-ton basic open-hearth steel furnaces and 2 trains of rolls 
(one 10 and one 18-inch) in operation at its new plant at CoUing- 
wood, Ontario, late in the spring of 1903. When completed the 
works will make steel rails, beams, plates, merchant bar iron, 
rods, shafting, etc. 

The rolling mill formerly located at Guelph, Ontario, and op- 
erated by the Guelph Iron and Steel Company, Limited, was re- 
moved to London, Ontario, in the fall of 1902, and is now being 
operated at the latter place by the London Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Limited. A 14-inch roughing mill has been added, and 
the plant can now turn out annually about 15,000 gross tons of 
merchant bar iron and steel and 6,000 tons of bolts, nuts, and 
hinges. Operations at London were commenced in March, 1903. 



PRODUCTION OF COAL, IROiN ORE, PIG IRON, 
AND STEEL IN LEADING COUNTRIES. 



STATISTICS TO THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST YEAR 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

We present herewith complete statistics of the production of 
pig iron, steel, iron ore, and coal in the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium to the close of 1901, and 
also of the production of irua ore iu Algeria, beginning in most 
cases as far back as authentic statistics are av^lable. We aleo 
add for the United Stales statistics of the production of coke to 
the close of 1901 and of the shipments of Connellsville and Po- 
cahontas Flat Top coke; also statistics of the shipmeuls of Lake 
Superior and of Cuban iron ore and of the production of Corn- 
wall iron ore to the Eame date ; also complete statistics of ihe 
imports of iron ore into the LTnited States to the close of 1901 ; 
also tables of the average prices of pig iron and steel rails in 
the Uuited Stales for a long series of years, ending with 1901. 

PRODOCriON OF IRON ORE IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Previous to 1670 no iron ore statistics for the Uuited States 
are complete The figures for 1870 and 18S0 are for census years 
ending on May 31 of those years. For 1889 (census year) and 
subsequent years they are for calendar years. Since 1889 the sta- 
tisUcs have been compiled by Mr. John Birkinbiue for the Divis- 
ion of Mineral Resources of the United States Geological Survey. 
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OroM totu. 




!,081,a91 
7,130,383 
U,618,M1 
I4,0M,M3 
H, 591, 178 




11,587,628 
11,879.878 
1S,9G7,614 




17,618,046 
19,438,716 
S4.683,17S 
37,fifi3,lSl 
38,SS7,47» 




















1»1 


18B8 







PRODUCTION OF CORNWAI.I, IRON ORE. 

The fallowing table gives the production of iron ore by the 
Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania from 1740 to 1901. Tlie pro- 
duction from 1740 to February, 1864, amounted to 2,524,908 
The figures for 1864 are for 11 months only. 
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Years. 

1740 to 1864. 
1864 (11 moa.)| 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 , 

1874 

1876 



Gross tons. 

2,524,908 
165,915 
114,803 
216,660 
202,755 
165,843 
173,429 
174,408 
176,055 
193,317 
166,782 
112,429 
98,925 



Years. 



1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



OroBs tons. 



137,902 
171,589 
179,299 
268,488 
231,173 
249,050 
309,681 
363,143 
412,320 
508,864 
688,054 
667,210 
722,917 



Yean. 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



OroM tons. 



769,020 
686,302 
668,755 
634,714 
439,705 
871,710 
614,598 
468,059 
419,878 
584,342 
768,152 
558,718 
747,012 



SHIPMENTS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

Three States, MichigaD, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, now com- 
prise the Lake Superior iron-ore region, which was originally 
confined to Michigan alone. Minnesota now leads her sister 
States in production. The following table gives the shipments of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region from 1854 to 1901. The 
word *' shipments" is not synonymous with production in this table. 



Years. 



Gross tons. <, Years. 



1854. 
1865. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1869. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 



3,000 

1,449 

36,343 

25,646 

15,876 

68,832 

114,401 

49,909 

124,169 

203,055 

243,127 

236,208 

278,796 

473,567 

491,449 

617,444 



Oross tons. 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882. 
1883, 
1884, 
1886, 



830,940 

779,607 

900,901 

1,162,458 

919,557 

891,257 

992,764 

1,016,087 

1,111,110 

1,375,691 

1,908,745 

2,306,505 

2,965,412 

2,353,288 

2,618,692 

2,466,372 



Years. 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 



Gross tons. 

3,568,022 

4,762,107 

5,063,877 

7,292,648 

9,003,725 

7,071,053 

9,072,241 

6,065,716 

7,748,312 

10,429,037 

9,934,828 

12,464,574 

14,024,673 

18,251,804 

19,059,393 

20,593,537 



SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE FROM CUBA. 

The first shipment of iron ore from the Province of Santiago, 
Cuba, was made by the Juragua Iron Company to the United 
States in August, 1884. In October, 1892, the Sigua Iron Com- 
pany first commenced to ship iron ore to the United States, and 
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H in 1895 the Spanish -American Iron Company also iirst com- ^^H 
1 menoed shipping iron ore to the United StBtee. The Cuban ^^H 
' 6t«e1 Ore Company for the tiret lime commenced to ship iron ore ^^^H 
in 1901. For the following complete details of iJie Bhipmenta of ^^M 
iron ore from C^iba we are indeht«d to Mr. Joaiah Monroe, the ^^H 
secretary of the Juragua Iron Company. The figures given in- ^^H 
elude a few cargoes of iron ore which were lost at sea, approxi- ^^^| 
mating 16,000 tons. They embrace all ehipmenis since 1884. ^^H 
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74,981 
114,110 
164,492 

84,643 
216,406 
292,001 
322,142 
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3.684.824 


6,932 


20,438 


1,267,786 
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•ThJi oompac]' met with tltuiiiclBl dUuKr and the mines that tt operated In ^^^| 

-UK Dnd UBS are now Idle. ^^H 

tlneludlo^ 1T.I»1 loiu thinped to the United Stam lt> iwl b; the Cuban Scee) ^^H 

Ore Oaoipaiiy, which has quit busineti. Iron otv n»t being round In quantities. ^^^^| 

TOTAL IMPORTS OF IKON ORE INTO THE UNITED STATES. ^^H 

The following table gives the total imports of iron ore into the ^^H 
United Sutes in the fiscal years from June 30, 1871, to June ^^M 
80, 1879, and the imports In the calendar years from January 1, ^^H 
1S79, to December 31. 1901. In 1870 this country for the first ^^M 
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time imported iron ore largely from Europe. Prior to that year 
such iron ore as was imported into this country came chiefly 
from Canada, more than one-half of the total imports coming 
from that country in the calendar years 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
Our imports of iron ore now come chiefly from Cuba. 



Years. 


Oro68 tons, j 


Years. 


Gross tons. ' Years. 

1 


OroflB tons. 


1872 


23,733 

45,981 

67,987 

56,656 

17,284 

30,669 ! 

28,212 

150,197 

284,141 

493,408 

782,887 


1882 


589,655 
490,876 
487,820 
390,786 

1,039,433 . 

1,194,301 
687,470 
853,573 

1,246,830 
912,856 
806,585 


1893 


526,951 
168,541 
524,153 
682,806 
489,970 
187,093 


1873 


1883 


1894 


1874 


1884 


1895 


1875 


1885 


1896 


1876 


1886 


1897 


1877 


1887 


1898 


1878 


1888 


1899 


674,082 


1879* 


1889 


1900 


897,831 
966,950 


1879t 


1890 


1901 


1880 


1891 




1881 


1892 















* Fiscal years end. t Calendar years be^. 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table, compiled from the reports of the United 
States Geological Survey, gives the total production of coke in 
the United States from 1880 to 1901, in net tons of 2,000 pounds. 



Years. 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 



Net tons. 


Years. 

1888 

1889 

1 1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Net tons. 


Years. 
1896 


Net tons. 


3,338,300 


8,640,030 

10,258,022 

11,608,021 ^ 

10,362,688 1 

12,010,829 

9,477,680 

9,203,632 

, 13,333,714 


11,788,773 
13,288,984 
16,047,209 
19,668,669 
20,633,348 
21,795,883 


4,113,760 
4,793,321 
5,464,721 
4,873,805 
5.106.696 


1897 


1898 

1899 


■ 1900 


i 1901 


6,846,369 
7,611,706 















SHIPMENTS OF POCAHONTAS FLAT TOP COKE. 

The following table gives the shipments of Pocahontas Flat 
Top coke from 1883 to 1901, in net tons of 2,000 pounds. 



Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


1883 


23,762 

66,360 

48,571 

69,021 

161,171 

202,808 

310,504 


1890 


499,148 
466,016 
499,777 
639,648 
865,684 
707,697 
999,667 1 


1897 


855.756 


1884 


1891 


1898 


1,276,172 
1,317,246 
1.341 444 


1885 


1892 


1899 

1900 


1886 


1893 


1887 


1894 


1901 


1,279,949 


1888 


1895 




1889 


1896 















IK LKADIKa OOUHTBIEe TO THE CLOSE OF 1901. 



SHIPMENTS OF COKNELLSTILLE COKE. 

The following table, compiled from statistics turnished by Mr. 
H. P. Snyder, editor of tbe ConnellBville Courier, gives the sliip- 
ments of coke from the ConnellBville region in Pennsylvania from 
1880 to 1901, in net tons. Statistics for earlier years are not 
available. Shipments must not be confounded vith production. 



Ve«ra. 


NettoM. 


Yean. 


Nettom. 


Y«in. 


Ket loDi. 




2,205,946 
2,639,002 
3,043,394 
3,652,403 
3,193,106 
3,086,013 
4,180.631 
4,146,989 




4,965,663 
6,930,428 
6,464,166 
4,760,665 
6,329,463 
4,805,628 
6,464,451 
8,244,488 




6,411.602 






















10,129,764 
10,166,334 
12,609,940 




1893 














1887 


1895 








PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED BTATES. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of coal 
in the United States in gross tons from 1870 to 1901. Authen- 
tic statistics for earlier years than 1870 are not available. 



Ymn-ame U,iu. 


■nthiaclW. 


■nd all otbv. 


Tot^. 
Ottm ton*. 


„ ... 


13,973,460 
26,672,160 
28,600,016 
81.868.364 
34,336,409 
33.175,766 
34,238,648 
34,853,077 
87.678.747 
41,624,611 
40.665,16! 
41,489.868 
45,236.902 
46.860.460 
48,185,.S06 
46.368.144 
61,786,123 
48,823,287 
46,974,714 
47.663.076 
63,944,047 
61,221,363 
60,242,660 


15,369.120 
88.360,670 
48,366,341 
60,861,190 
68,631,500 
73,730,639 
64,840,668 
66,016,947 
79,073,227 
91.107.002 
86,432.717 
99,377,073 
106,268,962 
113,264,763 
114,629,671 
106,089,647 
120,641,244 
123,893,103 
131,794,630 
148,742,878 
172,008,917 
189,666,886 
301,631,115 


29,342,680 
03,822.830 
76.866,367 














106,906,296 






101,600.034 
116,851.874 
132,731,618 
136.097,869 


Calendar y««r 1B87 








160,506,964 
160,115,242 
162,814,977 
162,447,791 












171,410,390 
178,709.344 








220,553,664 
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The statistics above given are for the census years 1870 and 
1880, ending on the Slst day of May of each year ; for the cen- 
sus year 1889, ending on the Slst day of December of that year; 
and for the calendar years from 1881 to 1888 and from 1890 to 
1901. Credit is due to the Census Bureau for the statistics for 
census years and to the Division of Mining and Mineral Be- 
sources of the United States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, for the statistics for other years. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The total production of pig iron in the United States in the 
past ninety-two years is shown in the following table. Prior to 
1854 the statistics given were compiled by various Government 
and other statistical agencies. For 1854 and all succeeding years 
the statistics were gathered by the American Iron Association 
and its successor, the American Iron and Steel Association. The 
statistics for 1810, 1840, and 1850 are census figures. The fig- 
ures for 1820 and 1830 are estimates made by early statisticians : 
census statistics for these years are wanting. 



Yean. 



1810 
1820 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
.1832 
'l840 
1842 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 



Gross tons. 



53,908 
20,000 
130,000 
142,000 
165,000 
191,000 
200,000 
286,903 
215,000 
765,000 
800,000 
800,000 
650,000 
663,755 
500,000 
657,337 
700,159 
788,515 
712,640 
629,548 
750,560 



Yean. 



Qross tons. 



1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



821,223 
653,164 
703,270 
846,075 
1,014,282 
831,770 
1,205,663 
1,305,023 
1,431,250 
1,711,287 
1,665,179 
1,706,793 
2,548,713 
2,560,963 
2,401,262 
2,023,733 
1,868,961 
2,066,594 
2,301,215 
2,741,853 
3,835,191 



Yean. 



1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884. 
1885 
1886, 
1887, 
1888 
1889, 
1890 
1891, 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



Gross tons. 



4,144,254 
4,623,323 
4,595,510 
4,097,868 
4,044,526 
5,683,329 
6,417,148 
6,489,738 
7,603,642 
9,202,703 
8,279,870 
9,157,000 
7,124,502 
6,657,388 
9,446,308 
8,623,127 
9,652,680 
11,773,934 
13,620,703 
13,789,242 
15,878,364 



PRICES OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table gives the average yearly prices of leading 
grades of pig iron in the United States from 1844 to 1901. 



IN LEADING COUNTRIES TO THE CLOSE OP 1901. 



I~ 


No-iMy.. 
It Pblla- 
delphi*. 


Yeut. 


N0.IH7., 
ftt Phlla- 
delphis. 


Gray forge 
al PhilB. 
delpblB. 


■I P)tU- 

burgh. 


Beraemer, 
at Pttu- 




29.26 
27.88 
30.25 
28.50 
22.75 
20.88 
21 .38 
22 .6S 
Sti.12 
S6M 
27.7S 
27.12 
26.se 

23..'lfl 
32.75 
20.25 

25,88 
86.25 
58.26 
46.12 
JS.Hg 
44.12 
39.25 
40.93 
83,25 
35,13 
48.88 




t42.T6 
30.25 
26,60 
22.25 
16.88 
17.83 
21.50 
28.G0 
25.12 
36.76 
22 JS 
19.88 
18.00 
18.71 
30.92 
18.88 
17.76 
18.40 
17.52 
16.76 
14.52 
12.06 
13,10 
13,95 
13,10 
ll.flfl 
19.36 
19,98 
16.87 


S21.80 
19.33 
17,71 
16.58 
18.40 
17.78 
19.31 
16.48 
16.82 
14.62 
13.64 
12.73 
10.73 
11.49 
11.00 
10.48 
10.23 
18.60 
18.49 
14.08 


t35.80 
27.16 
23,97 
31.74 
20.60 
18.09 
22.15 
37 .P8 
22.94 
33.84 
19.04 
17.17 
16.37 
18.58 
19.03 
16.99 
15.37 
16.78 
14.06 
12.81 
11.77 
9.75 
10.IN 
10,39 
9.03 
9.18 
18,72 
18.80 
14.20 




IB4B 










1W7- 
















1860 











■iij ■; 








1S82 




B^^ 














■mS:::::::::: 




$18.98 


^ 18M 


























H .... 




14.37 






V IMS 




38 




ia.72 








1»7 












19.03 






Mxm 













FBODUCrriON OF BESSEMER STEEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer eteel in 
s and castings in the United States from 1867 to 1901. 





Qroubnu. 


YewB. 


Grou toot. 


Tbiub. 


arauiotia. 


»M7 . 


2,879 

7,589 
10,714 
37,500 
40.170 
107,239 
153,398 
171,388 
335,283 
489,838 
600.624 
853,773 




829,439 
1,074.282 
1,374,347 
1,514,687 
1,477,345 
1,375,631 
1.619.430 
2,269,190 
2,936.038 
3,611,161 
2,930,204 
3,688,871 


1891 


3,247,417 
4.168,436 
3,216,886 
S,671,31S 






































6,476,316 
6,009,017 
7,688,864 
6,684,770 
8,718,803 






1898,,- 


1876 




387S 








1889 


1«I 


Kp- 
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PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL IN THE UNITED 8TATBS. 

The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel 
ingots and castings in the United States from 1869 to 1901. 



Years. 


Oross tons. \\ Years. 

1 


Gross tons. 


1 Years. 


Gron tons. 


1869 


893 

1,339 

1,785 

2,679 

3,125 

6,250 

8,080 

19,187 

22,349 

32,255 

50,259 


1880 


100,861 
131,202 
143,341 
119,356 
117,516 
133,376 
218,973 
322,069 
314,318 
374,543 
613,232 


1891 


679,763 
669,889 


1870 


1881 


j 1892 


1871 


1$82 


1 1893 


737,890 
784,936 
1,137,182 
1,298,700 
1,608,671 
2,230,292 
2,947,316 
3,398,135 
4,656,309 


1872 


1883 


1894 


1873 


1884 


1 1895 


1874 


1886 


1896 


1875 


1886 


1897 


1876 


1887 


1898 


1877 


1888 


1899 


1878 


1889 


1900 


1879 


1890 


1901 







TOTAL PRODUCTION OF STEEL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The production of steel in the United States in the census 
year 1810 is returned at 917 gross tons. We have no further 
steel statistics until the census year 1860, when 11,838 gross tons 
are reported to have been made. No additional statistics are of 
record until 1863, when the production fell to 8,075 tons. From 
1867 until 1901 the production of all kinds of crude steel, includ- 
ing all kinds of steel castings, and crucible, blister, and other 
kinds of steel, is given below. In 1901 the production of steel 
castings amounted to 317,570 gross tons. 



Years. 


Gross tons. || Years. 


Gross tons. ' 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


1867 


19,643 

26,786 

31,250 

68,750 

73,214 

142,954 

198,796 

215,727 

389,799 

533,191 

569,618 i 

731,977 


1879 


935,273 
1,247,335 1 
1,588,314 1 
1,736,692 
1,673,535 1 
1,550,879 1 
1,711,920 
2,562,503 1 
3,339,071 
2,899,440 1 
3,385,732 i 
4,277,071 


1891 


3,904,240 
4,927,581 
4,019,995 
4,412,032 
6,114,834 
5,281,689 
7,156,957 
8,932,857 
10,639,857 
10.188.329 


1868 


1880 


1892 


1869 


1881 


1893 


1870 


1882 


1894 


1871 


1883 


1895 


1872 


1884 


1896 


1873 


1885 


1897 


1874 


1886 


1898 


1875 


1887 


1899 

1900 


1876 


1888 


1877 


1889 


1901 


13,473,595 


1878 


1890 


• 













PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF BESSEMER STEEL RAILS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The following table gives the annual production in gross tons 
of Bessemer steel rails in the United States from 1867 to 1901, 



IN LEADING COUNTRIES TO THE CLOSE OF 1901. 



together with their average annual price at the worlta in Pennsyl- 
vania and tlie rales of duty impoaed by our Government at vari- 
ous periods ou foreign ateel rails. Pricett are given iii curreucy. 



I 



Yam 


Gre^loiu. 


Prltw. i 


Duty. 




3,277 

6.-161 

8,616 

30,357 

34,163 

SS,9i)l 

115,193 

129,414 

259,099 

368,369 

336,866 

491.427 

610,683 

852,196 

1.187,770 

1,284,067 

1,148.709 

996,983 

»5B,*71 

1,674,705 

3,101,904 

1,386^7 

1,G1D,067 

1.867,837 

1,293,063 

1,637,688 

1,120,400 

1,016,013 

1,299,838 

1,116,958 

1,644,630 

1,976,703 

2,2TH,6S5 

2,383,654 

3.870.816 


fI66.00 
168.60 
132.25 

106.76 
102.60 

iia.00 

130.60 
94.25 
68.76 
69.36 
4S.60 
43.26 
48.26 
67.60 
01.13 
48.60 
37.76 
30.76 
38,60 
34.50 
37.08 
29.83 
29.36 
ai.75 
29.93 
30.00 
28.13 
24.00 
24.33 
28.00 
18.76 
17.63 
28.12 
32.29 
37.38 






46 per cent, ntl volarfm to Jn[i- 
tiarr 1, 1871. 


less 






isra- 

iws 




t«7».h— - 


(38 per ton fruni Jatiuury 1,1871, 
to Aagaa. 1, 1873 ; »26.30 frum 


ISt:rzz:z:: 


Auguat 1, 1873, tn March 3, 
1875 ; $28 from March 3, 1876, 


im. 

a- — 


to Joly 1, 1883. 










JSjTr::": 




MBT- 

igB|.=.^„ 




Sr:::.::::::: 

UH) 


113.44 per ton tram October 6, 

1890, to Augiut 38, 1894. 






18H „ 

UH ..■.■. 

IM; 




.uir».^~ 












i»e 









PRODUCTION OP COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain baa not been depeudent upon any other country 
at any time in her history for nny part of her supply of mineral 
fuel ; she is, iudeed, au exporter of coal in large quantities. The 
following table, compiled from the report* of Hia Majeaty's in- 
spectors of mines, gives the otficial stittistics of the production of 
coal in Great Britain from 1854 to 1901, in groaa Ions. The 
maximum production was attained in 1»00, 
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Yean. 



1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 



Oro68 tons. 



64,661,401 

64,463,070 

66,645,450 

65,394,707 

65,008,649 

71,979,765 

80,042,698 

83,636,214 

81,638,338 

86,292,215 

92,787,873 

98,150,587 

101,630,544 

104,500,480 

103,141,167 

107,427,557 



Years. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 



Qioae tons. 



110,431,192 
117,362,028 
123,497,316 
128,680,131 
126,590,108 
133,306,485 
134,125,166 
134,179,968 
132,612,063 
133,720,393 
146,969,409 
164,184,300 
166,499,977 
163,737,327 
160,757,779 
169,351,418 



Yeara. 


Qton tons. 


1886 


157,518,482 
162,119,812 
169,935,219 
176,916,724 
181,614,288 
185,479,126 
181,786,871 
164,325,795 
188,277,525 
189,661,362 
195,361,260 
202,129,931 
202,054,516 
220.094.781 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


, 1900 


225,181,300 


1901 


219,046,946 



PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following table of the production of iron ore in the United 
Kingdom from 1855 to 1901 has been compiled from Mr. Rich- 
ard Meade's " Coal and Iron Industries of the United Kingdom," 
published at London in 1882, and since 1880 from the *' Mineral 
Statistics" of His Majesty's inspectors of mines. The United 
Kingdom is a large importer of iron ore, chiefly from Spain. 



Years. 



1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 



OrofiS tons. 



9,653,741 

10,483,309 

9,573,281 

8,040,969 

7,880,316 

8,024,205 

7,215,618 

7,562,240 

9,088,960 

10,064,890 

9,910,045 

9,965,012 

10,021,058 

10,169,231 

11,508,525 

14,370,655 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



16,334,888 
15,584,367 
16,577,499 
14,844,936 
15,821,060 
16,841,584 
16,692,802 
15,726,370 
14,379,735 
18,026,050 
17,446,066 
18,031,957 
17,383,046 
16,137,887 
16,417,982 
14,110,013 



Years. 



Gross tons. 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 



13,098,041 
14,590,713 
14,546,105 
13,780,767 
12,777,689 
11,312,675 
11,203,476 
12,367,308 
12,615,414 
13,700,764 
13,787,878 
14,176,938 
14,461,330 
14,028,208 
12,275,198 



PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following table gives the official Government statistics of 
the production of pig iron in the United Kingdom from 1740 to 



IN LEADING COUNTHIK8 TO THE CLOSE OF 1901. 



11901. As lliere has l»eeii no noteworthy iron industry in Ireland 
usiuce about 1740 the figures given id the table relate to the pro- 
1 of pig iron by England, Scotland, nnd Wales. Ireland 
I some iron ore but ita fuel resources are not exten^ve. 



^K^^i~ 


G««to«. 


YeWB, 


aroM ions. 


Yam. 


ttroMWM. 




17,860 

68,800 
126,079 
a«,861 
326,000 

400,000 

466,168 

681,367 

6»0,000 

703,1M 

677,417 

700,000 

1,000,000 

1.248,781 

1,306,400 

1,0M,138 

1,216,350 

l,B9fl,e08 

1,612,600 

l,m,608 

2,701,000 

3,0«B,838 

8,218,154 


185fi 


3,686,877 
3,669,447 
8,466,0a4 
3,713,904 
3,826,762 
3,712,390 
3,943,489 
4,610,040 
4,787,951 
4,826,254 
4,623,897 
4.781,023 
4,970,306 
6,445,767 
6,963,515 
fl,93r,179 
6,741,929 
6,568,461 
5,991,408 
6,366,463 
6.665,997 
8,608,664 
8,381,051 


- 


5,896,337 
7,749,233 




































7,811,727 












































1890 




















'■■ 








■ Sa 




1894 


7,437,342 

7.703,469 


Kw 














1897. 








8,609.719 








ISM .. , 






8,969.681 
7,928,647 















•RODDCnOH OP BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS IW GREAT BBITAIS. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots from 1868 to 1901 has 
ll>een as follows, in gross tons. Steel castiiigx are not iucluded. 
I There are no trustworthy statistics for earlier years. 



yein. 


Qioutoiu. 


Vomi. 


O^u^. 


Yrara. 


Oroai! toM. 




110.000 
180,000 
316,000 
329,000 
410,000 
496.000 
540,000 
820.000 
700.000 
750,000 
807.627 
834,511 




1,044,862 
1,441.719 

[,673,649 
1.563,380 
1,299.676 
1,304,127 
1,670,530 
2,089,403 
3,033,794 
3,140,791 
2,014,843 
1,843.006 




1,600,810 






































1,884,166 
1,769,386 
1,825,07* 
1,746.004 
1,606,263 














1878 




1900 


1877 












Cn.„ 


1891 
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PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL INGOTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The production of open-hearth steel ingots in Great Britain has 
been as follows from 1873 to 1901. Steel castings are not includ- 
ed. Statistics for earlier years are wanting. In 1894 the produc- 
tion of open-hearth steel first exceeded that of Bessemer steeL 



Yean. 


Gro6B tons. 


Years. 


Groes tons. 


Years. 


Gfoss tons. 


1873 


77,500 '• 
90,500 ' 
88,000 
128,000 
137,000 ; 
175,500 
175,000 
251,000 
338,000 ! 
436,000 1 


1883 


455,500 

475,250 

583,918 

694,150 

981,104 

1,292,742 

1,429,169 

1,564,200 

1,514,538 

1,418,830 

1 


1893 


1,456,309 
1,675,318 
1,754,737 
2,317,565 
2,601,806 
2,806,600 
3,080,251 
3,156,050 
3,297,791 


1874 


1884 


1894 


1875 


1885 


1895 


1876 


1886 


1896 


1877 


1887 


1897 


1878 


1888 


1898 


1879 


1889 


1899 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1881 


1891 


1901 


1882 


1892 













The statistics of the production of Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel ingots in Great Britain have been collected by Mr. J. S. 
Jeans, secretary of the British Iron Trade Association. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OP STEEL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following table, compiled from statistics published by the 
British Iron Trade Association, gives the production of all kinds 
of crude steel in Great Britain from 1873 to 1901. We have 
added to the production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots 
an estimated annual production of crucible steel and of all other 
kinds of steel. Steel castings are not included in the table. 



Years. 



1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 



Gross tons. 

653,500 

710,500 

788,000 

908,000 

967,000 

1,063,027 

1,089,511 

1,375,382 

1,859,719 

2,189,649 



Years. 



1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 



Gross tons. 

2,088,880 
1,854,926 
1,968,045 
2,344,670 
3,150,507 
3,405,536 
3,669,960 
3,679,043 
3,256,543 
3,019,640 



Years. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 



GioGB tons. 

8,049,763 
3,210,702 
3,389,962 
4,233,397 
4,685,961 
4,665,986 
4,956,325 
5,001,064 
5,000,000 



PRODUCTION OF COAL AND LIGNITE IN GERMANY. 

The following table, for the details of which we are indebted 
for the earlier years to Dr. Hermann Wedding and for later 



IN LEADING COUNTRIES TO THE CLOSE OP 1901. 



yeare to Dr. H. Rentzsch, gives the total production of coal and 
lignite iii Germany and Luxemburg from 1848 to 1901, in metric 
tons. About one-fourth of the annual production of coal in Ger- 
many and Luxemburg is brown coal, or lignite. 



I 

I 



Yean. 


Metric toiu. 


Te»r,. 


Metric toni. 


Ye«i. 


Metric (oni. 




6.800,985 
10,714,6M 
14.887,121 
16,TS0,«a 
lS,TSe,Ml 
iM.660,677 
2S,See,208 
35,81S,8i» 
28,662.783 
28,182,806 
80,802,889 
32,879,128 
34,S49,B!3 
M,003,0O4 
37,856,110 




42,324,487 
46,148,194 
46,668,145 
47,804,054 
49,560,461 
48,229,883 
60,619,899 
63,470,718 
69,118,036 
61,640,485 
66,878,211 
70,442,848 
72,118,820 
73,676,616 
73,682,BM 














. 


1H74 




84,973.330 




1876- 








94.261,278 














96,426,163 

98,806,702 








IHAB 












US, 471,104 

120,474,486 








IBM 








1S84 


1899 
















162.628,931 









Of the total production of coal and lignite in Germany and 
Luxemburg in 1900 there were 40,498,019 metric tons of brown 
coal, or lignite, and of the total production in 1901 there were 
44,211,902 tonfl of brown coal. Germany exports considerable 
quantities of coal to Austria, Holland, and Belgium. 

PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN GERMANY. 

The production of iron ore in Germany and Luxemburg from 
1869 to 1901 is given by Dr. Rentzsch as follows, in metric tons. 
Germany importa and exports iron ore in considerable quantities. 



Yean. 


Uctrle lODi. 


Yearn. 


Metric coiu. 


Yean. 


Metric torn. 




4,083,807 
3.889,222 
4,868,026 
6,896,674 
6.177,676 
6,137,468 
4,730,862 
4,711,982 
4.980,048 
6,462,066 
6.859.438 




7,238.640 
7,673,772 
8,263,254 
8,758,617 
9,006,796 
9,167,868 
8,435,768 
9,361,106 
10,««4,307 
11,002,187 
11,406,132 












11,638,133 
11,467,638 
12,392,066 
12,349,600 
































15,465,979 
15,901,263 
17.989,636 

I8.9H3M 
16.570.268 




















1878 


1890 


1801 



lu his admirable and invaluable volume on " Coal and Iron in 
All Coimtries," prepared for the Paris Universal Exposition of 
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1878, Johann Pechar gives the production of iron ore in Ger- 
many and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg at various periods 
prior to 1869 as follows: 1848, 693,725 metric tons; 1853, 903,- 
236 tons; 1857, 1,962,054 tons; 1862, 2,216,028 tons; 1866, 
2,996,148 tons; 1867, 3,264,464 tons; and 1868, 3,634,302 tons. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN OERMANT. 

The production of pig iron in Grermany and Luxemburg in 
1844 is said by Dr. Wedding to have amounted to only 171,000 
metric tons, and Herr Pechar says that in 1848 it amounted to 
205,342 tons. It was not until 1866 that the production reached 
1,000,000 tons, in which year it is said by Dr. Wedding to have 
amounted to 1,046,954 tons. Since 1869 it has been as follows, 
in metric tons, according to Dr. Rentzsch, of Dresden-Blasewitx, 
the statistician of the Verein Devischer Euen und Stahi InduArir 
eller, who has verified for us the figures in the following table. 



Years. 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 



Metric tons. 



Years. 



1,409,429 
1,391,124 
1,563,682 
1,988,395 
2,240,575 
1,906,263 
2,029,389 
1,846,345 
1,781,989 
2,147,641 
2,226,587 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 



Metric tons, j 


Years. 


Metric toot. 


2,729,038 
2,914,009 
3,380,806 
3,469,719 
3,600,612 
3,687,434 
3,528,657 
4,023,953 
4,337,121 
4.524.558 


1891 


4,641,217 
4,937,461 
4,986,003 
5,380,039 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


5,464,501 
6,872,575 
6,881,466 
7,312,766 
8,143,132 
8,520,541 
7,860,893 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


4,658,450 


1901 



Adding the production of pig iron by Great Britain in 1901 to 
that of Germany and Luxemburg, and reducing metric tons of 
2,204 pounds in the above table to gross tons of 2,240 pounds, 
gives us a total production of pig iron by both countries in 1901 
of 15,665,310 gross tons, or 213,044 tons less than the production 
of 15,878,354 tons of pig iron by the United States in that year. 

PRODUCTION OF FINISHED STEEL IN GERMANY. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of fin- 
ished steel in Germany and Luxemburg from 1866 to 1901, in 
metric tons. We are indebted to Dr. Rentzsch for a verification 
of this table. Statistics of Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots 
for early years are not available, but for 1901 they will be found 
on the following page. The production of steel castings in 1901, 
included in the ingot statistics, amounted to 107,210 tons. 



IN LEA^DIKO COFSTKIES TO THE C'U>SK OF 1901. 



I 



YMIt. 


Metric toni. 


YeMi. 


HetrloloDs. 


Teu*. 


Uebtotoni. 




S3,737 

88.689 

»3,m 

10S.753 
133,814 
143,30S 
]H5,58S 
3I0.4Z5 
MI.M7 
3*7.S!r 
577,910 
«2,e43 




483,603 

478,B4i 

634,418 

840,334 

1,003,406 

850,814 

883.519 

893,742 

SM,58fl 

1,183,884 

1.308,674 

1,435,43a 




1,618,783 
1,841,063 








IMS 












2,231,873 

3,608.718 
3.881,318 
3.482,786 

3,863,469 
4,363,831 












































4,835.667 

















The prodiictiou of Bessemer and open-heartli sleel ingots and 
castings in Germany nud Luxemburg in 1901 whs 6.394,222 
metric tons. Aesuming that the production of crucible steel in 
Great Britain ui 1901 amounted to 95,956 gross tons, tbat coun- 
try's total production of crude steel in tliat year would be ex- 
actly 5,000,000 tons, Adding Great Britain's production to that 
of Germany and Luxemburg gives ua for both countries a total 
production in 1901 of 11,293,170 gross tons, or 2,180,425 tons less 
than the output of 13,473,395 tons by the United Slatea in 1901. 

PEODUCTIOK OF COAL AND LIOHITE IK PRANCE, 

The produc^on of coal and lignite in France from 1787 to 
1901 has been as follows. In metric tons, about one ton in fitly 
being lignit«. France is a large importer of coal from Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany. It also imports coke. 



Ymi>. 


Hmrtdion*. 


Yeu.. 


Metric tonfc 


Ymh. 


UMrto toiu. 




31S,000 

8M,ieo 

836,633 
l,0BS,fl»8 
1,883,686 
8,008,383 
4,48S,S«7 
8,808,683 
11,600.404 
U.260.086 

I3,7»,a8e 

13.368,878 
18,484,206 
13,830,808 
13,358,931 




15,803,516 
17,470,341 
16,907,913 
16,956,840 
17,101,448 
18.804,629 
16.960,911 
17.110.979 
10,361,564 
10,786,963 
30,603,704 
31,333,884 
30,033,614 
19,610,630 
19,909,894 




31,387,589 














34,308,600 
36,083,118 
















1877- 










35,660,981 


















1S81 










1807- 








33,366,104 










1S86_ 

1886. -.. 






jfln 


1901 


33.335,302 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN FRANCE. 

All the statistical tables for thb country which we present 
have been compiled in part from statistics furnished hj M. Pin- 
get, of Paris, secretary of the Comity des Forges de France, and 
in part from o£Scial government statistics. The production of 
iron ore in France from 1860 to 1901 (not including Algeria) 
has been as follows, in metric tons. Algeria appears below. 



Yean. 


Metric tons. 


Yea«. 


Metric tons. ; Tears. 


MetrtotoM. 


I860 


3,604,638 
3,658,464 
3,790,168 
3,279,396 
3,005,094 
3,461,672 
2,899,593 
2,099,706 
3,081,026 
3,051,124 
2,616,548 
2,505,870 
2,393,340 


1877 


2,426,278 , 
2,469,953 
2,271,173 
2,874,263 
3,032,070 : 
3,467,251 ; 
3,297,853 i 
2,976,948 | 
2,318,104 ; 
2,285,648 < 
2,579,465 1 
2,841,757 1 
3,070,389 1 


1890 


3,471,718 
3,579,286 
3,706,748 
3,517,438 
3,772,101 
3,679,767 
4.062.390 


1865 


1878 


1891 


1866 


1879 


1892 


1867 


1880 


1893 


1868 


1881 


1894 


1869 


1882 


1895 


1870 


1883 


1896.. 


1871 


1884 


1897 


4,582,236 
4,731,394 
4,985,702 
5,447,694 
4,790,732 


1872 


1885 


1898 


1873 


1886 


1899 


1874 


1887 


1900 


1875 


1888 


1901 


1876 


1889 











PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN ALGERIA. 

The production of iron ore in Algeria, which is now regarded 
as a part of the French Republic, was as follows from 1873 to 
1901, in metric tons. All the iron ore mined in Algeria is ex- 
ported. The figures given below are not included in the produc- 
tion of iron ore in France, given in the preceding table. 



Years. 



1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879, 
1880 
1881 
1882. 



Metric tons. 



444,718 
534,624 
667,286 
611,669 
464,236 
376,838 
417,863 
614,146 
656,646 
667,119 



Yean. 


Metric toDS. 


Years. 


Metric tons. 


1883 


666,980 
492,936 
419,174 
432,761 
437,643 
383,958 
361,800 
474,632 
404,964 
462,603 


1893 


393,921 
343,830 
318,416 
374,476 
441,467 
473,569 
550,941 
601,788 
514.473 


1884 


1894 


1885 


1895 


1886 


1896 


1887 


1897 


1888 


1898 


1889 


1899 


1890 


1900 


1891 


1901 


1892 







PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN FRANCE. 

The production of pig iron in France in the eighty-three years 
from 1819 to 1901 has been as follows, in metric tons. 



IH LEADING 



TO THE CLOSE OF 1901. 



I 

\ 
I 



ttm. 


Metric (oni 1 


Ve»r». 


Metric WM. 


tevt. 


MeOic tona. 




112,500 
266,361 
M7.774 
406,863 
840,2S6 
«4,899 
«9a,S68 
966,896 
l,0BO,8$B 
l.I6«.87S 
1.213,761 
1,203.711 
l,2flO,MS 
1,2!8.IM4 
1,286,808 
1,380,966 




1,I?8,IH 
869,641 
1,217,888 
1,881,628 
1,416,897 
1,448,272 
1,486,212 
1,608,827 
1,621,274 
1,400,286 
1,736,293 
1,886,360 
2,039,067 
2,069,430 
1,871,637 
1,630,648 




1,616.674 






















1,733,964 

1,962,188 
1,897.387 
2.057.258 
2.008,096 
2,069.714 
2,003,888 
2,339.637 
2.484. ISl 
2.625,076 
2.578,401 
2.714,298 
2.3S8.823 

















































































OF FINISHEO BTEEL IH FRANCE. 

M. Pinget informH ue that complete Btatistics of the production 
of Beseemer, open-heurth, and other eteel in the form of ingotg 
are not of record for tlie early years of this table, and that only 
the statistics of finished steel, including castings, are obtainable 
for those years. The following table givea the production of all 
kinds of finbhed steel in France from 1860 to 1001, in metric tons. 



Y.I.. 


Metclc loni. 


Ywn. 


UetHctons. 


Yeui. 


Metrin loot. 




29,848 
37,777 
47.098 
37,483 
41,659 
40.674 
37,764 
48,477 
80,6W 
110,224 
B4.S87 
86,126 
141,706 
160.529 




208,787 
266.393 
241.H42 
269.181 
312,921 
383.265 
388.894 
422.418 
468,238 
531.820 
602,908 
663.839 
464.000 
493,294 




ei7.2»4 












IS90 








838.680 
682.627 




















674.190 

714,G2S 
918,817 
984,891 






















1884 


1898 








1.239,660 
1.226,637 
1,176,464 





















In 1901 the production in France of puddled, cemented, and 
crucible steel in finished forms, and of steel made from scrap, 
amounted to 22.464 metric tons, divided as follons : Puddled 
ateel, 5,1% tons ; cemented steel, 1,084 tons ; crucible steel, 12,919 
tons; and steel made from scrap, 3,265 tone. 
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PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND OPEN-HEARTH STEEL IK FRANCE. 

The production of Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots in 
France from 1888 to 1901 is given in the following table, in 
metric tons. Direct steel castings are not included, but about 
10,000 metric tons of Bessemer and 10,000 metric tons of open- 
bearth steel castings are annually made in France. 



Years. 


Metric tons, i 


Years. * 


Metric tons. 


Yean. 


Metric tons. 


1888 


591,807 
626,232 
683,358 
744,484 
825,486 


1893 


789,852 

818,200 

875,974 

1,180,743 

1,325,213 i 


1898 


1,433,717 
1,499,026 
l,6d5,164 
1,425,351 


1889 


1894 


1899 


1890 


1896 


1900 


1891 


1896 


1901 


1892 


1897 











PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN BELGIUM. 

The statistics of the mining and metallurgical industries of 
Belgium which we shall present are official Government statistics. 
The production of iron ore from 1840 to 1901 is given in the 
following table, in metric tons. The production of ore in Bel- 
gium has greatly declined since 1865, when 1,018,231 tons were 
mined. Belgium is a large importer of iron ore, the imports in 
1901, chiefly from Luxemburg, amounting to 1,768,966 tons. 



Years. 



1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871 

1872. 

1873. 



Metric tons. 

191,812 
394,544 
299,272 
852,134 
809,176 
1,018,231 
886,641 
602,829 
519,740 
628,046 
654,332 
697,272 
749,781 
503,565 



Years. 



1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 



Metric tons. 

527,050 
365,044 
269,206 
234,127 
207,157 
195,212 
253,499 
223,412 
208,867 
215,670 
176,005 
187,118 
152,508 
172,436 




Metric tons. 

185,542 
181,526 
172,291 
202,204 
209,943 
238,783 
311,222 
312,637 
307,031 
240,774 
217,370 
201,445 
247,890 
218,780 



PRODUCTION OF COAL IN BELGIUM. 

Belgium is a large producer and exporter of coal. Its exports 
of coal and coke aggregate about 6,000,000 tons annually. 

The following table gives the production of coal in Belgium, 
not including lignite, in metric tons, from 1830 to 1901. The pro- 
duction of coal in Belgium has not greatly increased in late years. 



IN LEADING C0UHTRIE8 TO THE CLOSE OF 1901. 



TunK 


UeUlcloiM. 


Yan. 


Metric Ions. 


Y*«i. 


«elrlOton», 




2,588,054 
8,638,731 
3,829.962 
4,919,166 

6,830,688 
8,*0»,330 
9,610,895 
11,840,703 
12,774,682 
12,766,822 
13,298,689 
13,943,994 
13,697,118 
13,733,176 
16,668,948 




IS.778,401 

14,669,029 
16,011,331 
14,329,678 
13,869,077 
14,899,176 
15,447,293 
16,886,698 
18,873,981 
17,690,989 
18,177,764 
18,061,499 
17,437.603 
17,286,548 
18,378,624 


18SB 


19,218,481 














20,365,960 














































































23.482.817 
23,318,410 























PKODUCTION OF PIQ IRON IN BELdTTTM. 

The production of pig iron in Belgium in the fifty-seven years 
from 1S4.5 to 1901 has been ae M]ovi9, in metric tons. Belgium 
imports pig iron in considerable quantities, the imports in 1900 
amounting to 305,668 metric tons and in 1901 to 16.5,781 tons. 



Ywn. 


Metric lonj. 


Yeftrs. 


Metric W5S- 


Ytare- 


MeWcton., 




134,603 
144,453 

394,370 
319,943 
311,63$ 
356,660 
393,078 
449,876 
470,787 
48fi,404 
433,089 
436,754 
634,319 
583,468 
. 609,330 




666,685 
607,373 
633,790 

641,806 
490,608 
470,488 
518,648 
389,330 
608,084 
634,736 
726,946 
783,433 
760.812 
712,876 
701,877 




756.781 
826,860 

832,326 
787.836 






1888. 
























783,268 














818,697 
829.234 
948,023 
1,036,037 
978,755 
















1882 






















1,018,661 




1888 













PRODUCTION OK STEEL INGOT8 IN BELGIUM. 

The production of all kinds of steel ingots in Belgium from 
1865 to 1901 is given in the following table, in metric ton*. 
The manufacture of Bessemer Bt«el was introduced into Belgium 
in 1864. that of Martin steel in 1872, and that of ThomoB steel in 
1879, Prior to the introduction of these processes Belgium pro- 
duced annually from 1,500 to 3.000 tons of puddled steel. 
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Yean. 


Metric tons. 


Yean. 


Metric tons. 


Yean. 


Metote tons. 


1865 


650 
4,321 
54,420 
132,062 
141,640 
182,627 
179,489 
185,916 
156,012 


1886 


156,169 
216,186 
231,847 
254,397 
221,296 
221,913 
260,037 
273,113 
406,661 


1895 


407,634 
598,974 
616,604 


1870 


1887 


1896 


1876 


1888 


1897 


1880 


1889 


1898 


653,130 
731,248 


1881 


1890 


1899 


1882 


1891 


1900 


655,199 


1883 


1892 


1901 


515,780 


1884 


1893 




1885 


, 1894 















PRODUCTION OF FINISHED STEEL IN BELGIUM. 

The foUowiDg table gives the production of finished steel in 
Belgium, including steel rails, firom 1865 to 1901, in metric tons. 



Yean. 


Metric tons. 


Yean. 


Metric tons. 


Yean. 


Metric tons. 


1865 


545 

930 

1,420 

1,857 

2,826 

4,062 

6,622 

12,389 

18,633 

30,932 

45,536 

64,543 

90,646 


1878 


102,259 
88,952 
102,772 
119,237 
151,291 
156,301 
153,999 
126,461 
137,771 
191,445 
185,417 
214,661 
201,817 


1891 


206,305 


1866 


1879 


1892 


208,281 
224,922 
341,318 
367,947 


1867 


1880.. 


1893 


1868 


1881« 


1894 


1869 


1882 


1895 


1870 


1883 


1896 


519,311 
627,617 
567,728 
633,950 
568,539 
489,640 


1871 


1884 


1897 


1872 


1885 


1898 


1873 


1886 


1899 

1900 


1874 


1887 


1875 


1888..... 


1901 


1876 


1889 




1877 


1890 


1 








1 





Belgium is a large exporter of steel rails and of iron and 
steel structural shapes and plates and sheets. In 1901 the steel 
rails exported amounted to 114,751 tons; the structural shapes 
to 23,134 tons, of which 14,380 tons were steel and 8,754 tons 
were iron ; and the plates and sheets to 70,683 tons, of which 
13,090 tons were steel and 57,593 tons were iron. 



NOTE. 

This series of statistical tables, showing the development from 
year to year of the iron and steel industries and the iron ore 
and coal industries of leading producing countries from the ear- 
liest years for which statistics are available, should be continued 
in future Annual Reports of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation. The subject has received as full treatment in the present 
Report as time and opportunity have permitted. J. M. 8. 
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H THE world's production OF IBON ORE AKD COAL. ^^H 

^ The following table gives the production of iron ore and coal ^^H 

in all countries in 1901, except in three instances, when figures ^^^| 

for 1900 are given. Tons of 2,240 pounds are used in giving ^^H 

the production of the United States, Great Britain, Canada, ^^H 

L Cuba, India, Natal, South AJrican Republic, New South Wales, ^^H 

■ Hew Zealand, other Australasia, and "other countries," and- ^^H 

W metric tons of 2.204 pounds are used for all other countries, the ^^H 

latter btung ii3«k1 as the equivalent of English tons in ascertain- ^^H 

ing the total production of all countries. The statistics are from ^^^| 

^^ official sources. The Belgian coal statistics do not include lignite. ^^^H 


c».„. 


tronoM. 


Coal ud ^^^1 


T„. 


Tom. 


MDtagf. 


Yattt. 


Toot 


j:^ ■ 




1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
IBOl 
1901 
1901 
1901 

leoi 

1901 


28,8S7,479 

12,275,198 

18,670,258 

4,790,732 

218,780 

3,643,116 

t6,6S3,000 

2,796.160 

7,906,617 

232,299 

280,041 

662,248 


33.25 
H.IS 
19.08 
6,61 
.25 
4.19 
6.62 
3.22 
9.10 
.27 
.32 
.64 


1901 
1001 
1901 
11)01 
1901 
1001 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

IWl 
1901 
1901 
1001 
1901 
1901 
I»00 
tllUl 
1001 


S|gJ.|l|IS=.S 


' 1 

■z ■ 

J 




Otnaaij kkI Lucid.. 
Tttaee 




AnKrivHnnsu;* 

Bwm tad FinUnd.... 
Sweden 




lUlT 

rWnf^f 




BoatliAlHRuiIliptibUe 
WaW 


753, IU2 
689.200 

6,636,737 
9,726 

6,088,426 

1.227,638 
921,239 

7,420,467 
213 

6,170,265 


68,073 
474,798 


.07 
.66 




1901 

1900 
1901 
1901 


Be» Soolh Wsle* 

Other Aiutnlwia. 






38,682 
614,478 

1,977,147 


.08 

.StI 
2.28 




Other oountrie* (about) 


TotsI 




86,868,000 


100,00 





783,260,000 


^^B 


The iron ore figures for "other countries" include 738,206 ^^H 
gross tons which were produced by Newfoundland in 1901. ^^H 
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THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND 8T££L. 

In the following table is given the production of pig iron and 
steel in all countries in 1901, except in three cases, when figures 
for 1900 are given. Tons of 2,240 pounds are used for the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain, Canada, and " other countries," and 
metric tons of 2,204 pounds for all other countries, metric tons 
being used as the equivalent of English tons in ascertaining the 
total production for all countries. The statistics of steel pro- 
duction for the United States, Great Britain, Germany and Lux- 
emburg, France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Finland, 
Sweden, Spain, and Canada embrace ingots and in some cases 
direct castings, but for Italy complete ingot statistics are not 
available and the statistics for finished steel have been used. 



Countries. 



United States 

Great Britain 

Germany and Luxem.. 

France 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary ♦ 

Russia and Finland.... 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries (about) 



Total 



Pig iron. 



Years. 



1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 



Production. 
Tons. 



16,878,364 

7,928,647 

7,860,893 

2,388,823 

764,180 

1,496,347 

2,831,680 

628,376 

296,858 

16,819 

244,976 

121,048 



40,366,000 



Per- 
centage. 



39.34 

19.66 

19.48 

6.92 

1.89 

3.71 

7.02 

1.31 

.73 

.04 

.61 

.30 



100.00 



Steel. 



Years. 



1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 



Production. 
Tons. 



13,473,696 

6,000,000 

6,394,222 

1,467,816 

616,780 

1,167,215 

2,077,889 

269,897 

160,634 

123,310 

26,084 

23,659 



30,680,000 



Per- 
centage. 



43.92 
16.30 
20.S4 

4.78 
1.68 
3.77 
6.77 

.88 
.49 
.40 
.09 
.08 



100.00 



* Includes Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In tables that have appeared in previous issues of our Annual 
Report we have given the world's probable total production of pig 
iron in 1800 as 825,000 English tons ; in 1830 as 1,826,000 tons ; 
in 1850 as 4,750,000 tons; in 1870 as 11,900,000 tons; in 1880 
as 17,950,000 tons; in 1890 as 27,157,000 tons; and now we 
estimate the total production in 1901 as amounting to 40,356,- 
000 tons. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago we estimated the world's pro- 
duction of steel in 1878 as amounting to 3,021,000 English tons. 
Subsequently we estimated the production in 1889 as amounting 
to 10,948,000 tons. The figures given in the above table show 
that the production had increased in 1901 to 30,680,000 tons. 
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JOSEPH WHARTON, Sc. D., LL. D., 

Praident of llie American Iron and SUel AuociaHon, Fkiladdphm. 

Dear Sib: The Annua! StAtdsticftl Beport of the American Iron and 
Steel Amociation for 1903, conbuning also much information for 1904, 
is submitted herewith. This is tie thirty-eecond Annual Report which 
haa heen iasned Knee my first Report appeared in November, 1873. It 
occupies 94 printed pages, and it will he found on examination to be 
one of the most comprehensive Reports ever isaned by the Amooia- 
tion. In addition to the usual statistics of production and prices of 
all leading iron and steel products, iron ore, coal, and coke, and statis- 
tics of imports and exports, it contains statietice of all the products 
mentioned in greater delail than haa heretofore characterized our An- 
nual Reports, while many statistical tables of a historical character 
that are frequently called for hy our correspondents have been repro- 
duced and brought down to the present time. Included in the inlbr- 
mation for 19(W is our production of pig iron in the first half of the 
year. Statistics of the operations of the United Statee Steel Corporation 
in 1902 and 1903, compared with the operations of the independent 
iron and steel companies in theae years, are given in detail. Statistics 
of the Canadian iron and steel industries are given in full for 1903, and 
the Canadian production of pig iron in the flret half of 1904 ia also 
given. Tablea giving the world's production of iron ore, coal, pig iron, 
and steel in the latest years for which statistice have been received 
will be found at the end of the ReporL 

The work of this office aince the appearance of the Annual Report 
in June, 1903, haa been of a particularly laboriooa and eiacting char- 
acter. Immediately after that Report was printed the work of compil- 
ing information for a new edition of our Directory to the Iron and 
Steel Works of the United States wae undertaken and prosecuted with 
enei^ until its completion and publication in August last, the Ixxik 
making 484 pages. During nearly the whole of this time four clerka 
were constantly engaged upon this work. The collection of our annual 
and semi-annual statlatica was somewhat delayed hy the work on the 
Directory, but since its publication tlie statistical work has been pushed 
to completion and the results will be found in the present Annual 
Report. The Bulletin has appeared regularly twice a month, and our 
large miscellaneous correspondence has received prompt attention. The 
publication this year of the Directory and Annual Report, both books 
demanding an exceptional amount of labor, I regard as a somewbal 
noteworthy achievement when joined to the other work of the office 
and when our small clerical force is considered. 

This ie the proper place to coll attention to the tact that the collec- 
tion of iron and ateel statistics baa Iwcome a matter of increasing dlf- 
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ficulty. This is due in part to the demand or numn&ctaren for 
more detailed Btatiotical infomiation than wm formerly coUected and 
in part to the entrance of the iron trade itself npon new fielde. Leal 
than twenty years ago the Btatislics of our production of structural 
Bteel, wire rods, wire nails, baeic Bteel, steel caetinge, and tinplatee were 
not to be found in the Annual Reporta, but now they occupy con- 
riderable space. The recent aeparation of our pig iron prodactioii 
into grades entails more work than we have heretofore ^ven to pig 
iron Btatistice. More attention is pven to prices of iron and 8l«el 
products than formerly. All theee and other additions to our statio- 
tical inquiries necesaorily incresse the work of the office and delay 
the collection of alt statistics for the Annual Reports. It is a question 
whether it would not be better to materially curtail in the ftature the 
number of subjects to be treated in these Heporla. 

I acknowledge my obligatbns to a laige number of friends for aa- 
BdstAnce in contributing information for this Report — Hon. 0. P. Auatin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
for statistics of imports and exports ; Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, 
Commiasioner of Navigation, for statistics of steel shipbuilding; E. W. 
Parker, statistician of the United Stales Geological Survey, for coal anil 
coke statistics; John Birkinbine, special ogenl of the Survey, for iron 
ore statistics; A. I. Pindley, editor of the Iron Trade Review, for atalis- 
tdcs of the lAke Superior iron ore district; H. P. Snyder, editor of the 
ConnellBville Courier, for statistics of the Connellsville coke region, 
and A. J. Hemphill for statistics of the Pocahontas Flat Top region; 
W. W. Ruley for statistics of anthracite coal shipments ; John P. Meany, 
managing editor of Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States, for railroad statistics; J. S. Jeana, Secretary of the British Iron 
Trade Association, the statisticians of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and many others, for valuable statistical information. 

The financial condition of the Association daring the year 1903 is 
shown by the following abstract of the statement of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler, Jr., on December 31, 1903 : On January 1, 1903, 
there was a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of $3,807.27; the 
receipts from mem1>era and from advertisements in the Bulletin during 
the year 1903 were $13,216; the expenditures during the year were 
9l2,S90,21 ; leaving a balance in the treasury on December 31, 1903, of 
^,132.06. The above figares do not include the receipts from the sale 
of our Directory and Annual Report to brokers and others who are 
not members of the Association, or the payments from the fund thna 
derived in defraying in part the cost of printing these publications. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging the industry and fidelity of my 

istants in the work of this office, now six in number. I have a^n 

1 tiad the assistance of Mr. William G. Gray in the collection of the 

1 BtatJstice for this Report. Mr. John F. Hayes has also given valuable 

Baeistance in the preparation of the Report. Very Truly Yours, 

JAMES M. SWANK, Geiuml Man 

No. 261 South Foubth Stbebt, PHn.ADELFHiA, October SI, 19(H> 
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FROM July, 1903, to October, 1904. 



Commiasion and 



Sh&ttuck Morison, a member of the Isthmian Canal 
. ainong American civil engineera, died July I, 



I 

I 



at New York. Mr. Morison built five bridges acroas the Mississippi ri 

and ten across the Missouri river. A. C. Caaa, first vice presidGnt 

and traffic manager of the Colorado Fuel and Iran Company, July 4, at 

Redstone, California. He was bom in Wisconsin in 1860. Augustus 

E.W. Painter, a prominent iron manufacturer of Pittsburgh, July 4, at 
his home in Allegheny City, aged 60 years. Mr. Painter retired from 
active business after the absorption of his company by llie American 

St«el Hoop Company. Henry Hansen, associate editor ot TA* Found- 

ry, of Cleveland, Ohio, at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, July 8, aged about 

38 years. Mr. Hanaen was bom in Denmaric in 1865. William Gar- 

rett, inventor of the Garrett rod mill, July 15, at Mt. Clemens, Michi- 

gan. He was bom in Monmouthshire, England, on May 25, 1843. 

P. M. Arthur, grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
En^eers, dropped dead on July 16, at Winnipeg, Manitoba, while 
BpeaUng at the banquet wluch dosed the annual vmion convention 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. He was 72 years old 

and was a native of Scotland. Andrew J. Crawford, July IS, at hia 

borne in Terro Haute, Indiana, aged 65 years. He was vice president 
of the Terre Haute Iron and Steel Company and president of the 
Wabash Iron Company previous to their absorption by the Republic 

Iron and Steel Company. John H. McGrath, superintendent of the 

open-hearth department of the Inland Steel Company, while crossing 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tracks near his residence at Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana, was struck by a fast freight train, July 19, and was 
instantly killed. Mr. McGrath was a native ot Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, and was 47 years old. Frederick J. Kimball, president of the 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company, a veteran rmlroad man, July 
27, at his home in Radnor, Delaware county. Pa. Mr. Kimball was a 

Pbiladelphian, havmg been bnro in that city in 1844. William L, 

Shryock, of Johnstown, Pa., at Reno, Nevada, August 12, aged almost 
84 years. He was bom at Hagerstown, Maryland, on August 31, 1819. 
Mr. Shryock in 1842 was a member of the firm of George S. King it 
Co., which built in 1342 the pioneer furnace of Cambria county, about 

four miles west ot Johnstown, known as Cambria Furnace. J. V. 

Painter, long a director of the Itepublic Iron Company, at Cleveland, 

August 13. Dan P. Eella, at Qeveland, Ohio, August 14, aged 78 

yean. Ho was connected with the Otis Steel Company previous to its 
sale to iU present owners ; also with the .American Wire Company and 
the King Bridge Company. He was bom at Westmoreland, Oneida 
county, N. Y., on April 16, 1825. Richard Brown, long identified with 
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(1904.) Homer H. Swaney, formerly of McKeeaport, Pa., was among 
the passengers lost in the sinking of the steamer ClnUam near Port 
Townsend. Washington, on January 9. He was bom at Eliiabeth. Pa., 
47 years ago. .\bout four years ago be organized the Pacific 5t«d Coid' 

pany, of Irondale, Washington. William Hamlin Heister, treasuref of 

the Pottstown Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., January 14, of paraly- 
sis, aged 47 years. Christian Snyder, father of Henry P. Snyder, edi- 
tor of the ConnellsvUle Courier, January 20. He was bom in Saxony 

in 1818. Robert M. Blankenship, superintendent and general manager 

of the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works, of Richmond, Va., met a 
sudden and tragic death on January 22 in the forebay of the compa- 
ny's horseshoe mill on Belle Isle. Mr. Blankenship waa 38 yeart old 
and was a son of Robert £. Blankenship. for many years preddent of 
the Old Dominion Company, who was killed by a freight train at Rich- 
mond on March 13, 1888. Rubens PeaJe Patterson, at Wayne. Pa., 

January 29, aged 46 years. Mr. Patterson came of a family closely 
identified with the coal and iron interests of Eastern Pennsylvania lor 

the past 7S years. He was a chemist and blast furnace manager. 

William A. Sweet, at his home in Syracuse, N. Y., January 30, at the 
age of 73 years. He engaged in the iron manuf^turing business in 
that city in 1858 and built up a business employing nearly & thou- 
sand hands, known as Sweet's Manufacturing Company. A few year* 

ago he retired from business. William Collins Whitney, Secretary cS 

the Navy in President Cleveland's first Administration, February 2, at 

New York, He was bom in Mossachu.'^tts and was 62 years old. 

Abram S Valentine, one of the original members of the iron firm of 

Valentines & Co., of Bellefonte, Pa., Februaty 7, aged 68 years. 

Hon. Henry W. Oliver, one of the most prominent and best loved iron 
and steel manufacturers of this country, at his home in Allegheny City, 
Pa., February 8, aged about 64 years. He wa.s bom at Dungannon, 

Ireland, February 25, 1840. Christian F. Niedringhaus, who had been 

superintendent of the plant of the National Enameling and Stamping 

Company at St. Louis, for many years, February 9, aged 74 years. 

Robert H. Sayre, Jr., for many years assistant superintendent of the 

Bethlehem Iron Company, and afterwards of the Bethlehem Steel C 

pany, February 11, at Tlioraasville, Georgia, in his 55th j 

Kinsey, stepfather of President Dinkey, of the Carnegie Steel Compi 

and of Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, at his home in Braddock, Pa,, ', 

ary 12, aged 86 years. He was formerly in the employ of the Carue^ 

Steel Company as a chemist. At Washington, on Monday, Februsiy 

15, Hon. M. A, Hanna, United States Senator from Ohio and Chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee. Marcus Alonzo Uaniw 
was bora in New Lisbon, {now Lisbon.) Columbiana county, Ohio, on 
September 24, 1837, and removed with his father's family to Cleve- 
land in 1S52. In 1867 he became a member of the firm of Rhodes & 
Co., whicli was engaged in the iron and coal business 
tion of ten years the title of this firm was changed t 
Co., which firm still CKists. He was identified with i 
business, being interested in vessels on the lakes and 
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tion of lake vMsels, and was promment also aa a miner and sbipper 

of coal. Abraham Neafie, who for nearly SO years was connected 

with the Neaiie & Levy Shipbuilding Company, of Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 21, aged 80 years, from blood poisoning. Colonel Jere Baxter, 

at Nashville, Tennessee, February 29. He waa bom in that city on 
February 11, 1862. Mr, Baxter built the town of Sheffield, Alabama, 
organiied the South Pittsburg Town Company, and did much to open 
up the coal and iron fields of Tennessee. Russell Wheeler Daven- 
port, since June, 1003, vice president and general manager of the Will- 
iam Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Coupany, and a promi- 
nent metallurgist, March 2, of pneumonia, at his residence, 709 Locust 
street, Philadelphia. Ub waa bom at New Uaven, Connecticut, on 
November 26, 1849, and waa a lineal descendant of John Davenport, 

the founder of that city. John S, King, treasurer of the David WiU- 

iama Company, of New York, and business manager of its various pub- 
lications, at hia home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday night, March 4. 
He waa born at Middlctown, N. Y,, on October 1, 1841. He served hon- 
orably throughout the civil war. In 1808 be removed to New York 
City and In 1SS9 became business manager of The Iron Age and allied 
publications of David Williams, In 1898, when the David Wiltiams 

Company was fonned, he was made treasurer. Joseph L. Bailey, 

president of the Colebrookdalo Railroad Company, at hia home at Pine 
Iron Work.1, near Pottstown, Pa., March 11, in his 70th year. He was 
also president of the Pine Iron Works Company, at Manatawny, nbon 

works are now leased to the Lucknow Iron and Steel Company. 

James P. Witherow, who, until 1890, in association with his partner, 
Mr. Gordon, was one of the best known builders of blast furnaces and 
iron and al«el works in this country, at his home in Pittsburgh, March 

13, aged 75 years. George Henry Firth, superintendent of the Firth- 

Slerling Steel Company, of Demmler, Pa.. March 15, of pneumonia, at 
bis residence in Pittsburgh. Mr. Firth was bom at ShefQeld, England, 
47 years ago. His father, Thomas Firth, was the originator of the fa- 
mous steel company of Shef&eld. Francis Gordon Bates, of heart dis- 
ease, March 16, at his home in Philadelphia. Mr. Bates was bom at 
Barric, Mass., on February 12, 1842, and in 1876 he came to Philadel- 
phia. He organised the Bates Steel Company, which built in 1S89 In 
Philadelphia a small steel plant to make steel by the Batca process, 

which he had invented. The enterprise had a short life. David K. 

Ramey. prcadent of the Altoona Iron Company, March 20. Mr, Kamey 
had been president of the company for several years. He is succeed- 
ed by John P. Levan. William R. Grace, twice Mayor of New York, 

and president of the Sargent-IngcrsoU Drill Company, of Easton, Pa., 

March 21. He was bom in Ireland on May 10, 1832. Robert Mc- 

Curdy, of Youngstown, Ohio, March 25. He waa bom in Ireland on 
June 24, 1842. Early in life he became interested in the firm of Tod, 
Stambaugh & Co. at its organization. Afterwards he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Cartwright, MoCurdy & Co., which operated a roll- 
ing mill at Youngstown in the seventies. Charles H. Perkins, gener- 
al manager of the Rhode Island Perkini Horse Shoe Company, April 2, 
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at Providence, R. I., in his 74th year, Mr. Perkins was bom at Taun- 
toa, Mas$achusetU, on August 27, 1830. Id 1857 he invented a ma- 
chine for making horseshoes, and during the reminder of his life l>e 

was actively and prominently engaged in tlieir manufactuie. Pt«£i»- 

sor Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, at London, April 19. Sir QemeBt 
was bom in Camberwell in 1841. He was by profession a mining en- 
gineer. Id tliia country he waa best known as a statistician. Hoe. 

John Reilly, at his home in Philadelphia, .\prtl 19, in hia G9th je»i. 
Mr, Reilly was bom at Abnen-ille, Wheatfield township, Indiana coun- 
ty, Pa., February 22, 1830, and entered the engineering corps o( ihe 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1854. He was rapidly advanced in 
the service of the company. In 1874 he was elected a Democratic Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Seventeenth District of Pennsylvantn, 
his home then being at Altoona, Blair county, defeatbg Hon. H. S. Blair, 
Republican. Soon afterwards he removed to Philadelphia. Mr. Heilly 
was one of the projectors of the Bellefont« Furnace Coimpany, which 
built a blast furnace at BeUefont«, Pa., in 1887, and was iis first presi- 
dent. John K. Cowen, ex-preaident of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, of heart disease, April 25, at Chicago. Mr. Cowen was 
bom in Hohnes county, Ohio, on October 18, 1S44. His father, Wssh- 
ingtoD Cowen, a blacksmith, removed early in life to Holmes county 

from Oxford, Cheater county. Pa. Clarke Merchant, president of the 

firm of Merchant & Co., metal workers, at No. fil7 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, May 7, at Philadelphia, after a brief illness from pneumonia. 
Mr. Merchant was bom at Oglethorpe Barracks, Savannah, September 

20, 1839. Charles Parkin, one of the pioneer manufacturers in lhi» 

country of high-grade crucible steel, at his home at New Kensington, 
Pa., May 27. He was bom at Sheffield, England, in 1838, and in lSft4 
came to this country and secured employment with Husaey, Wells & 

Co., of Pittsburgh. Hon, Matthew Stanley Quay, United States S«»- 

atoF from Pennsylvania, at his home in Beaver, Saturday, May 28. 
He was buried in Beaver. Senator Quay was bom at Dillsburg, York 

county, Pa., on September 30, 1833. Phineaa Barnes, at Pittsburgh, 

May 20, aft«r a long illness. Mr. Barnes's death removes one of the la«t 
of the pioneers of the crucible steel industry in the United States. He 
was bom at Portland, Maine, on January 10, 1842. Samuel R. Cal- 
laway, president of the American Locomotive Company and former 
president of the New York Central Railroad Company, at New York, 
June 1. Death followed an operation for mastoiditis. Mr. Callaway 
resigned the presidency of the New York Central Rwlroad on May 17, 
1901, to accept the presidency of the American Locomotive Company. 
He was a native of Toronto, Ontario, where be was bom on DecemboT 

24, 1850. Abner Mcltinley, brother of the late President McKinli 

was found dead in his room at his home in Somerset, Pa., o 
day morning, June 11. His death wait due to Bright's disease.— 
formation received from Berlin announces the death, in his 78th ] 
of Mr. Frederick Siemens, the eminent German manufacturer and « 
gineer. Frederick Siemens was bom in MenEendorf, near Lubeck, i 
1826. He was a member of one of the most remarkable families i 
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Oermany, practically all of nbom subsequently became fatnouB in the 

world of science and invention. Frederick R. Phillipa, head of the 

F. R. Phillips and Sons Company, iron, Bteel, and tinplote merohants, 
of Philadelphia, was swept from tJie deck of a steamship in the Medi- 
terranean in the latter part of June and drowned. Ue was a native 

of England. John Frasier, agod 38, at Charleston, West Virginia, 

July 18| from injuries sustained in falling over a cli? near Kanawha 
Falls, West Virginia, on July 9. He was connected with the Willson 

Aluminum Company. Charles Frederick Spang, at Nice, France, on 

July 21, aged about 80 years, Mr. Spang was a pioneer iron manufac- 
turer in the Pittsburgh district and the first manufacturer of iron tub- 
ing west of the Allegheoy mountuns. He went to Pittsburgh with Itis 
father in bis youth and was associated with lilm in the business of H. 
S. Spang & Son, at Etna. On the death of his fatlier Mr. Spang organ- 
ised the firm of Spang & Co., having James McAuley for a partner. 
In 1858 the present Urm of Spang, Chalfant & Co. was formed, Charles 
F. Spang taking the place of his father, Mr. Spang then removed to 

Paris and afterwards to Nice. John F. Starr, of Camden, N. J., at 

Atlantic City, August 8. He was 86 years of age. Mr. Starr was bom 
in Philadelphia in 181S. In 1846 he moved to Camden and with hia 
brother purchased land and commenced building the massive found- 
ry plant that eventually became known as the Camden Iron Works. 
In 1862 he was elected a Republican Representative In Congress from 
the First ConKreaeional District of New Jersey and v/aa re-elected In 

1864. George A. Chalfant, long identified with Spang, Chalfant & 

Co., operating tlie Etna Iron and Tube Worlcs, at Etna, Allegheny 
county, Pa,, and brother of tlio late John W. Chalfant. August 11, in 
the Harper Hospital, at Detroit, from injuries received on August 5 
in falling from a third-story window of hia hotel while walking in hia 

sleep. He was bom on March 3. 1841. John Lowber Welsh, banker 

and financier, August 22, at his country residence. Hill Brow, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. He was a son of the late John Welsh and 

was in his S3d year. William Weightman, manufacturing chemist, 

Mtd the richest man in Philadelphia, August 25, at his summer home. 
Ravenhill, on West School Lane, Falls of Schuylkill. His estate is va- 
riously estimated at from 350,000,000 to (60,000,000. Mr. Weightman 
was an Englishman by birth, having been bom at Grimsby. Lincoln- 
shire, on September 30, 1813. He was nearly 91 years old at the time 

of hia death, Edward Atlee Schoen, aged 38 years, who, with his 

father, Charles T. Schoen, perfected the steel car, August 29, at Sara- 

nao Lake, N, Y.. of consumption. Henry Brinton Coxe. a member 

of the firm of Coxe Brothers & Co., cool operators, of Philadelphia, at 

Brussels, Belgium, August 31. Mr. Coxe was about 65 years old- 

Charles Finney Clark, president of the Bradatreot Company, of New 
York, at London, England, September 3, of heart failure. Mr. Clark 
had just completed his 68tli year, liaving been bom on August 30, 

1836, at Preble, Cortland county, N. Y. Philip W. Moen, formerly 

general manager of the Washburn and Moen Manufacturing Company, 
ester, Mas,, and later vice pre«dent of the American Steel e 
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Wire Ck>mpanyy suddenly, from apoplexy, September 12, at his summer 

home at Shrewsbury, Mass., aged 47 years. Oliver Williamfl, at Gat- 

asauqua, Lehigh county, Pa., September 17, aged 73 years. Mr. Will- 
iams was from 1867 to 1879 the general manager of the Catasauqua 
Manufacturing Company, and from 1879 to 1892 he was its president. 
At the time of hb death he was president of the Cement National 
Bank of Siegfried, vice president of the Whitehall-Portland Cement 
Company, and president and treasurer of the Bryden Horse Shoe 
Company, of Catasauqua. Mr. Williams was also for three jrears the 
president of the National Iron Association and for fifteen jrears presi- 
dent of the Eastern Iron Association. He was bom in Wales in 1831. 

Archer Brown, of the firm of Rogers, Brown A Co., pig iron 

merchants, suddenly, of heart disease, September 23, at his home in 
East Orange, N. J. He was bom at Otsego, N. Y., on March 7, 

1851. John F. Stairs, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, president of the 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, September 26, at the General 

Hospital in Toronto. He was bom at Halifax in 1848. Hon. Qeoigs 

Frisbie Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts, at his home 
in Worcester, September 30. Senator Hoar was bom at Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, on August 29, 1826. Hon. Henry C. Pa3nie, Postmaster 

General, of heart disease, at Washington, October 4, and was buried 
on October 9 at his home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He was bom at 

Ashfield, Bfassachusetts, on November 23, 1843. ^Thomas M. Pollock, 

of Youngstown, Ohio, October 12, from heart failure, aged 66 jrean. He 
was bom in Pittsburgh. For many years he was actively identified 

with the blast furnace industry of the Mahoning Valley. Wallace T. 

Foote, at his home in Port Henry, N. Y., on October 19. He was bom 
at Middlebury, Vt., on March 18, 1825. He is said to have inaugurated 
modem blast furnace practice in the United States by the erection in 

1854 of the first iron stack furnace. Colonel J. C. Fuller, October 19, 

at his home at Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland county. Pa., aged 77 
years. He was bom in Massachusetts and went to Pennsylvania in 
1871. For a number of years he owned and operated Pine Grove Fur- 
nace. Cornelius Shields, general manager of the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, the successor of the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, sud- 
denly, at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, on October 28, from heart failure. 
Mr. Shields had been ill with tonsilitis for two days but his death was 

entirely unexpected. He was about 60 years old. Matthew Shields 

Adams, aged 85, at his late home near Parkers Landing, Armstrong 
county, Pa. He built Maple Fumace in Butler county late in 1843, 
and for many years was engaged in the manufacture of pig iron. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OP THE AMERICAN IRON TRADE. 

Whew our laat Annual Report was sent to the printera about 
the middle of May, 1903, we said that "the extraordinary pros- 
perity which prevailed a year ago has continued to the present 
time and it bids fair to continue for some time to come without 
serioua interraption." It was added that "a decline in the stock 
market doea not mean an end to this proBperity." Stocks had 
not at that time fallen t^ the low figures which they afterwards 
reached. In the same conuection we repeated in the following 
words a warning which was then finding expression in some form 
in all conservative circles; "Prosperous as this country is to-day 
and baa been for several years it is not so prosperous that it can 
digest all the speculative schemes that are continually being of- 
fered to the credulous and unthinking. Nor is there room or ex- 
cuse for business enterprises, otherwise meritorious, that are pro- 
jected far in advance of the wants of the present generation." 

Not many weeks after the Report was printed, which was in 
June, the stock market declined rapidly as if a panic had seiz- 
ed the whole country, but there was no panic except among 
the holders of some high-priced securities. The general business 
of the country kept on in a healthy condition but in leseened 
volume and at lower prices for many products, the dominating 
influence in decreasing production and reducing prices being the 
riinnkage in stocks, although strikes in the building trades and 
in some other trades exercised an unfavorable influence in lim- 
iting production and stopping wages. There were no bank fail- 
ures worthy of mention, and, except in our shipbuilding indus- 
try, there were very few failures in any of the country's great 
industries. The crops were as a rule abundant and there was no 
interruption to the prosperity of the farmers. As the year wore 
on, however, the industrial situation grew worse because stocks 
continued to decline and confidence to wane, but it wa^ still 
far from being desperate. There was an industrial depression in 
the last half of 1903; that much may be granted; but in no 
way was the situation aualogous to that of 1893, when banks and 
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Pacific Railway. The suit agaioet the mei^r compauy vm A»- 
dded adversely to the company in the court mentioned on April 
9, 1903. It was declared to be au illegal organization under tlie 
Sherman law. An appeal waii taken to the Supreme Court, and 
on March 14, 1904, that tribunal, by a bare majority, Bostaitied 
the decision of the Circuit Court. 

The market for industrial and railroad securities was oata- 
rally unfavorably ailected by the proceedioga in the Northern 
Becurities case. Indeed the action of the Government in insti- 
tuting the proceedings we have described, followed by the dea»- 
ion of the Circuit Court in April, 1903, was a leading cause of 
the reaction in the stock market in that year and of the aocom- 
panying depreasion in business. It will easily be seen that, wkik 
the proceedings against the Northern Securities Company wore 
pending, and especially after the decision of the Circuit Court in 
April, 1903, capitalists interested in other railroad and manu- 
facturing companies which might posMbly be liable to prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman law would look with distrust upon the 
value of their own investments, and that other capitalists who 
were contemplating inveatmenta in projected enterprises of mag- 
nitude which might be open to the objection that they were in 
restraint of trade would shrink from making them. Of ooorw 
a reaction in the stock market would have come any way and 
was necessary, because the prices of many stocks were too hi^ 
and did not represent real values. One good effect of this reac- 
tion was its represBing influence upon all Gpeculative and unwise 
flchemea that could not now be successfiilly launched. 

Owing to the reaction in iiusiness railroad conditions after 
the spring of 1903 were naturally more favorable for manufac- 
turers and other shippers than they had been in 1902 and for 
some time previously. There was less complaint of a acardty 
of ears and locomotives and very much less congestion of frdghl 
at industrial centres. Railroad service has continued i 
be satisfactory in the main to shipping interests. 

Coming to the year 1904, now far advanced, it may be 1 
stated that the depressed trade conditions which prevailed i 
close of 1903, and which were then at the lowest ebb of the ytm-, 
continued into January, notwithstanding the hopeful feeling to 
which we have referred. The prices of most stocks continued to 
droop, production generally to shrink, and railroad tonnage to de- 
cline. An unusually severe winter unfavorably afiecled the op- 
eration of many nulroads, increasing their expenses and redaeny 
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their profits, and it also eerioualy interfered with the operation 
of many iron and steel plants. In February, however, a more 
hopeful feeling began to manifest itself in the iron trade, and 
there waa a marked increase in that month in the production of 
pig iron, indicatiug an increase in the demand for finished prod- 
ucts. This improvement in production in the iron trade con- 
tinued through the spring months, but with slight changes in 
prices. In June and July the production of pig iron waa again 
very seriously curtailed, production having outrun consumption. 
Prices not only of pig iron but of all finished products mean- 
time remained fairly steady and substantially uniform with the 
quotations of the first half of the year. In August and Septem- 
ber there was a general improvemeat in demand in the iron 
trade, and the production in September in all leading lines was 
greater than in any of the immediately preceding months. Stocks 
advanced. Prices, however, were in some special lines reduced. 
The following table, for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
L of the Philadelphia News Bureau, gives the range of prices of 
the preferred and common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
L pomtion from January 1, 1903, to September 30, 1904. It is 
I germane to our review of the condition of trade in these years. 
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On Monday, October 17, the preferred stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation brought 83i and its common stock 22}. 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock sold up to 68 and a firaction. 

With the close of this Report in October the situation in the 
iron trade is distinctly favorable. Conditions outside of the iron 
trade are also favorable. The crops of the year are abundant. 
There is general activity in all manu&cturing lines and the rail- 
roads are doing a larger business than in the early part of the 
year. The strikes of the year have not seriously interfered with 
the country's prosperity, although the strike of the Masters' and 
Pilots' Association on the Great Lakes in the spring and the 
troubles in the Cripple Creek district of Colorado and the strike 
in the Western stock yards have been serious enough. 

GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 

The following table gives the shipments in 1902 and 1903 of 
Lake Superior iron ore, the shipments of coke and of anthracite 
coal, the total production of iron ore, coal, and coke and of all 
iron and steel, the imports and exports of iron and steel, etc. 



Articles— Gross tons, except for coke and nails. 

Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior 

Total production of iron ore , 

Shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite coal 

Total production of all kinds of coal 

Total production of coke, in net tons 

Shipments of Connellsville coke, in net tons 

Shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke, in net tons 
Production of pig iron, including spiegel and ferro. 

Production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 

Production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings 

Production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings- 
Production of all kinds of steel 

Production of structural shapes, not including plates 
Production of plates and sheets, except nail plate.... 
Production of all rolled iron and steel, except rails- 
Production of Bessemer steel rails 

Production of all kinds of rails 

Production of iron and steel wire rods 

Production of all rolled iron and steel, including rails 

Production of iron and steel cut nails, in kegs 

Production of iron and steel wire nails, in kegs 

Imports of iron ore 

Exports of iron ore 

Imports of iron and steel, value , 

Exports of iron and steel, value 

Miles of new railroad built 



1902. 



190S. 



27,571,121 


24,289,878 


36,654,135 


35,019,308 


31,200,890 


69,362,831 


269,277,178 


319,068,229 


25,401,730 


25,262,360 


14,138,740 


13,345,230 


1,191,436 


1,693,403 


17,821,807 


18,009,262 


212,981 


192,661 


9,138,363 


8,592,829 


5,687,729 


5,829,911 


14,947,250 


14,534,978 


1,300,326 


1,095,813 


2,666,409 


2,599,665 


10,996,183 


10,215,220 


2,935,392 


2,946,766 


2,947,933 


2,992,477 


1,674,293 


1,503,455 


13,944,116 


13,207,697 


1,633,762 


1,435,893 


10,982,246 


9,631,661 


1,165,470 


980,440 


88,445 


80,611 


$41,468,826 


$41,255,864 


$97,892,036 


$99,035,865 


5,120 
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COMME>fT8 ON THE SUMMARY. 

The fifaipmeutg of Lake Superior iron ore in 1903 were 3,281,- 
243 touE lees tlian in 1902, but the country's total production 
of iron ore in 1903 was only 534,827 tons leas than in 1902. 
The Ehipnienta of ConnellHyille coke in 1903 declined 793,510 net 
tons as compared with 1902, The sliipnieuts of Pocahontas Flat 
Top coke increased 501,967 net tons as compared with 1902, 
The total production of coke in 1903 was 139,370 net tons leae 
than in 1902, The shipmenta of Pennsylvania anthracite coal in 
1903 increased 28,161,941 gross tons over the shipments of the 
strike year 1902, The production of all kinds of coal in 1903 
increased 49,791,051 gross tona over 1902. 

The production of all kinds of pig iron increased 187,94.5 gross 
tons in 1903 over 1902, but the production of spiegeleiaen and 
ferro-manganese decreased 20,320 tons. The production of Bes- 
Bemer steel decreased 645,534 tons; open-hearth ateel increased 
142,182 tons; all kinds of steel decreased 412,272 tons; struc- 
I tursl shapes decreased 204,513 tons, and plates and sheets 65,- 
744 tons ; Bessemer steel rails increased 1 1,364 tons, and all kinds 
of rails 44,644 tons; iron and steel wire rods decreased 70,838 
tons; iron and Bte«l cut nails, 197,669 kegs; iron and steel wire 
nails, 1,350,585 kega ; and all kinds of rolled iron and steel, 736,- 
419 Ions. 

Our imports and exports of iron and steel in 1903 correspond- 
ed closely with the imports and exports in 1902, The imports 
in 1903 amounted in value to 841,255,864, against 841,468,826 
in 1902, and the exporU in 1903 amounted to $99,035,865, 
againet $97,892,036 in 1902. The imports in 1903 were, of 
course, largely in response to orders sent abroad before the re- 
action of that year. lu the present year the imports will be 
much less than in 1903 and the exports will be much greater. 

BHtPMEN'ra OF COAL AND COKE ON THE MONONOAIIELA BIVER. 

Through the courtesy of Major William S, Sibert, of the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, stationed at Pittsburgh, we are en- 
abled to present the following table of the shipments of coal 
and coke in net tons through the locks and poola of the Mo- 
sougnhela river in the fiscal years ended on June 80, 1900,1901, 
1902, 1903, and 1904. "The total tonnage is obtained by sum- 
tning up the maximum tonnage passing any alngle dam. For the 
item of coal in each year it is the quantity of coal passed down 
through Lock No. 3, plus that mined in the first and second pools." 
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Goal— Net 
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1900 


5,233,110 
6,107,172 
9,100,887 


51,000 

7,900 

66,000 


1903 


10,007,826 
8,032,058 


4^775 
8,400 


1901 


1904^ 


1902 









IMPORT8 OF IRON AND STEEL. 



The following table, compiled from statusticB obtained from tlie 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
gives the quantities and vali]^ of our imports of iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof in the calendar years 1902 and 1903. 



Aiticlee— GiOBB tons. 



Pig iron, spiegel, and ferro-mang.... 

Scrap iron and scrap steeL 

Bar iron 

Iron and steel rails » 

Hoop, band, and scroll iron or steel. 

Steel ingots, billets, blooms, etc 

Sheet, plate, and taggers' iron or 
steel.. 

Building forms, and all other struc- 
tural shapes, fitted for use , 

Tinplates. 

Wire rods, of iron or steel 

Wire and wire rope, of iron or steel. 

Anvils 

Chains 

Cutlery 

Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats... 

Fire-arms 

Shotgun barrels, in single tubes.... 

Machinery 

Needles 

All other 



Total. 



1902. 



Tons. 



619,354 

109,510 

28,844 

63,522 

3,362 

289,318 

7,166 



60,116 

21,382 

3,469 

203 

676 



1,206,811 



Values. 



$10,935,831 
1,606,720 
1,286,238 
1,576,679 
131,052 
7,943,818 

545,739 



4,023,421 

1,033,074 

606,724 

29,746 

55,456 

1,672,054 

80,280 

953,801 

263,882 

4,230,708 

417,429 

4,076,174 



$41,468,826 



190S. 



Tons. 



Values. 



599,574 $11,178,302 



82,921 

43,393 

95,555 

1,525 

261,570 

11,557 

8,865 

47,360 

20,836 

6,018 

250 

373 



1,178,797 



1,273,941 
1,904,469 
2,159,273 
74^898 
7,831,299 

540,272 

256,265 

2,999,252 

1,028,977 

728,430 

35,378 

62,481 

1,903,895 

82,939 

687,917 

198,126 

3,927,165 

466,294 

4,421,291 



$41,255,864 



Of the pig iron imported in recent years a large part was 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, but in 1902 and 1903 there was 
a great increase in the imports of foundry and Bessemer pig iron. 

EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

We are indebted to the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for the statistics of our exports of 
iron and steel in the calendar years 1902 and 1903, as follows: 
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1903. 25 


1 


1 


r ^._„,„ 


IMO. 


1 


OrwtoD.. 


Vain™. 


On»toi». 


Value 




87,487 
B,«l 
23,349 

9,300 

24.613 

211 

67,466 

2,409 

1,674 

3,434 
14,866 

1,666 
53,868 
97,843 

7,196 
36,680 

3,244 
21,714 


»60a.9J7 
149.013 

869,619 

606,144 
831,067 

4,630 

1,902,396 

74,038 

83,323 

339,887 

726.647 

143,691 
2,838,460 
6,140,703 

830.237 
1,181,140 

276,628 

141,860 
1,685,600 

282,464 

076,967 
1,330,791 
7,044,376 

H6,896 
3,930,496 
6,037,843 

619.086 
3.863,709 

843,613 
3,616,800 
4,606,794 

783,377 

28,608 

3,966,007 

673,057 
3,432,096 
3,676,909 


20,379 
8,034 
19.380 

17,803 

22.449 
181 

30.666 
8,446 
2,141 
4,783 

13,813 
293 

30,641 

108,531 

8,890 

31,463 
2.321 

18,966 


>384,334 
117,972 
796,631 

029,916 

713,718 
8.808 

937.779 

141.924 

101,839 

373,618 

667,713 

26,481 

1,788,668 

6,628.736 

424.986 
1,410.106 

288,395 

130,568 
1,765,001 

389,837 
1,206,961 

l,i25,m ^^ 
8,088,367 ^^M 

496,739 ^^M 
4,658,973 ^^M 
6,104,603 ^^H 

663,291 ^^H 
3,316,088 ^^H 

2,729,388 ^^H 

6,340.474 ^^H 

834,996 ^^H 

3,009,621 ^^H 
714,508 1 

3,273,834 

4,637,896 

350,338 1 

20,088,810 ^^M 

6,919,340 ^^M 
309,644 ^^M 
763.306 ^^H 

9,073,069 ^^H 






SUel bare or rods, other than 


Steel win 7«d» , 

IronnUls 


Billeti, ingoti, tai bloom* 

Hoop, bftDd, sod Mioll...„ 




TinpUtes and terne platM 








All other, iacloding taoka 

C4^wb«l». Mo. 

Coatlogi, DotelKwhereipMiSed 
Catlery 














14,018 


20,260 









Toolii, not elsewhere apecUed^. 




















Printing preucfl, and put* of.. 




















FlreMgines No. 


S68 

1,280 


8 

287 
1,730 
















All other rosEhlQery 




20.930,519 

6,107,188 

163,043 

606,877 

808,693 

10,063,766 






3,960 


's,7K 
























373,399 


$97,893,036 


336,670 


«99.036,866 ^^| 




Iron ore Gro8« Ions 




817,981,697 
294,168 




»22, 951,606 ^^H 
255,728 ^^H 


88,445 


80.611 


• Included In "all otba 


taacbiDer 


, etc.." prtot 


10 July 1. 


1003. ^^H 
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EXPORTS OP AGRICULTURAL HdPLEHEKTS. 

Our exports of agricultural implements, not separated wbon, 
amounted in the calendar year 1903 to $22,951,805, agaiut 
$17,981,597 in 1902, $16,714,308 in 1901, 815,979,909 in 1900, 
$13,594,524 in 1899, $9,073,384 iu 1898, and $5,302,807 in 1897. 

IMPORTS AND KXPOBTS OP lBO» AKD 6TEEL SINCE 1872. 

The follovring table, compiled from the reports of the Buraui 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, ebon 
the foreign value of our imports of iron and steel and manaftiy 
turee thereof in the calendar years from 1872 to 1903, incladiog 
tinplates ; also the value of our exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, except farm Implementa, in the same years. 



yian. 


ImportB- 
V.1UW. 


EiporlB- 

V&lQM. 


C»lena»r 
jeaa. 


inparto- 
Vftltu*. 


V«Jiw«. 


1872 


t7S,617,ti77 
60,006,638 
37,663,192 
37,363,101 
30,016,603 
19,874,399 
18,013,010 
33,331,669 
80,443,362 
61.656,077 
67,075,126 
47,606,306 
37,078,123 
31,144,552 
41,830,779 
66,420,807 


$12,565,539 
14,173,773 
17,313,239 
17,678,833 
13,647,764 

18,549,923 

16,101,869 
14,223,646 
16,166,703 
18,218,121 
23,348,834 
22,716.040 
19,290.896 
16,622,611 
14,865,087 
16,235,932 




M3.311.68S 
42.027,742 
44,640,418 
41,883.626 
33,883.447 
39,8M,S39 

20,843,678 
35,772.136 
19.606,587 
13,836.950 
12,474,673 
16,800,679 
30,443,911 
30,396,016 
41,466,826 
41,265,864 


»I9,57a,«8 
23.712,814 
27.000,:M 



















27,600,882 
80,lB9,3«i 
39,943,729 
35,071.563 
48,670,218 
62,787.350 
82,771,6M 
106,690,0^ 
139,633.480 
103,&S4,67S 












1896. 









































IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE, 

Our exports of anthracite coal in the calendar year 
amounted to 1,707,796 gross tons, in 1900 to 1,654,610 toi 
1901 to 1,993,307 tons, in 1902 to 907,977 tons, and in ISOSJ) 
2,008,857 tons. Our exports of bituminous coal in 1899 
ed to 4,044,354 gross tous, in 1900 to 6,262,009 tons, in 1901 
5,390,086 tons, in 1902 to 5,218,969 tons, and in 1903 
241 tons. Our imports of anthracite coal in 1899 amounted to 
61 tons, in 1900 to 118 tons, in 1901 to 286 tone, in 1902. 
73.006 tons, and in 1903 to 151,023 tons. Our imports of 
minoufi coal in 1899 amounted to 1,400,461 tona, in 1900 
909,258 tons, in 1901 to 1,919,962 tons, in 1902 to 2,478,875 




02 to I 

I 
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and in 1903 to 3,296,379 tons. Our exports of coke in 1899 
amounted to 280,196 tons, in 1900 to 376,999 tons, in 1901 to 384,- 
> tons, in 1902 to 392,491 tona, and in 1903 tfl 416,386 tons. 
Our importa of coke in 1899 amounted to 37.788 tons, in 1900 to 
6,666 tons, in 1901 to 72,820 tous, in 1902 to 126,671 tons, and 
I in 1903 to 113,087 tons. These figures are obtained from the 
Bureau of Statistics uf the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

IMPORXB OF TINPLATE8 BISCE 1872. 

The following table givea the quantities and foreign vftluee of 

mr imports of tinplatee in the calendar j-eare 1872 to 1903. The 

\ dechne in Imports since 1891 was a result of the tnrifl' of 1890. 



Ytaa. 


GroBiom. 


V>]u,». 


Vests. 


OroBtooa. 


Values. 


1873 


B6,fi2B 
67,177 
79,778 
01,064 
89,W8 
113,479 
107,864 
lH,a60 
158,049 
18S,006 
213,987 
SS1,333 
216,181 
238,598 
SG7,822 
28S,8ae 


I13.893,4«1 
14,240,868 
13,067,668 
12,098,686 

9,418,816 
10,679,028 

9,069,967 
13,227,868 
16,478,110 
14,888,907 
17,976,161 
18,166,773 
16,868,850 
16,9S1,IS2 
17,604,976 
1B,8BS,I46 




288,238 
331,311 
329,436 
327,882 

268,472 
263,165 
215,068 
219,646 

118,171 
83,861 
66,776 
68,915 
60,388 
77,395 
60,116 
47,360 


, .„„ g. 






21,726.707 
23,670,158 




1890 














16,66»,423 






zi 






















3,311,658 














IWl 





















' FKRR0-MAN0AME8E, EPIEOEL- 



We are indebted to the Bureau of l^tatistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for the statistics of the iinporle of 
ferro- manganese, spiegeleiseu, and ferro-silicou which were entered 
■ consumption in the calendar years 1901, 1902, and 1903. 
I These imports are included iu the statistics of imports uf pig iron, 
I apiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, and ferro-silicon given on page 24. 



AltUttt. 


IML 


1W3. 


IMS. 


CuleatlAT f okn. 


Gnu tow 


Vtiaa. 




Vriu* 




V.la-. 


Ferro-filicoD 


20,751 

26,827 

822 


$870,828 
677.246 
21,224 


60,388 
62,813 
16,944 


(1,818,036 
1,473,853 
362,110 


41,618 
123,016 
14.880 


«l,«e9,86« 
2.708.S17 
879.900 




Prior to 1900 available etatistics combine the importa of spie- 
geleisen and ferro-maoganeee as follows : Of spiegeleisen and ferro- 
mangaoese there were entered for consumption 101,167 gmaa Idta 
in 1890, 41,449 tons in 1S91, 47,310 tons in 1892, 37,199 tom 
in 1893, 9,722 tons in 1894, 39,682 tons in 1895, 39,311 lona in 
1896, 17,163 tons in 1897, 17,203 tons in 1898, and 19,006 torn 
in 1899. In 1900 the imporU of Bpiegeleisen amounted to 14,- 
184 tons, valued at $619,949; of ferro-nianganese to S,122 tons, 
valued at $467,592; and of ferro-silicon to 2,165 tons, valued at 
881,442. There were also entered for consumption 158 tons of 
ferro-silicon in 1892, 154 tons in 1893, 228} tons in 1894, 1,544 
tons in 1895, 941 tons in 1896, 1.254 tons in 1897, 1.038 tons in 
1898, and 3,613 tons in 1899. These are official figures from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Liabor. 

PRODUCTIOy OF COAL IN 1902 AND 1903. 

Statistics coUecteti by Mr. Edward W. Parker for the United 
States Geological Survey give the total production of snthrscite 
and bituminous coal in the United States in the calendar ywt 
1903 as amounting to 319.068,229 gross tons, against 269,277,178 
tons in 1902 and 261,874,836 tons in 1901. The iuGreaae in 
1903 over 1902 was 49,791,051 tons, or 18.4 per cent. 

The production of authracite coal in Pennsylvania in 1903 
amounted to 66.613,454 groes tons, against 36,940,710 tons in 
1902, the year of the great strike. The increase in 1903 as ootD- 
pared with 1902 was 29,672,744 tons, or 80.3 per cent 

The production of bituminous coal in the United States in 1908 
amounted to 252,454,775 gro»e tons, as compared with 232^ 
468 tons in 1902, an increase of 20,118,307 tons, or 8.6 p«r c 
The bituminous figures include all true bituminous coal, and a 
semi -anthracite, semi-bitumino»a, cannel, splint, block, and ligoita 
also the small anthracite coal production of Colorado tmd Kq 
Mexico. Lignite is also known as brown coal. 

TOTAL FRODrCTION OF COAL. 

The following table gives the jiroduction of all kinds of coal i 
the United Slates in the census years 1870 and 1880, ending fl 
the 3l8t day of May of each year; in the census year 1889. e 
iog on the 31st day of December of that year ; and in the c 
years from 1881 to 1888 and from 1890 to 1903. Credit U <1 
to the Census Bureau for the statistics for census years and I 
the Dirision of Mining and Mineral Resources of the Umtt 
States Geological Survey for the statistics for other year?. 
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^^1 


yenn— 0»a tout. 


antbiaoite. 


and an otter. 




CGDfiafl Tc&r 1S70........>... 


18,973,460 
35.573,180 


16,369,120 
38,250,870 

48,179,475 


29,343,580 ^^H 
63,823,830 ^H 


Ceniiia jeM 1880 


Calendar year 1881 


38,600,016 
31,868,384 
H33e,469 
S3.176.766 
34,228.648 
34,863,077 
37,578.747 


Calendar jsar 1882 


60,881,190 
68,531,500 
73,730,639 


Calc&dftf year 1883 --'..- ... 


106,906,296 ^^H 
99,249,817 ^^H 
101,500,034 ^^M 


Calendar year 1SS4 


Calendar year 188S 


Cftleodar yemr 1886 


66i646!947 
79,073,227 


Calendar year 1887 


Calendar year 1888 


41,624,611 


91,107,002 


^^H 


CalendM year 1889 


40,666,162 
41,489,868 




Calendar year 1890 


99,377,073 
105,268,963 
113,294,793 
114,639,671 


140^S66!931 ^^1 
160,605,954 ^^H 
160,116,243 ^^H 


Calendu year 1891 


46,236,993 
46,850,460 
48,185,306 
46,358,144 
61,786,132 
48,623,287 
46,974,714 
47,663,076 
53,944,647 
61,221,363 
60,242,660 
36,940,710 
66,613,454 


Calendar year 1803 


QUendar year 1888 


Calendar year 1894 


108,089,847 


152,447,791 ^^^| 


Calendar year 1895 




172,430,366 ^^H 
171,416,390 ^^H 

196,407,382 ^^H 
226,654,636 ^^H 

261,874.838 ^^M 
269,277,178 ^^M 


Calendar year 1896 


122,893,103 


Calendar yeor 1897 


131,801,566 
148,744,308 


Calendar year 1898 


Calendar year 1899 


172,600,888 
189,667,957 
301.832,278 
332,836,468 

363,464,776 


Calendar year 1900 


Calendar year IBOl 


Calendar year 1903 


Calendar year 1903 






SHIPMELNTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL AND CUMBERLAND 60JlL. ^^H 


The shipmeDta of anthracite coal from the PennsylvaDia minee ^^^| 


in 1903 amouDted to 69,362,831 gross tons, against 31,200,890 ^H 


tons in 1902, the year of the great anthracite coal strike, 53,- ^^H 


568.601 tons in 1901, 45,107.484 tons in 1900, 47,665,204 tout ^H 


in 1899, and 41,899,751 tons in 1898. These figures are fur- ^^H 


nished us by Mr. W. W. Ruley, the anthracite coal stalistlciaD. ^^H 


They must not bo confounded with the statistics of production ^^^| 


which are given in the above table. ^^^| 


The shipments of Cumberland coal from the mines of West- ^^H 


em Maryland and West Virginia in 1903 amounted la 6,032,176 ^^1 


gross tone, against 6,288,867 tons in 1902. 6,139,329 tons in 1901, ^^M 


5,171,916 tons in 1900. and 6.131,461 tons in 1899. ^^M 


SmPMBNTB OF CONNELL3VILLE AND POCAHONTAS COKE. ^^H 


Mr. H. P. 8uyder, the editor of the Gonnellsville Courier, ^H 


reports that the shipments of coke from the Counellaville re- ^^| 


gion in 1903 amounted to 13,345,230 net tons, agwnst 14,138,740 ^H 


torn in 1902 and 12,609,949 tons in 1901. Of the shipmenta in ^^H 
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1903 the ConnellsTiUe r^ion proper forwarded 10,870,448 tons 
and the Lower Connellsville r^on 2,474,782 tons. 

The average price of all coke shipped from the Connellsville 
region in 1903 was S3 per net ton, against S2.37 in 1902 and 
$1.95 in 1901. Mr. Snyder says that in the first quarter of 1903 
the ruling prices were $5 to $6 for Aimace coke and $5.50 to 
$6.50 for foundry coke. In April contracts were reported at $4 
for furnace coke, and in May this figure had dropped to $3.25, 
with foundry coke at J4.50 to $5. Prices held up well in June 
under adverse conditions. In July some furnace coke was report^ 
ed sold at $3, with foundry at $3 J5 to $4. There were offers of 
$2.75 for furnace coke on contract for the balance of the year. 
The situation grew worse instead of better, and in August coke 
was sold at $2 to $2.25 for furnace coke and $3 to $3.25 for 
foundry coke. By October 1 furnace coke had declined to $1.75 
to $2, in November sales were made at $1.70, and by December 
1 the price had dropped to $1.50. The present price is $1.50. 

The shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke in 1903, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, secretary of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway Company, amounted to 1,693,403 net tons, 
against 1,191,436 tons in 1902, 1,279,949 tons in 1901, 1,341,- 
444 tons in 1900, and 1,317,246 tons in 1899. Of the shipments 
in 1903 1,391,432 tons were from the Pocahontas district proper, 
288,093 tons were from the Clinch Valley district, and 13,878 
tons were from the Tug River district. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OP COKE. 

The following table, compiled by the Division of Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States Geological Survey, gives the total 
production of coke in the United States from 1880 to 1903. 
Prior to 1880 the statistics of the production of coke by the 
whole country are not available. Since 1892 our production of 
coke has more than doubled ; that of coal has almost doubled. 



Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


Years. 


Net tons. 


1880 


3,338,300 
4,113,760 
4,793,321 
6,464,721 
4,873,806 
6,106,696 
6,846,369 
7,611,706 


1888 


8,640,030 
10,268,022 
11,608,021 
10,362,688 
12,010,829 
9,477,680 
9,203,632 
13,333,714 


1896 


11,788,773 
13,288,984 
16,047,209 
19,668,669 
20,633,348 
21,796,883 
26,401,780 
25,262,360 


1881 


1889 


1897 


188^ 


1890 


1898 


1883 


1891 


1899 


1884 


1892 


1900 


1886 


1893 


1901... 


1886 


1894 


1902 


1887 


1896 


1903 
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PRODUCTIOH A»D PRICES OF CONNELL8VILLE COKE SINCE 1880, 

The following table, compiled by Mr. H, P. Snyder, bIiowh the 
total number of ovens in the Connellsville region at the close of 
each year from 1880 to 1903, with the annual Hhipnjenta, etc. 



I 



YMM-Net tWB. 


Total ovciu. 


flipped. 


pri™. 


revise. 


18S0 


7,211 


2,205,946 


«1.79 


93,948,843 


UU 


8,206 


2,639,002 


1.83 


4,301,673 


UB 


9,283 


3,043,394 


1.47 


4,473,880 


im~ ^ - 


10,176 


3,663,402 


1.14 


4,049,788 




10,543 


3,192,105 


1.13 


3,607,078 


U8S.« 


10,471 


3,090,012 


1.23 


3,777,134 


1SS6. 


10,eS3 


4,180,621 


1.36 


5,701,086 


1887 


11.923 


4,146,989 


1.79 


7,437,669 


1SBS._ 


13,97S 


4,956,663 


1.19 


5.884,081 


]8n 


14,468 


5,930,428 


1.34 


7.974,663 


UH. 


18,020 


6,484,166 


1.94 


12,537,370 


IMl - 


17.204 


4,760,665 


1,87 


8,003,464 


ISBS. 


17,366 


6,329,463 


1.83 


11.598,407 


lan 


17,61 S 


4,805,623 


1.49 


7,141,031 


IBM. 


17,834 


6,464,461 


1.00 


6,454,461 


UK. 


17,847 


8,244,438 


1.23 


10,140,668 


IBBB 


18,361 


6,411,602 


1.90 


10,282,043 


lairr 


18,828 


e,DI6,052 


1.66 


11,409.836 


ISIS 


18.843 


8,460,112 


1.56 


13,113,179 


1899 


19,680 


10,129,764 


2.00 


20,268,628 


3900 


20,964 


10,166,234 


a.70 


27,448,832 


IMl 


21,676 


12,609,949 


1.95 


24,689.400 


ins 


29,329 


14,138,740 


2.37 


33,608,714 


IMS. 


28,092 


13,345,230 


3.00 


40,036,690 



PRODDCTION AND PRICES OP COKE, BY STATES, IN 1903. 

The following table, compiled by Mr, E, W, Parker, givee the 
production of coke in 1903 and its value per net ton at the ovena. 



SUtoa »nd Tailtole*. 


N«IK.n<L 


Vuloe. States and Terrtkirtes. 


Net loQS. 


Value. 




2,693,497 

1,063,840 

86,646 

49,818 

14,194 

116,362 

1,839 

46,107 

11,050 

143,913 

16,839,011 




646,876 
1,176,439 

46,623 
2,707,818 
























aji4 IlUnoU, iDdians, 
8.65 Mar7l>nd, Mau,. 
8.16 Mioh.,NBwJeraey, 
8.89 New York, Wia., 
3.85 and Wyoming. 










3.46 
















26,262,360 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE IN 1902 AND 1903. 

The foUowiDg table, oompiled &om statistics obtained by John 
Birkinbine for the United States Geological Sorvej, gives the 
production of iron ore in 1902 and 1903 by States, in gross tons. 



States— OroM tons. 



Minnesota...^ ^ 

Michigan 

Alabama. 

Tennessee 

Virginia and West Virginia. 

Wisconsin , 

Pennsylvania , 

New York - „ 

New Jersey « , 

Georgia 

North Carolina 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Colorado 

Missouri » 

Texas 



Kentucky 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont. 

Ohio 

Maryland , 



Total. 



Production 
in 1908. 



15,137,650 
11,135,215 
3,574,474 
874,542 
987,958 
783,996 
822,982 
555,821 
441,879 

I 364,890 

362,084 
293,297 
66,308 
6,516 
71,006 
29,093 
22,657 
24,367 



35,554,135 



Productitm 
In 1908. 



( 



15,371,396 
10,600,330 
3,684,960 
852,704 
801,161 
675,053 
644,599 
540,460 
484,796 
443,452 
75,252 
392,242 
252,909 
63,380 
34,050 
32,227 
30,729 
29,688 
9,920 



35,019,308 



The production of iron ore in any given year must not be 
confounded with the shipments of iron ore in that year. 

PRODUCTION OP IRON ORE SINCE 1870. 

Previous to 1870 statistics of the production of iron ore in 
the United States are incomplete. The figures in the following 
table for 1870 and 1880 are for the census years ending on May 
31. For 1889 (also the census year) and all subsequent years 
they are for calendar years. The iron ore statistics for all years 
subsequent to 1889 have been compiled by Mr. Birkinbine for 
the United States Greological Survey. 



Years. 


Qroes tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


1870 


3,031,891 
7,120,362 
14,518,041 
16,036,043 
14,691,178 
16,296,666 


1893 


11,687,629 
11,879,679 
15,967,614 
16,005,449 
17,618,046 
19,433,716 


1899 


24,683,173 
27,553,161 
28,887,479 
35,554,135 
35,019,308 


1880 


1894 


1900 


1889 


1895 


1901 


1890 


1896 


1902 


1891 


1897 


1908 


1892 


1898 








I 
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LAKE BUPEKIOB IRON ORE SHIPMENTS. 

The Inm Trade Review gives lull details of the sbipmente of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region in 1903 and in preced- 
ing years. The total ehipmenta by water and by all-rail routes 
in 1903 amounted to 24,289,878 gross tons, againet 27,571,121 
tons in 1902, a decrease of 3,281,243 tons, or almost 12 per cent. 
The shipments in 1903 from the Helen mine on the Canadian 
Bide, 203,419 tons, are not included. Of these shipments 170,672 
tons were shipjied to Lake Erie ports in tlie United States. 

The Review says that 142 mines in the Lake Superior ranges 
shipped iron ore in 1903, against 133 mines in 1902, as follows; 
Marquette, 22 ; Menominee, 33 ; Gogebic, 28 ; Vermilion, 5 ; 
Mesabi, 53 ; Iron Ridge, Wisconsin, I. Strictly speaking, says the 
Review, more than 142 mines shipped iron ore in 1903, as in a 
few cases two or more mines are considered as one mine. 

The following tables give the shipments in gross tons of Lake 
Superior iron ore in the last four years by ranges and by ports 
and all-rail. The 6gurcs include all shipments to local furnaces. 



SuWM-arou ton*. 


1900. 


IBOi. 


1902. 


IMS. 


UenominM lUnge 

Vermilion Bange 


3.467,532 
3,S61,23I 
2,875,295 
1,656,820 
7,800,636 


3,246,3*6 
3,619,083 
2.938,166 
1,786,063 
9.0M,880 


3,8(18,026 
4,812,509 
3,663,484 
2,084,263 
13,343,840 


3,040,245 
8,749,667 
3,813,912 
1,676,699 
12,892,543 
17.913 














19,069,393 


30,693,537 


27,671,121 


34,289,878 





rora-Grou toni. 


UOO. 


ism. 


IBOI. 


i«oa. 




3,436,734 
2,661,861 
3,633,687 
4,007,394 

418,854 
1,632,899 
3,888,986 

489,078 


4,022,668 
2,.1fi4,284 
3,886,262 
5,018,197 

117,089 
3,331.077 
3,437,966 

436,016 


6,413,704 

2,595,010 
3,653,919 
5,606,186 
92,375 
4.180,668 
6,598,408 
631,962 






2,007,348 
2,623.119 








86,816 

3,978,579 

5,366,473 

640,328 












19,059,393 


20,693,637 


37.671,121 









The Marquette range is wholly in Michigan, the Menominee 
and Gogebic ranges are partly in Michigan and partly in Wis- 
consin, and the Vermilion and Mesabi ranges are in Minnesota. 
The 17,913 tons of iron ore shipped in 1903 tW>m the Iroo 
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Ridge mine^ at Iron Ridge, Dodge county, Wisconsin, can not 
strictly be credited to the Lake Superior region. Dodge coun^ 
being in the southern part of Wisconsin. Prior to 1903 this 
mine was never included in Lake Superior statistics. The newly 
developed Baraboo iron ore field is in the adjoining counties of 
Sauk and Columbia. The production of the Baraboo district in 
1903 was a little less than 19,000 tons but no ore was shipped. 
Shipments from this district b^an in 1904. 

The decline in iron ore shipments in 1903 as compared with 
1902 was chiefly in the Marquette, the Menominee, and the Go- 
gebic ranges, the decrease in the three ranges being as follows: 
Marquette, 827,780 tons ; Menominee, 862,942 tons, and Gk)gebic 
750,572 tons: total, 2,441,294 tons. In the Vermilion and Me- 
sabi ranges the falling off amounted to 857,862 tons, of which 
407,564 tons were in the Vermilion range and 450,298 tons were 
in the Mesabi range. 

The shipments from the mines of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in 1903, including shipments from the Pewabic, Biwabik, 
and Mahoning mines for the account of the Corporation, amounted 
to 14,293,083 gross tons, or 58.8 per cent, of the whole, as com- 
pared yrith similar shipments of 16,659,470 tons, or 60.4 per cent, 
in 1902. In each year the figures include the ore shipped from 
the Iron Ridge mine of the Illinois Steel Company, in Wisconsin. 

LARGEST SHIPPERS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

The Lake Superior mines which shipped the largest quantities 
of iron ore in 1903 were the following: Norrie, in the Grogebic 
range, 790,346 tons ; Aurora, in the Gogebic range, 355,365 tons ; 
Pioneer, in the Vermilion range, 596,735 tons ; Chandler, in the 
Vermilion range, 460,548 tons; Savoy, in the Vermilion range, 
283,211 tons; Chapin, in the Menominee range, 704,051 tons; 
Aragon, in the Menominee range, 522,035 tons ; Pewabic, in the 
Menominee range, 489,175 tons; Penn Iron Mining Company, in 
the Menominee range, 343,543 tons; Bristol, in the Menomi- 
nee range, 246,581 tons ; Cleveland-Clifis, in the Marquette range, 
810,845 tons; Lake Superior, in the Marquette range, 604,829 
tons; Lake Angeline, in the Marquette range, 310,950 tons; 
Queen, in the Marquette range, 254,658 tons; Negaunee, in the 
Marquette range, 224,665 tons; Fayal, in the Mesabi range, 
1,460,601 tons ; Mountain Iron, in the Mesabi range, 1,348,714 
tons; Lake Superior group, in the Mesabi range, 1,226,066 tons; 
Adams, in the Mesabi range, 1,109,750 tons ; Stevenson, in the 



I 

I 

I 

I 



I 
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Mesabi range, 1,014,582 tone; Makoalng, in the Mesabi range, 
1,009,446 tons; and Biwabik, in the Me«abi range, 807,511 tons. 

RECEIPTS OF IRON ORE AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 

The Iron Trade Revieio annually publisbea full statistics of 
the receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
Conneatit, Buflalu, aud other ports on Lake Erie, the principal 
receipta being at Aahtabula, Cleveland, and Conneaut ; also the 
quantity left on the docks at the close of navigation. From these 
BtatisUcs we compile the following summary from 1890 to 1903. 



Yein. 


ReCBlpla. 


On dock. 


Ycon. 


Beoelpttt. 


On dock. 

OromloM. 


1890 


6,8T4,eH 
4.939,884 
0,aH0.T34 

6,s.t3,oai 

8,860.826 
8.112,128 
8,026.432 


3,893,187 
3,608,489 
4.149.461 
4,070,710 
4,834,347 
4,415,713 
■ 4,964,984 


1897 


10,120,906 
11.028,321 
16,223,187 
16,797,787 
17,014.076 
32,849.424 
19,681,731 


6,923,766 
6,13e,407 
6,630,283 








1899 






1901 

1902 

1903 


6,869,683 
7.074,264 
6,371,085 









The receipts of Lake Superior iron ore at the porta of I 
(including Tonawanda.) Erie, and Conneaut in the last 
years are given by the Remeto as follows, in gross tons. 



Pwu. 


im. 


181W. 


1899. 


1(00. 


IWl. 


im. 


ltN». 


BoHslo.... 

Erie 

Coimeaul 


797,446 
1,311,626 
496,327 


1,076.975 
1.083,384 
1,4U,169 


1,630,018 
1,309,961 

3,330,696 


1,616.919 
1,340,716 
3,566,831 


1.476.366 
1.379,377 
3.181.019 


2,368,798 
1,717,268 
4,300,301 


2,149,901 

1,267,798 
3,903,937 


ToUL 


2,804,399 


3,572,608 


5,160,673 


6,414,366 


8,036,782 


8.274,387 


7,311,836 



BHIPMENTB OP IRON ORE FBOU KEW JERSEY MINES. 

The shipments of iron ore from the mines in New Jersey have 
been as follows from 1892 to 1903, in gross tons. 



Taut, 


OroH loui. 


Yeui. 


Hrom ton.. 


Yam. 


GroMlons. 


1SB9 


469,336 
828,028 
377,483 

386,417 


1898 


262,070 
339,634 
389,771 
300,768 




3S9,91* 

419,763 




















472,490 









IRON ORE FROM THE CORNWALL MINES. 

The following table ehowa the shipments of iron ore, in gross 
I tons, by the Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania from 1892 to 1903. 
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Tears. 


Qzoflstons. 


Tean. 


GroflBtons. 


Tean. 


Qiomtotm, 


1892. 


634,714 
439,705 
871,710 
614,598 


1896 


463,059 
419,878 
584,342 
763,152 


1900 


568,713 
747,012 
694,177 
401.469 


1893 


1897 


1901 


1894 


1898 


1902 


1895 


1899 


1903 











SHIPMENTB OF IRON ORE FROM LEADING DIBTRICIB. 

The shipmenta of iron ore from some of the leading iron ore 
districts of the country in the last three years were as follows. 



Shipments of Iron ore from leading districts. 



Lake Superior mines of Michigan and Wis... 
Vermilion and Mesabi mines of Minnesota.... 

Missouri mines 

Cornwall mines, Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey mines 

Chateaugay mines, on Lake Champlain 

Port Henry mines 

Salisbury region, Connectiout 

Alleghany county, Virginia 

Cranberry mines, North Carolina 

Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company's 

Inman mines in Tennessee 

The same company's mines in Alabama 

Calhoun, Etowah, and Shelby counties, Ala.. 



Total of the above districts. 



1901. 
Gross tons. 



9,802,584 

10,790,963 

94,374 

747,012 

419,762 

70,025 

167,642 

19,472 

212,690 

180 

I 26,304 

1,416,723 
202,096 



23,968,816 



1902. 
Gross tons. 



12,144,018 
15,427,108 

66,646 
694,177 
899,984 

83,688 
866,4S7 

28,276 
199,690 

80,810 

4,948 

1,276,969 
422,745 



31,038,490 



1908. 
GroBB tons. 



• 9,720,687 
14,569,241 

67,477 
401,469 
478,490 

66,707 
378,666 

24,265 
196,126 

60,108 

24,347 

1,802,207 
240,227 



27,607,856 



* Includes 17,913 tons of iron ore shipped from the Iron Ridge mine, in Wlsoootin. 
IMPORTS OF IRON ORE IN 1901, 1902, AND 1903. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, gives 
the quantities and values of iron ore imported into the United 
States in the calendar years 1901, 1902, and 1903. 



Customs 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


districts. 


Gross tons. 


Values. 


Gross tons. 


Values. 


Gross tons. 


Values. 


Baltimore 

New York 

Philadelphia.. 
Puget Sound.. 

Vermont 

All other 


484,035 

15,865 

298,265 

2,875 

48 

166,872 


$733,071 

45,863 

459,698 

4,313 

186 

416,142 


600,711 

14,546 

338,848 

5,661 

18 

205,686 


$1,401,326 

39,800 

697,895 

9,312 

72 

634,672 


490,920 
6,940 

803,722 
625 
760 

177,673 


$1,232,546 

19,769 

660,880 

789 

1,190 

446,844 


Total 


966,960 

' 1 


$1,669,273 


1,166,470 


$2,583,077 


980,440 


$2,261,008 
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The imports of iroc ore in 1903 included 170,206 tona from ^^M 

Canada, valued at «425,129, received chiefly at Lake Erie ports. ^^H 

K There were also imported in 1903 from Newfoundlitud into tho ^^H 

H For the foUowiog Uhle, which gives the countries from nhich ^^M 
W iron ore waa imported into the United States duriug the calendar ^^H 
■ years 1901, 1902, and 1903, we are indebted to the Bureau of ^H 
B StatiBtica of the Department of Commerce and Labor. ^^H 


^^ COQDtrlM. 


mi. 


im. 


1 


Ton: 


VslUBi. 


Ton>. 


VHuei. 


Tom. 


VOlUM. y 




628,683 
180,810 


$706,086 
399,364 


898,376 
163,637 
19,167 


(1,676,817 
338,281 
36,707 


613,685 
94,730 
7,830 


«1,601,480 ^^m 
198,139 ^H 


^B <.|.... 




H Oreeoe 


12,960 

79,360 

190 

3,876 

400 

183,383 


42,896 
79,360 
16,939 
4,313 
3,416 
408,431 


DniWd Kingdom... 
Bridih Colambia. 


81,930 

1,369 

6,661 

361 

303,834 

600 

S,868 


81,918 
17,882 
9,313 
3,478 
609,711 
4,850 


86,730 

6,843 

626 

207 

169,881 

300 


88,680 ^H 
4S4,340 ^H 


QndMO, Oat, eto_ 










»g 




' 


19 


^ ■ 










966,960 


It ,669,373 


1,185,470 


(3,683,077 


980,440 


(2,261,008 ^^B 




H BH1PUENT8 OF IRON ORB FROM CUBA. ^^H 

" ore from Cuba, namely, the Juragua Iron Company, Limited, ^^H 
and the Spanish-American Iron Company, the shipments by the ^^H 
Juragua Company amouuting to 157,230 tons and the ship- ^^^H 

B tons: total, 624.8,58 tons. Of the total shipments by the Span- ^^| 

^M ish-American Company 456,826 tons were sent to the United ^^^| 

■ 8tat€« and 10,802 tona to England. All the shipmenU of the ^^M 

Jursgun Company were ma<ie to the United States. ^^H 

The total ehipmenU of iron ore by companies from Cuba to ^^H 

aU coUDtries from the opening of the mines in 1884 to the close ^^| 

of 1903 were as follows, in gross tons: The Juragua Iron Com- ^^M 

pany, Limited, and the Juragua Iron Company, the latter com- ^^^| 

pany succeeding the former company Inte In 1903, 4,069,025 ^^1 

gross tons ; the Sigua Iron Company. 20,438 tons ; the Spanish- ^^H 

American Iron Company, 2,244,746 tons ; the Cuban Steel Ore ^^H 

Company, 41,241 tons: total shipments since 1884, 6,375,4.50 tons, ^^^| 
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With the exception of 5,932 tons of iron ore shipped by the 
Juragua Iron Company, Limited, in 1897, to Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
and 51,537 tons shipped to foreign countries by the Spanish- 
American Iron Company in 1897, 4,200 tons shipped in 1899, 
12,849 tons in 1901, and 10,802 tons in 1903, all the iron ore 
referred to above was shipped to the United States. The total 
shipments to foreign countries amounted to 85,320 tons, and the 
total shipments to the United States to 6,290,130 tons. 

IMPORTS OF IRON ORE SINCE 1879. 

The following table gives the imports of iron ore into the 
United States in the calendar years 1879 to 1903 inclusive. 
In 1879 this country for the first time imported iron ore largely 
from Europe. Prior to that year such iron ore as was im- 
ported came chiefly from Canada, more than one-half coming 
from that country in 1873, 1874, and 1875. Gross tons are used. 



Years. 


OroflB tons. 


Yean. 


Gross tons. 


Yean. 


Oroas tons. 

489,970 
187.093 


1879 


284,141 
493,408 
782,887 
589,655 
490,875 
487,820 
390,786 
1,039,433 
1,194,301 


1888 


587,470 
853,673 
1,246,830 
912,856 
806,585 
526,961 
168,641 
524,153 
682,806 


1897 

1898 


1880 


1889 


1881 


1890 


1899 


674,082 


1882 


1891 


1900 


897,831 

9e6,950 

1,165,470 

980,440 


1883 


1892 


1901 


1884 


1893 


1902 


1885 


1894 


1903 


1886 


1896 




1887 


1896 











' 



CONSUMPTION OF IRON ORE. 

We estimate our total consumption of domestic and foreign 
iron ore in the manufacture of pig iron in 1903 at 31,516,000 
gross tons, against 31,187,000 tons in 1902, 27,787,000 tons in 
1901, and 24,131,000 tons in 1900. To the above estimates 
may be added the iron ore annually consumed in open-hearth 
steel furnaces and for fettling purposes in rolling mills, etc. In 
the census year 1900 the quantity so consumed amounted to 340,- 
028 gross tons. The quantity of mill cinder, scale, scrap, etc., 
consumed in the manufacture of pig iron in the census year 1900 
amounted to 1,600,313 gross tons. 

PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE. . 

The United States annually produces only a few thousand tons 
of manganese ore— 9,935 tons in 1899, 11,771 tons in 1900, 11,995 
tons in 1901, 7,477 tons in 1902, and 2,825 tons in 1903. Our 
supply of manganese ore is therefore mainly derived from foreign 
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sources. The following States produced manganese ore in 1903 : 
California, 16 tons; Georgia, 600 tons; South Carolina, 25 tons; 
Utah, 483 tons; and Virginia, 1,801 tons: total, 2.825 tons. 

Some of the iron ores of the United Slates contain large 
percentages of manganese, and these enter into the production of 
the domestic eupply of epicgeleisen. In 1903 Colorado produced 
14,856 gross tons of monganiferoua iron ore, the percentage of 
manganese not being stated; the Lake Superior region produced 
566,836 tons, containing from 1 to 23 per cent, of manganese ; 
and Virginia produced 2.802 tons, the percentage of manganeee 
not being stated. In 1903 there were also produced in Northern 
New Jersey 73,264 tons of clinker resulting from the manufao 
ture of zinc, containing varying perceut^es of iron and manga- 
nese, which was used largely in the manufacture of spiegeleisen. 

For the foregoing statistics of the production of manganese 
ore and manganiferous iron ore in the United States we are 
indebted to the annual reports of John Birkinbine to the United 
States Geological Survey. 

The imports of manganese ore have greatly increased in the 
last few years. In 1897 we imported 119,961 tons of manganese 



ore; in 1898, 114,885 tons; in 1899, 188,349 tons; 



1 1900, i 



252 tons; in 1901, 165,722 tons; in 1902, 236,676 tons; and in 
1903, 146,056 tons. The wide fluctuations will be noticed. 

IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE BISCE 1889. 

The following table, for which we are indebted to the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, gives 
the imports of manganese ore into the United States since 1889. 



T<». 


QiOMtoai. 


Twra. 


Oroaa loni. 


y<«.. 


Qrou ton*. 




4.288 
M,1M 

38,826 
R8,673 
B8,113 




44,655 
31,489 

ii9,»ai 

114.SM 




1SS,S49 
266.m 
















1887 




235,G7S 

14B,0M 













AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

In the following table we give the average monthly prices of 
leading articles of iron and steel in Pennsylvania in 1901, 1902, 
and 1903, and in the first ten months of 1904. The prices named 
Br« per gross ton, except for bar iron, which is quoted by the 
100 pounds from store at Philadelphia and from mills at Pitts- 
burgh, and for steel bars by the 100 pounds at Pittsburgh mills. 
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Februai?.. 
Umrch 

M«r-'. 

Joly.. 

Beptember 
October.... 
Norember. 
Deoember. 
January, 1902 
Febnwry ... 

March 

April 

M»y 

Jnlj 

Beptember.. 

October 

Norember.. 
December... 
JaDiuir7,I903 
February .. 

March 

April 

V*T 

July !. 

September 

October 

November. 
December.. 
jAnuKry,1904 
February ... 
March 

Ma,7.'.ZZ 

July 

September.. 
October ZO. 



18.36 1 

18.37 1 
19.60 : 



. 17.50 1 

I ia.70 1 

16.00 1 



i 15.00: 

I le.OOj 12.87 

5.00 13.00 



I fl 
fill 



ii 



If 



13.Bfl 


14.60 


14.09 


16.87 


M.fif 


lrt.in 


U.fl9 


18.70 


H.16 


16.00 


MM 


16.00 


K1.H7 


16.00 


l.'i.SI 


16.00 


U.K 


16.00 


H.6S 


16.31 


lfi.l2 


16.37 


1K.0I 


16.70 


1S.37 


16.94 


17.41 


17.37 


la.w 


18.76 


IS.Tfi 


20.76 


MO.Of 


2I.6e 


21.0C 


ai.6o 


:Hi.fis; 


23.19 


20.111 


22.50 


■ii.fii: 


23.00 


2\.m 


23.81 


20.BB 


22.92 


30.fi(l 


22.85 


20.fi(l 


2f.ft1 


mM 


21.85 


•iOM 


31.28 


IH.H7 


20.01 


1H.N7 


19.72 


17.90 


18.93 


1(1,04 


18.35 


15,25 


17.22 


14.2n 


16.00 


13.0(1 


16. IS 


1«.H(I 


14.40 


I2.SI 


13.90 


ia.75 


13.66 


13,17 


14.03 


13,01! 


14.19 


12. m 


13.60 


12.27 


12.81 


11. Ha 


12.40 


11 H9 


12.76 


11.75 


12,69 


la.iii 


12,93 



SI 9,76 
20,31 
33.87 



$1.75ltl,75«l.») 
1.75 1.82 1.27 
1.75 1.90 1.44 



I 24,87 
I 26,70 
I 27.00 



2S.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 : 
28.00 : 
28.00 : 



32.20 
32,37 
31.76 
31.75 



) 30.62 
) 30,20 
) 30.26 



28.00 i 
28.00 i 
28.00 ! 



I 23,00 
I 23,00 
t 23.00 
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AVEEtAOE YEARLY PRICES OF IROK AND STEEL. 

The following table givea the average yearly prices of leading 
aiticlea of iron and ateel in Pennsylvania and of wire nails at 
Chicago from 1899 to 1903. These prices are obtained by aver- 
aging monthly quotatioiiB, which have in turn be«n averaged 
from weekly quotatioua. The prices given are per ton of 2,240 
pounds, except for bar iron and bar steel and cut and wire niuls, 
which are quoted by the 100 pounds and in 100-pound kega. 



I 



Artldea. 


IBH. 


1900. 


mi. 


IflM. 


una. 


No. 1 ronndiT pig Iron, t.t Philadelphia 
Or«r forge pig iron, « PhiUdelphia. 

Gntj forge pig iron, at Pittsburgh 

BcHcmer pig iron, at Pitlaburgh 

BMt bar irou, from store, at Philada... 
Bert Ijar iron, at mills, at PitUburgh. 

Cat nails, from ulare, at Philadelphia.. 
Wire naili, baae price, at Chicago 


$30.36 
19.36 

16.60 
16.72 
19.0S 
38.12 
31.13 
2.07 
1.95 
1.93 
3.Z1 
2.60 


tl9.61 
19.98 
18.49 
16.90 
19.49 
33.29 
36.06 
1.98 
3.15 
1.63 
3.46 
2.76 


$19.32 

15.87 
14.08 
14.30 
16.93 
37.33 
24.13 
1.84 
1.80 
1.47 
Z.39 
3.41 


$33.83 
33.19 
19.20 
19.49 
30.67 
28.00 
30.67 
2.13 
1.94 
I.fl7 
3,29 
3.15 


$31.17 
19.93 
17.13 
17.62 
18.98 
28.00 
37.91 
2.00 
1.77 

i.se 

3.36 
3.13 



AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OP STEEL BARS AT FXTTSBUROH. 

The following table, compiled from weekly quotations in the 
Amerioan Matiufadurer, gives the average monthly prices of steel 
bare, per 100 pounds, at mills in Pittsburgh from 1897 to 1903. 



Mootl... 


1897. 


IMS. 


189«. 


19M. 


IMI. 


1902. 


1903. 


JWOMT... 

ISmnh 

■AprlL 


«t.D7 
1.06 
1.00 
.96 
.92 
.90 
.90 
.90 
1. 00 
I.OO 
1.00 
1.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
.99 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.99 

\z 

I.OO 


$1 
2 


07 
09 
48 
76 
71 
06 
00 
21 
50 
60 
46 
35 


$3.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.13 
1.94 
1.79 
1.34 
1.06 
1.13 
1.16 
I.IS 
1.30 


$1.30 
1.37 
1.44 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.S2 
1.60 
1.60 
1,63 
1.60 
1.60 


$1.68 
1.60 
1.60 
1.67 
1.80 
1.60 
1.73 
1.75 
1.76 
1.69 
1.60 
1.68 


$1 


64 
80 
80 
SO 


June- 

July. 

AagMt-- 
Bept«mb«r 

Deoember. 


SO 
60 
60 
SO 
60 
37 
SO 


Average. 


$0.97 


$0.98 


$1 


9S 


«1.63 


$1.47 


$1.67 


$[ 


66 



The lowest quoted price at which ateel bars were sold at Fitts- 
I bu^h within the last aeven years was 90 cents per 100 pounds, 
V this price prevailing in June, July, and August, 1897. 
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AVERAOE MONTHLY PRICES OF CUT NAIUB AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The following table gives the average monthly base prices of 
cut nails, per keg of 100 pounds, firom store at Philadelphia, 
since 1896, as reported to us by the Duncannon Iron Ck>mpan7. 



Months. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Average.. 



1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


$2.30 


$1.60 


$1.35 


$1.40 


$2.80 


$2.25 


$2.30 


2.30 


1.55 


1.35 


1.65 


2.80 


2.27 


2.20 


2.45 


1.55 


1.30 


1.75 


2.80 


2.27 


2.25 


2.45 


1.50 


1.30 


1.95 


2.62 


2.30 


2.30 


2.45 


1.45 


1.30 


1.95 


2.45 


2.30 


2.30 


2.53 


1.45 


1.30 


2.20 


2.42 


2.30 


2.30 


2.53 


1.40 


1.30 


2.30 


2.30 


2.30 


2.30 


2.53 


1.40 


1.30 


2.35 


2.30 


2.30 


2.30 


2.53 


1.45 


1.30 


2.60 


2.25 


2.35 


2.30 


2.53 


1.45 


1.30 


2.75 


2.28 


2.30 


2.30 


2.00 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.30 


2.30 


2.30 


•1.70 


1.40 


1.30 


2.80 


2.25 


2.30 


2.30 


$2.36 


$1.47 


$1.31 


$2.21 


$2.46 


$2.29 


$2.29 



1906. 



$2.33 
2.86 
2.36 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.20 
2.20 

$2.36 



* Early in 1893 the base price and schedule of extras of cut nails were changed to 
correspond with the wire nail schedule, and in December, 1896, the schedule of ex- 
tras was again changed to correspond with the wire nail schedule referred to below. 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF WIRE NAILS AT CHICAGO. 

The following table, compiled from quotations in the Iron 
^9^t gives the average monthly base prices of standard sizes of 
wire nails, per keg of 100 pounds, in carload lots, free on board 
at Chicago, in the eight years from 1896 to 1903 inclusive. 



Months. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


190L 


1902. 


1908. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 


$2.42 
2.42 
2.67 
2.66 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

♦1.60 


$1.60 
1.46 
1.60 
1.46 
1.42 
1.42 
1.36 
1.37 
1.60 
1.62 
1.60 
1.60 


$1.66 
1.67 
1.66 
1.47 
1.46 
1.43 
1.36 
1.36 
1.46 
1.47 
1.40 
1.37 


$1.69 
1.73 
2.09 
2.26 
2.36 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
3.10 
3.20 
3.28 
3.63 


$3.63 
3.63 
3.63 
3.28 
2.63 
2.48. 
2.43 
2.43 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 


$2.36 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.45 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.42 
2.36 
2.26 


$2.16 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.15 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 


$2.08 
2.12 
2.20 
2 16 


May 


2 16 


June 


2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.16 
2.00 


July 


V %**J .......... 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


Average.. 


$2.64 


$1.46 


$1.46 


$2.60 


$2.76 


$2.41 


$2.15 


$2.13 " 



*A new nail card was adopted in December, 1896. The average price given for 
wire nails in December, 1896, on the new card, 91.60 per keg, would be equivalent 
to 91.10 per keg on the old card, showing a very great decrease In prices. 
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ATEBAQE WHOLESALE HONTHLT PRICES OF TINPLATES. 

In late years foreign tinplates have not been an important fiic- 
r ill snpplyiog the home market. The prices of foreign tlnplatee 
will not be found in the following table, which gives the average 
Lonthly prices of American Bessemer tinplates, I, C, 14 by 20, 
IT ^ox of 100 pounds, at mills in Pennsylvania, since 1901. 



I Frloe. 



901 . t4.00 
Fehrurirj' ...I 4.00 

Utroh \ 4.00 

April 

Ji«7 

Jnly 

Beptember.. 

Hof ember . 
DeiielDber.. 



4.00 



Jan., 1902. 
February., 

April 

M.y 

Joly 

Seplcoiber. 

Ot'lober 

NoTember.. 






Jan., 1903.. 
FebrOBTy ... 

AprU 

May 

Jnly 

August 

September.. 
October.,..,, 
November,,. 



llODthl. 



Jan., 1904, 
Febraary... 

April 

Uay 

Joly 

September., 
October 20,: 
Novemberi 
December.. 



Average... #4. 



Average., $3.93 Average.. (3.74 Average. 



Foreign tinplates are imported chiefly by the oil and canning 
interests that the benefit of the drawback system may be secured 
it) the export trade. This particular drawback is objectionable. 
It is a distinct premium on the importation of tinplates. 

AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES OF FOHEION TINPLATES. 

Tlie foUovfing table gives the average yearly prices of import- 
ed coke Bessemer tinplates, I. C, 14 x 20, per box of 108 pounds, 
ftt New York, freight and duty paid, from 1890 to 1898. 



U90... 
3801.,. 
1893,,. 



AVERAGE YEARLY PRICES OF DOMESTIC TINPLATEa. 

The following table gives the average yearly prices of domestic 
Bessemer tinplates, I. C, 14 x 20, per box of 100 pounds, at mills 
ID Pennsylvania, from 1899 to 1903, with the price in Oetober,1904 



Yean. 


Prioe. 


Yean, 


1 Prtoe. 


Toara. 


Price. 




W.08 
4.47 


1901 

I90i 


.1 $4,00 




t3,74 
3.30 


JBOO. 


IUU4 (Oct. 30) 
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AVERAGE QUARTERLY PRICES OF BEAMS AND CHANNELS. 

The following table, which gives the average quarterly prices 
of steel beams and channels at Pittsburgh from 1894 to 1904, 
has been compiled for this Report by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of structural shapes in Western Pennsylvania. 



Tears. 



Prioe per 100 poundt. 



s 




04 



I 





s 



Si 

r 



1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 



$1.21 


$1.20 


$1.27 


$1.26 


1.21 


1.26 


1.66 


1.68 


1.44 


1.49 


1.66 


1.60 


1.66 


1.33 


.98 


1.09 


1.16 


1.16 


1.19 


1.20 


1.36 


1.60 


2.12 


2.26 



$1.23 
1.40 
1.49 
1.24 
1.17 
1.83 



Tears. 



Price per 100 poanda. 






I 
















1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 

llrU4... 



$2.26 
1.61 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 



$2.21 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 



$1.68 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.46 



$1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 



$1.91 
li»8 
1.60 
1.60 



During the period covered by the above table the lowest 
average quarterly price for beams and channels was in the third 
quarter of 1897, when the ruling price was 98 cents per 100 
pounds, or less than one cent per pound. The highest average 
quarterly price was in the last quarter of 1899 and the first 
quarter of 1900, when the price was $2.25 per 100 pounds. 

PRICES OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE. 

We give below the prices at which Lake Superior iron ore 
has been sold upon season contracts in 1902 and 1903, per gross 
ton, delivered at lower ports on Lake Erie; also the prices at 
which sales were made in the spring of 1904 for season delivery. 
The star used in connection with 1903 prices refers to base ores. 
These prices have been furnished to us for this Report by Mr. 
A. I. Findley, the editor of the Iron Trade Review. 



Grades. 



Mesabi Bessemer 

Mesabi non-Bessemer 

Marquette specular No. 1 Bessemer. 
Marquette specular No. 1 non-Bes... 

Chapin 

Soft hematites, No. 1 non-Bessemer.. 
Gogebic, Marquette, and Menomi 
nee No. 1 Bessemer hematites. 
Vermilion No. 1 hard non-Bessemer 

Chandler No. 1 Bessemer 

Marquette extra low-phos. Bessemer 



:i 



1902. 



$3.00 ® $3.25 
2.60 @ 2.85 
4.65 @ 5.00 
3.80 @ 4.00 

3.91 
3.00 @ 3.25 

4.25 @ 4.65 

4.07 
4.50 
5.40 



1908. 



$4.00* 
3.20* 
$4.85 @ $5.15 
4.00® 4.25 

8.60* 
4.50* 



1904. 



$2.75 ® $3.00 
2.35 @ 2.50 
3.60 @ 3.85 
S.10@ 3.35 

2.60® 2.80 
3.00® 3.25 
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I 



I 



We have omitted quotations for 1903 and 1904 for Chapin, 
Vermilion No. 1 hard non- Bessemer, Chandler No. 1 Bessemer, 
and Marquette extra low-pbosphorus Bessemer ores because none 
of these are uow ou the market, these ores being mined for their 
own use by the United States Steel Corporation and other com- 
panies which own the mines from which they are obtained. 

For the first time since 1894 the Lake Superior iron ore mar- 
ket became an open one for 1904 shipments. lu the preceding 
ten years there had been an agreement on "old-range" Besae- 
'mer oree, and for a portion of that period on " old-range " non- 
Bessemer ores. In only one or two years waa there a definite 
agreement aa to prices of Mesabi ores. The base adopted in the 
years of agreement for old-range Bessemer ores was a auppoai- 
titious ore containing 63 per cent, of metallic iron, 0.045 per 
cent, of phosphorus, and 10 per cent, of moisture. Ore of this 
analysis has sold for 1904 delivery at about $3.25. While the 
non-Bessemer ore agreement lasted it was based on an ore con- 
tuning 60 per cent, of metallic iron and 12 per cent, of moisture. 
Old-range non-Bessemer hematites of this analysis have sold at 
about $2.70 for 1904 delivery. Theae details are given by Mr. 
Findley. 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IKON. 

High-water mark in the production of pig iron in the United 
States was reached in 1903, notwithstanding the reaction in the 
latter part of that year from the active demand for iron and 
Steel that had prevailed in immediately preceding years. 

Twenty-two States made pig iron in 1903, against 21 in 1899 
and 1900, 20 in 1901, and 22 in 1902. The toUl production of 
pig iron in 1903 was 18,009,252 gross tons, against 17,821,307 
tons in 1902, 15,878.354 tons in 1901, 13,789,242 tons in 1900, 
13.620,703 tons in 1899, and 11,773,934 tons in 1898. The pro- 
duction in 1903 was 187.945 tons in excess of that in 1902, but 
the production in the second half of 1903 was 1,405,482 tons less 
than in the firat half. The production in the first half was, 
however, much the largest in our history. The following table 
pves the half-yearly production of pig iron in the last six years. 



Period!. 


laas. 

GronloaB. 


isw. 


IMK). 
Oroaa toiu. 


aroaton*. 


a«i^. 


Grow Ion*. 


FIntUIf... 
Seoond half 


6.869,703 
6,9M,331 


6,389,167 
7.331,538 


7,612,669 
6,146,673 


7,«74,«13 
8,203,741 


8,808,674 
9,012,733 


9.707,387 
8.3Dl,S8fi 


Tot»l... 


11,773,934 


18.820,703 


13.789,348 


1S,S78,3M 


17,831,307 


18.009,383 
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The following table gives the half-yearly production of pig iron 
by States in 1903, arranged according to geographical position* 



State»->Gro88 tons. 

Massachasetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

West Virginia...... 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North Carolina... 
Oeorgia. 



First 


Second 


half, 1903. 


half, 1908. 


1,419 


1,846 


7,142 


7,359 


270,448 


282,474 


106,337 


105,280 


4,498,038 


3,713,462 


166,801 


157,769 


322,529 


221,505 


106,970 


92,043 


53,034 


49,407 


227,259 


191,109 


34,001 

• 


41,601 



States— Gross tons. 



Alabama 

Texas 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missoari, Colora- 
do, Oregon, and 
Washington 



Total. 



First 
half, 1908. 



777,870 

5,023 

1,860,334 

838,655 

111,953 

I 157,241 



Second 
half, 1908. 



} 



162,268 



9,707,867 



783,528 

6,630 

1,427,100 

853,720 

132,756 

126,275 
108,021 



8,301,885 



The following table gives the production of pig iron by States 
in 1902 and 1903, in the order of their prominence in 1903. 



states— QrosB tons. 


1902. 


1908. 


States— Gross tons. 


1902. 


1908. 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 


8,117,800 

3,631,388 

1,730,220 

1,472,211 

401,369 

537,216 

392,778 

303,229 

273,987 

1 269,930 


8,211,500 

3,287,434 

1,692,375 

1,561,398 

562,917 

544,034 

418,368 

324,570 

283,516 

270,289 


Michigan.. 

New Jersey 

WestViiginia.... 
Kentucky 


155,218 
191,380 
183,005 
110,725 

} 32,315 

12,086 

3,095 

. 3,360 


244,709 

oil ttgf 


Illinois 


199,013 
102 441 


Alabama 


New York 


North Carolina 
and Georgia... 

Connecticut 

Texas.. 




Virginia. 


75,602 


TennPrWMW.. ........ t . 


14,501 

11,653 

3,265 


Maryland 


Wis. and Minn.... 

Mis8ouri,Colorado 

and Washington 


Massachusetts .... 


Total 


17,821,307 


18,009,252 





PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL. 

The production of pig iron in 1903, classified according to the 
iuel used, was as follows, compared with the four preceding years. 



Fuel used— Gross tons. 



Bituminous, chiefly coke 
Anthracite and coke... 

Anthracite alone < 

Charcoal 

Charcoal and coke 



Total. 



1899. 



11,786,385 

1,558,621 

41,031 

284,766 



13,620,703 



1900. 



11,727,712 

1,636,866 

40,682 

839,874 

44,608 



13,789,242 



1901. 


1902. 


13,782,386 
1,668,808 

43,719 
860,147 

23,294 


16,315,891 

1,096,040 

19,207 

378,504 

11,665 


15,878,354 


17,821,307 



1903. 



15,592,221 

1,864,199 

47,148 

504,757 

927 

18,009,252 



The following table gives the production of bituminous pig iron 
by States in 1902 and 1903, according to their prominence in 1903. 
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i 





im. 


■•* 




im. 


ISOS. 


Pewwylrwita 


7,193,795 
3,620,580 
1,730,220 
i,«I,fi77 

[ 635,174 

308,619 
377,816 
301,601 


6,661,729 
3,277,894 
1,692.376 
1,488,291 

674,206 

130,726 




1 264,933 

233,286 

183.006 
110,726 
54,461 
















209.011 
199,013 
103,441 
17,464 




Wort VirginU.... 






Now Jersey 










310,686 




16,316,891 


16,583.221 







The following table gives the production of anthracite and 
tnixed autliradte and coke pig iron by States from 1898 to 1903. 
For production with anthracite alone flee page 46. 



euiai. 

Oram toot. 


im 


ISM. 


IBOO. 


1(0L 


woa. 


1809. 


H«w Jmey.. 


1,102,692 
100,681 


1,420.618 

[ 163,863 

16,081 


1,440,139 

f 168,762 
i 60,869 

17,288 


1,618,636 

166,746 

35,608 

2,738 


018,775 
138,929 


1,615,701 
1 384,018 


HmtIucL.... 




1 11,628 


Total 


1,203,273 


1,59»,653 


1,677.048 


1,712,627 


1,116,347 1,911,347 



The following table gives the production of charcoal pig iron by 
Btates in 1902 and 1903, according to their prominence in 1903. 





1B03. 


im. 


Sl,le.-a™u,n.. 


i»». 


iwa. 




156,213 
60,534 

I 65,898 

31,686 
34,307 

1 8,293 


S44.709 
73,107 

60,363 

41,833 
33,376 

16,200 


Connecticat 


12,036 
10,798 

[ 4,400 
4.380 

s,seo 



14 601 








M»ryl»nd and 

Virxini*. 

Peiuii;lTuiIa 






6,784 




4,070 














378,504 











Thera were atn produced in 1903 in Wisconsin and Washing- 
ton 927 tons of pig iron made with mixed charcoal and coke. 

PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER PIO IRON. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer pig iron 
by Stntes in each year from 1898 to 1903, in gross tons. Bes- 
■einer pig iron made with charcoal is included. Low-phoephonis 
pig iron is included in the statietice for 1901, 1902, and 1903. 
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States— Gron tons. 



Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois. 

Maryland 

West Virginia ... 
North Carolina.. 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Kj. and Tenn... 

Wisconsin 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

Virginia and Ala. 



Total. 



1898. 



4,040,966 

1,670,536 

1,210,124 

186,663 

192,699 

88,701 
30,238 

14,620 
2,939 



•••••* ••.••• 



7,337,384 



1899. 



4,473,493 

1,862,966 

1,330,169 

210,670 

187,868 

I 96,364 
22,766 



} 



14,519 
13,984 



8,202,778 



1900. 



4,242,397 

1,898,663 

1,178,241 

260,688 

I 169,802 

118,146 
13,430 

21,785 
} 40,300 



7,943,452 



1901. 



4,885,877 

2,637,091 

1,394,430 

297,149 

166,597 
147,216 



39,941 



28,493 



9,596,793 



1902. 



5,130,022 

2,927,605 

1,495,298 

296,971 

182,987 

201,580 
9,746 

82,328 
66,681 



10,398,168 



190S. 



i 



5,213,143 

2,422,676 

1,386,683 

821,784 

198,688 



176,116 
26,866 

111,340 

129,823 
3,299 



9,989,908 



Of the production of Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron 
in Pennsylvania in 1903 the Lehigh Valley made 106,184 tons ; 
the Schuylkill Valley, 77,882 tons ; the Lower Susquehanna Val- 
ley, 368,745 tons; Allegheny County, 3,276,850 tons; the She- 
nango Valley, 806,708 tons; and the remainder of the State, 
576,774 tons: total, 5,213,143 tons. 

In Ohio in 1903 the Mahoning Valley produced 872,758 tons 
of Bessemer and low-phosphorus pig iron ; the Hanging Rock bi- 
tuminous district, 100,972 tons ; the Lake Counties, 715,608 tons ; 
and other parts of Ohio, 733,338 tons : total, 2,422,676 tons. 

PRODUCTION OP BESSEMER PIG IRON SINCE 1887. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in the United States was 
not collected separately from that of other kinds of pig iron un- 
til 1887. Since that year it has been as follows, in gross tons. 
Low-phosphorus pig iron is included for 1901, 1902, and 1903. 



Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


Gross tons. 


Years. 


GrosB tons. 


1887 


2,876,462 
2,637,869 
3,161,414 
4,092,343 
3,472,190 
4,444,041 


1893 


3,668,698 
3,808,667 
6,623,696 
4,664,966 
6,796,684 
7,337,384 


1899 


8,202,778 
7,943,462 
9,696,793 
10,393,168 
9,989,908 


1888 


1894 


1900 


1889 


1896 


1901 


1890 


1896 


1902 


1891 


1897 


1903 


1892 


1898 






1 







PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 

The production of basic pig iron in 1896 with coke or mixed 
anthracite and coke as fuel was 336,403 tons; in 1897 it was 
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656,391 tons ; in 1898 it waa 785,444 tons ; in 1899 it was 985,- 
033 tona ; ia 1900 it was 1,072,376 tona ; in 1901 it was 1,448,850 
tone; in 1902 it was 2,038,590 tons; and in 1903 it was 2,040,- 
726 tone. Basic charcoal pig iron is not included in the above 
figures. The production of basic pig iron by States since 1899 
pvas ID the Mknring table, in grosB tons. 



f-l<tm-im>im.' 


im. 


im 


um. 


1MB. 


mm. 


TfewTork and Naw Jeney... 
Pennlylvaiila-AJlegheny Co. 

Md.,Va., TeuQ., nnd AlalwDia. 
Ohio, HI, Wi»., Mo., and Col. 




4,939 
446,643 
344,066 
179,717 
97,123 


34,320 
668,618 
442,744 
301,444 
101,826 


90,738 
933,633 

696,216 
296,181 
123,916 


117,803 
7fll.l7fi 
626,078 
267,999 
237,673 


470,8« 
267,760 
166,093 
S0,332 


Total 


985,033 


1,072,376 


l,448,8fiO 


3.038.690 


3,040,736 



Maryland, Tennessee, Illinois, aud Wisconsin did not malce 
basic pig iron in 1901 or 1902, as in some previous years, aud 
Maryland, Illinois, aud Wisconsin did not make any in 1903, 
while Colorado made basic pig iron for the first time in 1903. 

PRODUCTION OF BPIEQELEIBEN AND FERRO- MANGANESE. 

The productioQ of epiegeJelsen and ferro-maQganese in 1903, 
included in the total production of pig iron, was 192,661 tons, 
against 212,981 tons in 1902, 291,461 tona in 1901, 255,977 tons 
in 1900, 219.768 tona in 1899, 213,769 tons in 1898, 173,696 
Ions in 1897, 131,940 tona in 1896, 171,724 tona in 1895, 120^ 
180 tons iu 1894, and 81,118 tona iu 1893, The spiegeleisen and 
ferro-manganese produced in 1903 were made In New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, IHinois, and Colorado, In the total for 

1902 ia a small quantity of ferro-phoaphorus, made in Alabama. 

PRODUCriOJ* OF PIO IRON IS PENNSYLVANIA BY DIBTHICTS. 

The production of pig iron in Pennsylvania by districts in 

1903 waa as follows: Lehigh Valley, 648,821 tons; Schuylkill 
Valley, 550,560 tona; Lower Susquehanna Valley, 497,606 tons; 
Juniata Valley, 233,699 tons; Allegheny Oouuty, 4,211,669 tons; 
Sbenango Valley, 1,138,161 tons; Western Pennsylvania, except 
Allegheny County and the Shenango Valley, 927,014 tons ; char- 
coal, (whole State,) 4,070 tons: total, 8,211,500 tons, llg iron 
was not made in the Upper Susquohonna Valley in 1903. 

In 1903 the Shenango Valley lowered ita output 116,772 tons 
as compared with 1902 ; Allegheny County lost 49,200 tons ; West- 
ern Penuaylvania, outeide of Allegheny County and the Shenango 
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Valley, increased its production 97,205 tons ; the Lehigh Valley 
gwned 130,871 tons; the Schuylkill Valley gained 29,963 tona; 
the Upper Susquehanna Valley loat 3,147 tons ; the Lower Sus- 
quehanna Valley lost 30,188 Iodb; the Juniata Valley gained 
35,128 tons; charcoal lost 160 tons. 

AU^heny County produced more than one-half tbe pig iriM 
made in Pennsylvania in 1897 and 1898 and more than one- 
fourth of the country's production in each year, but in 1899 it 
made slightly leas than one-half the production of Pennsylvania 
in that year and considerably less than one-fourth the countiy'i 
production. In 1900 it again made lesa than one-half the pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania and less than one-fourlh the mm 
total production. In 1901, 1902, and again in 1903 AUej 
County made more than one-half the production of Peni 
nia but leea than one-fourth the country's total production. 1 

In 1902 and 1903 Pennsylvania made 45.6 per cent, of the 
country's total production of pig iron. 

PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IS OHIO BY DISTRICTS. 

The production of pig iron in Ohio in 1903 by district 
sx follona : Mahoning Valley, including the LeetonJa i 
1,263,959 tona; Hocking Valley, 26,900 tona; Lake Coailfl 
828,904 tons ; miscellaneous bituminous, 830,452 tons ; Hanging 
Rock bituminous, 327,679 tons ; Hanging Rock charcoal, 9,540 
tons : total, 3,287,434 tone. Of the country's total producdtq 
1903 Ohio made a little over 18 per cent. 

The decrease in production in the Mahoning Valley, inci 
tbe Leetonia furnaces, in 1903 over 1902 was 174,128 tons^ 
the Lake Counties the decrease was 31,467 tons ; in the miscel- 
laneous bituminous district tbe decrease was 138,920 tons ; in the 
Hanging Rock bituminous district the increase was 11,113 t 
in the Hanging RocJi charcoal district the decrease was : 
tons ; and in the Hocking Valley the decrease was 9,294 t 



PHODOCTION IN THE SHENANQO Al 

The production of pig iron in the Mahoning Valley in Ohio, 
which includes the J-eetonia furnaces, and iu the Shcnaogo Val- 
ley in Pennsylvania in 1898 vas almost exactly the same, the 
former producing 769,334 tons and tbe latter 769,677 tons. In 
1899 the Mahoning Valley made 932,165 tons and tbe Shenaogo 
Valley made 937,215 tons. In 1900 tbe Mahoning Valley i 
away ahead of its rival, making 1,002,362 tons, against £ 
tons in the Shenango Valley. In 1901 tbe Mahoning 
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iiirther increased its lead, producing 1,404,857 tone, against 979,- 
875 tons in the Shenango Valley. In 1902 the Mahoning VaN 
ley, while still in the lead, increaaed its production over 1901 
only 33,230 tons, while the Sheuango Valley increased its pro- 
duction 275,058 tone, showing a. comparative gain of 241,828 
tons in favor of the Shenango Valley in 1902. But in 1903 
the Mahoning Valley made 125,798 more tons of pig iron than 
I Pennsylvania rival. Both valleys are growing iron centres. 

OTOCK8 OF UNSOLD PIO IRON. 

Our statistics of stocks of unsold pig iron do not include pig 
Iwin made by the owners of rolling mills or steel works for 
their own use. but only pig iron made for sale and which has 
not been sold. The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in 
the hands of manufacturers or which were under their control 
at the close of 1903, and were not intended for their own con- 
sumption, amounted to 591,438 tons, against 49,951 tons at the 
close of 1902, 70,647 tons at the close of 1901, and 442,370 tons 
Bt the close of 1900- Warrant stneka not controlled by the ma- 
kers are not included. The American Pig Iron Blorage Warrant 
Compaoy held ia its yards on December 31, 1903, 47,200 tons 
of pig iron. On December 31, 1902, the company had no pig 
iron stored in any of lu yards. At the end of 1901 it had 
8,000 tons in its yards, and at the end of 1900 it had 16,400 tons. 



NUMBKR OP 1 

Th« whole number of completed furnaces in the United States 
I Bt the close of 1903 was 425, against 412 at the close of 1902 
I and 406 at the close of 1901. The following table shows the 
I Domber of completed furnaces at the end of each year since 1898, 
Jlot counting abandoned furnaces in any year. 



fe 



I FneloMd. 


ISBB. 


IBM. 


1900. 


im. 


una. 


uos. 




243 
04 

78 


335 
99 
80 


S40 
94 
73 


00 
69 


272 
SI 
6S 




Anthracite aDd anth. and coke... 
Charcoal atid charcoal and coke.. 


77 
60 




*H 


<I4 


406 


406 


412 









MUHBER OF FDRNACES IN BLAST. 

The whole number of furnaces which were in blast at the close 
of 1903 was 182, against 307 at the close of 1902 and 266 at 
the close of 1901. The following classified table shows the num- 



ber of furnaces in blast at the close of each 



year ( 
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1898. 


1899. 


JSOO. 


I»L 


lOB. 


ItOL 




162 

30 
20 


IBl 
GS 

30 


166 

46 
32 


64 

24 


233 
63 
S3 




Anlhracite aod SDth. and cote.. 

Charcoal and charooal and coke 


at 

33 




S02 


289 


2S2 


2es 


SOT 









The number of furaacea out of blast at the cloee of 1903 wu 
243, Some of these furnaoea were only temporarily banked. 

ANNDAL COUaUMPTION OF PIG IBON. 

Our conBumption of pig iron in the last five years is approxi- 
mately ehown in the following table. The comparatively small 
quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded warehouses has not 
been conHidered. Warrant stocks not controlled by the makers 
are included in the unsold stocks for each year. 



Fig licm— Grtn tons. 


1K». 


.«o, 1 m. 1 WB. 


out. 


D,.«..p»d.,a.. 


13,620,703 
40,383 
415,333 


13.789.243 

62,666 
68,309 


16,878,364 
62,930 
446,020 


17,821.307 
619,364 

73,617 


tS.009,l£l 
699,574 
49,961 


Sttwks unsold Januaty i.. 




14,078,429 

68,309 
228,678 


13,910,116 
446,020 
286,687 


16,387,304 
73,647 
81,311 


18,614,308 
49,951 

27,487 


18,658,777 

698,489 
20.379 


Deduct Btooka Dec. 8U,... 




Approztmate couaamption 


18,779,442 


IS.177.40B 


16,232,446 18,436,870 


18,089,909 



It will be observed that, although the production of pig iron 
in 1903 exceeded that of 1902 by 187,946 tons, the consumption 
in 1903 was 396.961 tons less than in 1902. Of course our fig- 
ures are necessarily only au approximation to absolute accuracy. 



LIMESTONE CONSUMED IN 1 



PIG IRON. 



The limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by the blast fur- 
naces of the United States in the production of 18,009,252 loas 
of pig iron in 1903 amounted to 9,591,760 tons. The average 
consumption of limestone per ton of all kinds of pig iron pro- 
duced was 1,193 pounds in 1903, against 1,192.8 pounds in 1902, 
1,186.5 pounds in 1901, and 1,205.6 pounds in 1900. The con- 
sumption in 1903 by the anthracite and bituminous furnaces was 
1,207.3 iiouuds per ton of pig iron made, and hy the charcoal 
and mixed charcoal and coke fiirnaces it was 695.5 pounds. Oys- 
ter shells are regularly used by Muirkirk (charcoal) Furnace, in 
Maryland, for fluxing purposes, to the exclusion of I 
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PRODDCTIOU OP PIG IRON : 



» 



The following table ^ves the total productioo of pig iron in 
the United States in 1901, 1902, and 1903, hy grades, in gross tons. 



P 



G«de»-aro«« Itini. 


19D1. 


J0O2. 


IWK. 


Bcnemer and low-phMphoniB pig Iron 

Buic pig iron made with mineral fliel 


9.699,788 

1,448,850 

e3B,4H 

3,548,718 

2Se,53S 

87,964 

331,822 

69.83B 

8,683 


10,3»S,I68 

3,038.690 

838,088 

8,861,378 

311,458 

172,085 

188.408 

44,G7S 

8,95fi 


e,B89,908 
3,040,728 
783.016 
4,409,033 
478,781 
130.137 
166,700 
S5,»61 






8pie?eleii»en..- 


Dirwt outing. 




Tot«l 


16,878,354 


17,821,807 


18.009.263 



The Bessemer figures include low- phosphorus pig iron, that in, 
iron running below 0.04 per cent, in phosphorus. Pig iron con- 
taining from 0.04 to 0.10 per cent, of phosphorus is classified as 
Beasemer. The basic figures are confined strictly to pig iron 
made with mineral fuel, and do not include the small quantity 
of basic iron that ia annually made with charcoal, practically 
all of which is used by manufacturers of steel castings, A few 
thousand tons of castings direct from the furnace are included 
in the totals for white and mottled and miscellaneous grades of 
pig iron for 1903, Ferro-silicon and high sihcon pig iron are 
included in the foundry figures. 

Of the total production of pig iron in 1903 over 55.4 per cent. 
was Bessemer and low -phosphorus, as compared with over 58 per 
cent, in 1902; 24.4 per cent, was foundry, against 21.6 per cent. 
in 1902; over 11.3 per cent, was basic, against 11.4 per cent, 
in 1902; 4.3 per cent, was forge, against 4.6 per cent, in 1902; 
1.06 per cent, was spiegeleisen aud ferro- manganese, against 1.19 
per cent, in 1902 ; and 2.6 per cent, was malleable Bessemer, 
■gainst 1,7 per cent, in 1902. The production of white and mot- 
tle<i and miscellaneous grades of pig iron and of castings made 
direct from the furnace amounted to a little over 1 per cent, in 
1902 and to less than 1 per cent, in 1903. 

In 1903 the production of low-phosphorus pig iron amounted 
to 200,422 tons, agdnst 164,24G tons in 1902. In 1903 it waa 
made in New York, Peuusylvania, Tennessee, and Ohio. 

The following table gives the production by States of Bessemer 
and low-phosplionis and basic pig iron in 1901, 1902, and 1903. 
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States—Gross 


Bessemer and low-jdiosphonu. 


Basic pig iron. 


tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


1901. 


1902. 


190S. 


New York. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Maryland 

Vinrinia 


16,239 

12,253 

4,885,877 

297,149 


60,818 

5,863 

6,130,022 

296,971 


129,323 


4,014 

30,306 

1,011,260 


16,766 

74,970 

1,628,748 


34,516 
83,286 


5,213,143 

321,784 

1,000 

198,688 

26,856 

2,299 

2,422,676 

1,386,683 

3,520 

74,080 

33,740 


1,417,253 


80,945 


95,776 


90,543 


West Virginia.. 
T^nn AfffWM^. ........ 


166,697 


182,937 
9,746 








6,176 


Alahama ......... 




220,499 
79,477 


199,416 
101,467 


172,280 


Ohio 


2,637,091 

1,394,430 

4,365 

35,576 


2,927,605 

1,495,298 

926 

70,303 

11,099 


190,840 


Ulinois 




Michiflran 








Wisconsin 








Minnesota 








Mii^ooTiri.... 




22,349 


22,468 


17,000 


Ck>lorado 


147,216 


201,580 


176,116 


29,832 








Total 


9,596,793 


10,393,168 


9,989,908 


1,448,850 


2,038,690 


2,040,726 











A small quantity of charcoal basic pig iron is not included in 
the basic figures. The production of foundry and forge pig iron 
hj States in 1901, 1902, and 1903 was as follows, in gross tons. 



states— Gross 


Foundry pig iron. 


Forge pig iron. 


tons. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 




3,386 
8,442 

237,440 
50,898 

849,610 
4,757 

331,269 


3,360 

12,086 

272,633 

59,015 

845,472 

3,789 

348,771 

68 

93,699 

328,975 

544 

30,762 

3,095 

1,044,874 

403,880 

67,627 

154,234 

152,965 

25,427 


3,265 

14,501 

304,667 

85,257 

948,957 

2,460 

413,403 

43 

98,600 

350,966 

6,779 

59,910 

11,408 

1,194,556 

416,850 

115,223 

239,369 

112,656 

30,153 








Connecticut 








New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 
Maryland 


12,596 

31,548 

314,010 

1,280 

34,121 


46,887 

32,234 

399,962 

1,939 

59,402 


37,986 

25,750 

433,925 

326 


Virsrinia 


29,551 


West Virmnia... 


Kentucky 


66,475 
324,057 


1,987 
9,638 


15,381 

41,137 

71 


2,453 

23,159 

619 


Tennessee 


North Carolina.. 


(Georgia 


26,433 

2,273 

818,765 

448,219 

81,327 
166,337 
114,808 

14,222 




5.765 


Texas 








Alabama 


131,040 
91,922 


170,784 

62,418 

2,649 


165,937 
61 904 


Ohio 


Illinois 


5.641 


Michicnin 






Wisconsin 


638 
10,674 






Mo., Col., and 


11,229 




Washington... 




3,548,718 


3,851,276 


4,409,023 


639,454 


833,093 


783,016 
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Included in the 4,409,023 tonii of foundry iron miide in 1903 ^H 
are 51,516 tooB of ferro-ailicon, produced in Virginia. West Vir- ^H 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Ohio, a small part of ^^H 
vhich was made with electricity. For 1902 ferro-silicon was not ^^M 
■eparately collected. Pig iron containing 7 per cent, of eilicon ^^M 
and over is classitied as ferro-silicon. Virtually all the char- ^H 
coal iron made is classified as foundry pig iron. Alabama is ^H 
now the leading producer of foundry iron. ^^| 

In 1901, 1902, and 1903 was as follows, in gnws tons. ^H 


unu. 


Splegelelnn. 




1»1. 


ma. 


1908. 


1901. 


1902. 


H 


»«wJ«™ey 

FeniurlvMiia ... 


28,789 
133,fl86 

802 
S0,297 
8,448 


14,182 
BB,383 
475 
46,801 
8.667 










7d,4SS 
24 

67,95fi 




67,408 

2,049 

183 


44,453 
120 


34,871 ^H 








^^H 














E31,8S2 


188.40B 


15S,700 


69,639 


44,673 


^1 




The figures ^ven for ferro-mangane§e for 1902 include a small ^^M 

ferro-maDganese from 45 to 82 per cent. The standard for spi&- ^^| 
geleisen is 20 per cent, and for ferro- manganese it is 80 per cent. ^H 

FROBUCTION OP PIO IRON IK THE FIBST HAlvF OF 1904. ^H 

The production of pig iron in the first half of 1904 was 8,173,- ^H 
438 groaa tons, against 8,301.885 tons in the last half of 1903 ^H 
and 9.707,367 tous in the first half of 1903. The decrease in ^H 
production in the first half of 1904 as compared with the second ^H 
half of 1903 amounted to only 128,447 tous, but as compared ^H 
with the first half of 1903 it amounted to 1.533,929 tons. And ^H 
yet the production in the first half of 1904 was greater than in ^H 
any half year prior to the second half of 1901. ^H 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in the first half of 1904 ^H 
was 4,530,946 gross tons, against 4,509,289 tous in the last half ^H 
of 1903 and 5.480,619 tons in the first half of 1903. The figures ^H 
fcr the first half of 1904 include 87,582 tons of low-phosphorus ^H 
pig iron, against 110,699 tons in the last half of 1903 and 89,723 ^H 
tons in the first half of that year. ^^M 
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The production of basic pig iron in the first lialf of 1004 
•ma 1,061,901 groBB tone, agaiust 836,923 tone in tbe last lialfof 
1903 and 1,203,803 toos in tLe first half of 1903. Basic pig 
iron miule with charcoal is not included in these figures. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half of 1904 
was 213,356 gross tons, against 272,040 tons in the last half of 
1903 and 232,717 tons in the first half of 1903. In addition 
there were produced in Wisconsin and Washington 927 tons of 
mixed charcoal and coke ptg iron in the firat six months of 1903. 
No iron has been made with this fuel since tbe first half of 1903. 

The production of spiegeleisen and ferro- manganese in the firet 
half of 1904 was 114,206 gross tons, against fll,986 tons in the 
last half of 1903 and 110,675 tons in the first half of 1903. The 
production of ferro- manganese alone in the firat half of 1904 
amounted to 26,541 tons, against 14,118 tons in the last half of 
1903 and 21,843 tons m tbe fiist half of that year. In addition 
to tbe above Tennessee made 304 tons of ferro-pbosphorus in tlia 
first half of 1904. 

Tbe production of bituminous coal and coke pig iron i] 
first six months of 1904 amounted to 7,337,279 gross tons, 
thracite and coke mixed to 607,624 tons, of anlbraeite alui 
15,179 tons, and of charcoal to 213,356 tons. Included 
bituminous figures is a small quantity of ferro-silicou made with 
electricity. 

The stocks of pig iron which were unsold in the hands of man- 
ufacturers or their agents or were under their control in warrant 
yards or elsewhere on June 30, 1904, amounted to 623,254 tons, 
against 126,301 tons on June 30, 1903. 

On June 30, 1904, the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Company bad 7)^,600 tons of pig iron stored in its various yards, 
virtually all of which was controlled by the makers, and all in- 
cluded in the 623,254 tons of unsold iron reported on that date. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on June 30, 1904, was 
216, against 320 on June 30, 1903, and 286 on June 30, 1902. 
The number of furnaces idle on June 30, 1904. was 209. Of the 
actiye furnaces on June 30, 1904, 170 used bituminous fuel 
used mixed anthracite coal and coke, 2 used anthracite 
alone, and 18 used charcoal alone. 

PRODCCTION OF BESSEMER STEEI,. 

The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings iu 
the United States iu 1903 v/aa 8,592,829 gross tons, agaisi* 



in tlw I 
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9,138,363 tone in 1902, a decrease of 545,534 tons, or 5.9 per 
cent. The following table givea the production of Bessemer ateel 
ingots and castings in the laet five years by States. Of the 
production in 1903 18,099 tons were steel castings, against a 
umilar production of 12,548 tons in 1902. 



But«— Gion toni. 


lew. 


IMO. 


IMl. 


IWH. 


IWM. 




3,968,779 
1,879,837 
1,3I1,34S 
727,082 


8,<88,781 
1,888.124 
1,116,671 
692,34* 


4,393,439 
2,1M.848 
1,S24,SI7 
940,800 


4,209,328 
2,688,802 
1,44«.614 

958,621 


3,eOH,4M 




1.366,689 










7,588.354 


8,884,770 


8.713,S0S 


0.138,363 









There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 1903 and 
4mly two Robert 'Bessemer plants were active. Eight Tropenaa 
plants were at work, as compared with 5 in 1902, In addition 
«ne plant made steel by the Bookwalter process and one plant 
on the Pacific Coast made a small quantity of steel iu a si^ecial 
•urface-blown converter. One plant also made steel by the Ev- 
wis-Wills process. All these works produced steel castings only. 

During 1903 the Lackawanna 6teel Company completed the 
Bessemer department of its new plant at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
This department ia equipped with four lO-gross-ton converters, 
which have an annual capacity of 845,000 gross tons of ingots. 
Ingots were first produced on October 13, 1903. The Inter- 
natioiial Harvester Company also completed its new Bessemer 
■teel plant at South Chicago in 1903. It is equipped with two 
lO-gross-lon converters, with an annual capacity of 600,000 tons 
of ingots. Steel was first made on September 3, 1903. 

The following plants, which are equipped to make steel cast- 
ings by the Tropenas and other modifications of the Bessemer 
process, were compieted and put in operation in 1903 : Isaac G. 
Johnson & Co., Incorporated, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, added 
one 2-gross-ton Tropenas converter; Naval Gun Factory. United 
States Navy Yard, Washington, D. C, one 2-gross-ton Tropenas 
converter; Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
■Newport News, Va., one 2-groBs-ton Tropenas converter; and the 
Columbia Engineering Works, Incorporated, Portland, Oregon, 
one 2-groB3-ton surface -hi own converter, 

ince the close of 1903 the following plants have installed 
or are now installing Tropenas or other " littie Bessemer" con- 
Tert«rs: Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., one 2-gro8s-ton 
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Tropenas converter; Providence Steel Casting Company, Provi- 
dence, B. I., two 2-gro68-ton Tropenas converters ; Southern Steel 
WorkSy Chattanooga, Tennessee, one 2-gross-ton Tropenas con- 
verter ; and the Milwaukee Steel Foundry Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., one 1-gross-ton special steel converter. 

In 1902 a plant for the manufacture of steel castings by the 
Evans- Wills process, which is a modification of the Bessemer 
process, was erected at Bahway, N. J. Its first castings were 
made on October 18, 1902. The plant is now equipped with two 
4,000-pound converters. Steel castings by this process were made 
in 1903, but an open-hearth furnace has been added in 1904 

PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

The total production of open-hearth steel ingots and direct 
castings in the United States in 1903 was 6,829,911 gross tons, 
against 5,687,729 tons in 1902, an increase of 142,182 tons, or 
2.4 per cent As compared with 1898, five years ago, when the 
production of open-hearth steel amounted to 2,230,292 tons, there 
was an increase in 1903 of 3,599,619 tons, or over 161 per cent. 
The following table gives the production of open-hearth steel in- 
gots and castings, by States, since 1898, in gross tons. 



states— Gross tons. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


New England 

N. Y. and N. J 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 


47,381 
47,967 
1,817,521 
79,886 
183,103 
54,444 


57,124 

61,461 

2,393,811 

117,458 

246,183 

71,279- 


74,522 

67,361 

2,699,502 

130,191 

285,551 

141,008 


170,876 
82,985 
3,594,763 
184,943 
398,522 
224,220 


179,923 
92,763 
4,375,364 
278,854 
435,461 
325,364 


169,209 

104,598 

4,442,730 

869.349 


Illinois 


422,919 
321,106 


Other States 


Total 


2,230,292 


2,947,316 


3,398,135 


4,656,309 


5,687,729 


5,829,911 





The open-hearth steel made in 1903 was produced by 111 
works in 17 States : Massachusetts, Connecticut, Bhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ck)lorado, and 
California. Ninety-eight works in 16 States made open-hearth 
steel in 1902. The States which have open-hearth furnaces but 
which did not produce open-hearth steel in 1903 were West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

In 1902 there were made 4,496,533 tons of open-hearth steel 
by the basic process and 1,191,196 tons by the acid process, 
while in 1903 the production by the basic process amounted to 
4,734,913 tons and by the acid process to 1,094,998 tons. There 
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WM a decrease of 96.198 touB, or a little over 8 per cent., in the ^^M 
production of acid open-hearth steel ingots and castings in 1903 ^^^| 
■u compared with 1902, but an iucrease in the production of basic ^^^| 
Bteel of 238,360 tons, or 6.3 per cent. ^^H 
In the following table the production by States of both acid ^^H 
and basic open-hearth steel iugot« and castings in 1903 is given. ^^H 




Builv open- 1 Add open- 
bemb »l«l. hearth steel. 


OiD«a tani. ^^^^| 




106,778 
71.637 

3,567,483 
308,675 
390,613 
301,017 


S3,43l 

33,061 
885,337 
60,774 
33,406 
20,089 


169,S09 ^^M 

4,442,730 ^^M 
^69,349 ^H 
















4,734,813 


1.094,998 


^^1 




PEODUCnON OF OPEN-HBAKTH BTEKL CA8TIMG8. ^^H 

The total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1903, ^^H 
included above, amounted to 400,348 gross tons, of which 134,879 ^^M 
tons were made by the basic process and 265,469 tons were made ^^H 
by the acid process. In 1902 the production of open-hearth steel ^^H 
castings amounted to 367,879 tons, of which 112,404 tons were ^^H 
made by the basic process and 255,475 tons by the acid process. ^^^| 

The followiug table gives the production of open-hearth steel ^^^| 
castings by the acid and basic processes in 1903 by States. ^^M 




Bulo 
cutlnsL 


Add 
cuUnn. 


Toud. ^^H 


JNew England, New York, aod New Je 


■My. 


6,311 

14,483 
116,086 


30,783 
167.638 

67,148 


36.094 ^^m 








134,379 


26e,4(>a 


^H 




Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, Alabama, Indiana, Wis- ^^^| 
consin, Missouri, and California made open-hearth eteel castings in ^^^| 
1903 in addition to the States specifically mentioned in tlie Uble. ^^M 

The growth of the open-hearth st«el casting industry in this ^^H 
country has been very rapid within the last six years, as is ^^H 
shown by the following table, the increase from 1898 to 1903 ^H 

greatest growth has been in Pennsylvania, the increase in that ^^H 
State alone Irom 1898 to 1908 amounting to 134,751 gross tons, ^^H 
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or over 285 per cent. The production of open-hearth steel cnsi- 
ings Vfsa first separately ascertained b^ the American Iran and 
St«el AgBociation in 1S98. Orcwa tone are uBcd in the table. 



gUte»-OK« Unu. 18B8. 


18W. 


1900. 


1901. 


i»oe. 


1«B. 


New England, N. T.. ) 
uid New Jenej i 


14,667 

47,270 
68,a60 


21.640 
69,9»6 

78.093 


21,883 
7e,SS4 
77,024 


37,164 

108,48a 
155,083 


37,0*1 
162,380 
178,439 


3«,0M 
183,021 


Ohio, Indiana, Ulinots, I 
and other States 1 


T«»l.. 


120,687 


169,729 


177,491 


301,622 


367,879 


400,3^ 



PRODUCTION OF CEDCIBLE BTEEL. 

The production of crucible steel in the United States in 1903 
amounted to 102,434 gross tons, against 112,772 tons in 1902, 
98^13 tons in 1901, 100,562 tona in 1900, 101,213 tons in 1899, 
89,747 tons in 1898. 69,959 tona in 1897, 60,689 tons in 1896, 
67.666 tons in 1896, 61,702 tons in 1894, and 63,613 tons ib 
1893. Ten States made crucible ateel in 1903, namely, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee. Ohio, Indiana, IlHuois, and Wisconsin, The direct cwt- 
iugs produced in 1903, included above, amounted to 5,409 tons, 
against 4.966 tons in 1902 and 3,927 tons in 1901. Pennsylvania 
made a little less than tbree-fourths of the total crucible steel 
production in 1903, against a little over three-fourths in 1902, ^ 
year of maximum production in the whole country. 



PRODDCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS BTEEL. 

The production of steel in the United l^tates in 1903 by vari- 
ous minor processes amounted to 9,804 gross tons, against 8,386 
tons in 1902, 6,471 tons in 1901, 4,862 tons in 1900, 4,974 loi 
in 1899. 3.801 tons in 1898, 3,012 tons in 1897, 2,394 tons in 18j 
858 tons in 1895, 4,081 tons in 1894. and 2,806 tons in Iffl 
Blister, puddled, and "patented" steel, including "patented" s 
castings, are included in these figures. 

PRODDCTION OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL. 

The production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings in 
1903 amounted to 14,534,978 gross tons, against 14,947.250 toni 
in 1902, a decrease of 412,272 tons, or 2.7 per cent. The maxi- 
mum production of steel ingots and castings was reached in 1902 ; 
the year of next highest production was 1903. Puddled, "pat- 
ented," and all other kinds of steel are included in these figuroa. 



'1 

vari- 
i,386 
4 loq^B 

1 
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Id the following table the production of all kinds of steel in- 

>ta and caetings in 1903 is given by States, in gross toas. Of 
le total producUoD 430,265 tona were direct steel castings. 



StBlea— Oni« u 



Craclble 
uvl mlBcel- 

luinoua. 



lugoUaiul 
cuiUogi, 



1., Bhode Island, and Conn 

Hew York and New Jeney 

PennsylTanla 

Del., Md., V«., W. Va., Dirt. oH 
Oolumbia, Ey., Tenn., and Ala. J 



Indiana and lUioau 

;lfich., WiB., Minn., UiaBonri, Col- 
orado, Ongan, and California... 



63,978 

3,9<»,*36 

765,406 

2,330,131 
I,3«a,CS8 
108,306 



I69,S09 

104,598 
1,442,730 
1S0,241 
369,349 



3,SI4 
a, IDS 



IS«,S9I 

1,634,978 



The total production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings 

the United States in the fourteen years from 1690 to 1903 

Inclusive is given in detail in the following table, in gross tons. 



Open- 

beanh. 


CmdWe. 


Hbcel- 


Total. 
Ingots Hud 
cartings. 


613.332 


71,175 


3.788 


4,277,071 


679,763 


72,686 


4,484 


3,904,240 


eas,s89 


84.709 


4,648 


4,927,581 


787,890 


68,013 


2,808 


4,019.996 


784,936 


51,702 


4,081 


4,412,032 


1,137,183 


67.666 


858 


6,114,834 


1,298.700 


80.689 


2,394 


6,381.689 


1.808,071 


89,969 


3,012 


7,168,987 


3,380,292 


89,747 


3,801 


8.933,857 


3,947,316 


101,213 


4,874 


10,e39,867 


3,398,185 


100.663 


4,863 


10,188.329 


4,fl5fl,809 


98,613 


6,471 


13,473,595 


5.687,729 


112,773 


8.386 


14,947,250 


6.829,911 


102,434 


9,804 


14,534.978 



PEODUOTION OF ALL KINDS OP STEEL ( 

In 1903 the production of all kinds of Bt«el castings amounted 
to 430,265 gross tona, against 390,936 tons in 1902, 317,570 tons 
in 1901, 192,803 tons in 1900, 181,112 tona in 1899, and 131,- 
tona in 1898. The increase in 1903 over 1902 was 39,330 
tona, or over 10 per cent. The following table gives by States 
the production of all kinds of steel caatiugs in 1903. 
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States— Oro68 toxu. 



Mass., Conn., New York, and N. J.... 

Pennsylyania 

Dist. of Col.,ya.,Tenn., Ala., and Ohio 

Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 

Wis.,Minn.,Mo.,Col., Oregon, and Cal. 

Total 



Bes- 
semer. 



6,337 
1,626 
1,414 
5,704 
3,018 



18,099 



Open- 
hearth. 



36,094 
182,021 

54,270 
108,296 

19,667 



400,348 



Crudble 

and mlsoel- 

laneona. 



5,827 
2,068 
10 
1,714 
2,199 



11,818 



Total. 
GroM tons. 



48,258 
186,716 

65,694 
116,714 

24,884 



430,265 



Of the total production of steel castingB in 1903 Pennsylyania 
made over 43 per cent., against over 39 per cent, in 1902; Illi- 
nois nearly 23 per cent., against over 25 per cent, in 1902 ; and 
Ohio over 12 per cent., against over 8 per cent, in 1902. No 
other State made 6 per cent, in 1903 or 6 per cent, in 1902. 

PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF RAILS. 

The maximum production of Bessemer steel rails was reached 
in 1903, when 2,946,756 gross tons were rolled, against 2,935,- 
392 tons in 1902, an increase in 1903 of 11,364 tons. In the 
following table the production of Bessemer steel rails is given by 
States from 1898 to 1903. Rails rolled from purchased blooms, 
crop ends, and "seconds," and reroUed, or renewed, rails are in- 
cluded. Renewed rails are rails that have been in use and are 
rolled down to smaller sections after reheating. 



states. 
Qross tons. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1906. 


Pennsylvania- 
Other States... 


1,053,326 
923,376 


1,224,807 
1,045,778 


1,195,255 
1,188,399 


1,406,008 
1,464,808 


1,148,425 
1,786,967 


1,186,284 
1,760,472 


Total 


1,976,702 


2,270,585 


2,383,654 


2,870,816 


2,935,392 


2,946,756 



In addition to Pennsylvania the States which made Bessemer 
steel rails in 1903 were New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The production of Bessemer steel rails by the makers of Bes- 
semer steel ingots, included above, amounted to 2,873,228 gross 
tons in 1903, 2,876,293 tons in 1902, 2,836,273 tons in 1901, 
2,361,921 tons in 1900, 2,240,767 tons in 1899, and 1,955,427 
tons in 1898. In the following table we give the total production 
of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails from 1898 to 1903, the rails 
rolled by makers of domestic ingots being separated from those 
rolled by companies which did not operate Bessemer converters. 
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BkM'M. 


UW, IBM. 


1900. 


IBM. 


im. 


1909. 


B7 all others. 


I,B66.4a7 

2i,£75 


2,2*0,787 
29,818 


2,361,921 
21,733 


2,838,273 

34,543 


2,876,298 
69,099 


2,873,228 
73,528 


■rvrtal 


1,976,702 


2,270,585 


2,363,S54 


2,S70,81S 


2,935,392 


2,948,756 






Ah a rule the Bessemer rail mills were operated nearly to 
full capacity in 1903, the demand for steel rails being act- 
ive throughout the year. The new rail mill of the Lackawanna 
Bteel Company, at Lackawanna, N. Y., was completed and put in 
operation late in 1903, and its first Bessemer steel rail was rolled 
on October 20 of that year. Twenty-two plants rolled or rerolled 
Beesemer steel rails in 1903, of which 6 were located iii Pennsyl- 
Tania, 3 in Maryland, 6 in Ohio, 2 in Illinois, 2 in New York, 
and 1 each in New Jersey, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

The total production of open-hearth steel rails in the United 
States in 1903 was 45,054 gross tons, against 6,029 tons in 1902, 
2,093 tons in 1901, and 1,333 tons in 1900. The maximum 
production of open-hearth rails was reached in 1903 ; the year of 
next highest production was 1881, when 22,515 tons were made. 
Alabama rolled almost all the open-hearth rails that were rolled 
in 1903, Pennsylvania being the only other producer. Over 37,- 
000 tons of the open-hearth rails rolled weighed between 45 and 
85 pounds per yard ; a few tons weighed 86 pounds or over ; 
the remainder weighed less than 45 pounds. 

The production of Iron rails in 1903 was 667 tons, all rolled 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, and California, and all weighing less 
than 45 pounds to the yard. In 1902 the production of iron rails 
iras 6,512 tons, against 1,730 tons in 1901, 695 tons in 1900, 1,592 
tons in 1899, and 3,319 tons In 1898. 

The production of all kinds of rails in the United States in 
1903 amounted to 2,992,477 gross tons, against 2,947,933 tons in 
1902, an increase of 44,544 tons. The year of maximum pro- 
ducUon was 1903; the year of next largest production was 1902. 

In addition to our large production of rails wo imported 95,- 
665 tons of iron and steel rails in 1903. During the same year 
ne exported 30,837 tons. In 1902 our exports of rails amount- 
ed to 67,666 tons and our imports to 63,522 tona. Virtually all 
oar imports and exports of rails ore steel rails. 

TV'BIOQT OF ALL KIMD& OF RAIL.S. 

The following table gives the production of all kinds of rails 
lis 1903 according to the weight of the rails per yard. Street 
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rails are included in the total production of rails, but the quan- 
tity made in each year can no longer be given separately. 



Kinds of laOs— GroM tons. 


Under 45 
pounds. 


45 pounds 

and 
leas than 85. 


85 pounds 
and over. 


TotaL 

QKMtODS. 


Bcflflnner steel railn 


213,338 

7,257 

667 


1,565,349 
37,739 


1,168,069 
58 


2,946,756 


Open-hearth steel rails 

Iron mils.. ^......^ 


45,054 
667 










Total for 1903...^ 

Total for 1902 


221,262 
261,887 
155,406 
157,531 
133,836 
123,881 
88,896 


1,603,088 
2,040,884 
2,225,411 
1,626,093 
1,559,340 
1,404,150 
1,223,435 


1,168,127 
645,162 
493,822 
602,058 
579,524 
453,210 
335,561 


2,992,^ 
2,947,933 
2,874,639 
2,885,682 
2,272,700 
1.981.241 


Total for 1901 


Total for 1900 


Total for 1899 


Total for 1898 


Total for 1897 ~ 


1,647,892 



The increase in the production of rails weighing under 46 
pounds to the yard from 1897 to 1903 was 132,366 gross tons; 
in rails weighing 45 and less than 85 pounds it was 379,653 
tons ; and in rails weighing over 85 pounds it was 832,566 tons. 
The increasing use in late years of rails weighing over 85 
pounds to the yard, especially in 1903, is shown in the table. 

PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 

Our statistics of iron and steel structural shapes embrace the 
production of beams, beam girders, zee bars, tees, channels, angles, 
and other structural forms, but they do not include plates or 
girders made from plates. Plates are provided for under other 
classifications, and in the general statistics of plates are included 
all plates ^ut to specifications. Practically all the structural 
shapes and plates used for structural purposes are made of steeL 
The total production of strictly structural shapes in 1903 was 
1,095,813 tons, and in 1902 it was 1,300,326 tons. The production 
of structural shapes in 1902 and 1903 by States was as follows. 



states— Gross tons. 


1902. 


1903. 


State»— Groes tons. 


1902. 


1903. 


Maine, New York, 
and New Jersey 

Pennsjlvania 

Delaware, A 1 a- 
bama, and Ohio 


1 52,564 

1,178,760 
1 50,250 


32,884 

1,004,376 
34,191 


Indiana, Illinois, 
Colorado, and 
California 


I 18,762 


24,363 


Total 


1,300.326 


1,096,813 











Pennsylvania made over 91 per cent, of the total production 
in 1903, against over 90 per cent, in 1902; Ohio 2.6 per cent., 
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against over 3,7 per cent, in 1902; and New Jersey over 3 per 
cent., against filmost 3 per cent, in 1902. No other State made 
1.5 per cent, of the total production in either year. 

In the following table we give the production of Btnictural 
shapes from 1892 to 1903. Prior to 1892 Btructural shapes were 
not separated from other rolled products in our Etatistics. 



r.^. 


QiOM tool. 


Y^. 


OroB loQi. 


Te«. 


Qrow tool. 




463,957 
387,307 
360,306 
617,920 




495^71 
683,790 
702,lfl7 
S60,376 












1,013,160 
1,300,326 












1B03 











The increasing use of structural shapes in the construction of 
large office buildings, bridges, steel cars, etc., is shown in the 
table. PIal€s or girders made from plates are not included. 

PRODUCTION OF WIRE ROD6. 

The production of iron and steel wire rods in the United States 
in 1903 amounted to 1,603,455 gross tons, against 1,574,293 tons 
in 1902, 1,365,934 tons in 1901, and 846,291 tons in 1900, 
showing a decrease of 70,838 tons in 1903 as compared with 
1902, or almost 4.5 per cent. Of the total production in 1903 
1,603,426 tons were steel rods and 30 tons were iron rods; in 
1902 the quantity of steel rods rolled was 1,574,087 tons and 
iron rods 206 tons. The foUowiog table gives the production of 
wire rods by States in the last four years. On page 71 is a 
LUble which gives the production of wire rods from 1888 to 1903. 



K StalM-Oron Imu. 


WOO. 


1901, 


IVS. 


1908. 


Km., Comi., B. I., N.Y., and N. J. 


134,603 

240,633 

• 244,731 

226,626 


176,101 
388,037 
423,679 
381,117 


»i,e63 

609,802 
440,4&8 
423,380 


240,034 


^kntDckr, Alsbatoa, and Ohio.... 
^pdiaiu, nUaoiB, Md Colortwlo 


424.173 

866,640 




84S,291 


1,365.934 


1,674,293 


1.603,466 





Pennsylvania made the largest quantity of wire rods iu 1903, 
with Ohio second, HHnois third, and Massachusetts fourth. Eight 
other Slates, Kentucky, Indiana, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jeisey, Rhode Island, Alabama, and Colorado, also rolled wire 
rods in 1903 in the order named. With the exception of Colo- 
rado, which first rolled wire rods in July, 1903, all the States 
named also rolled wire rods in 1902. 



300,651 


23D,»4 


132,854 


190,534 


4,219,604 


3,918,272 


3,251,918 


2,589,310 


2,902,008 


2,367,8» 


166,213 


3S5,4n 
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FBODUCnOK OF WISE XAII& 

Tho production of wire nails in the United Strntes io 1903 
niuuuntGd to 9,631,661 kegs of 100 pounds, as oompared witli 
10,982,246 kegs in 1902, a decrease of 1,350,585 kegs, or ovtr 
12 por cent. The wire nails produced in 1903 were aD made of 
mUh)1, and were tamed out bj 57 worics, as compared with 62 in 
1902, 61 in 1901, 56 in 1900, and 59 in 1899. F<»' 1903 it was 
uecesiary for the first time to wtfimate the production of two 
wire nail plants. 

The following table gires the production oi wire nails bj 
Htates in 1901, 1902, and 1903, in k^s of 100 poonda. 

8talc»-Ke8B of 100 poauli. 190L 1902L 

New Hamp., Mmm., B. I., and Conn — ! 71,553 ' 

New York | 136,118 j 

Penni^lTaiiia ^..- j 3,118,508 j 

Md., Wert Yirginia, Kj., AJju, and Ohio^ 3,633,894 | 

Indiana and Illinois.^.......... ........i 2,716,748 , 

Mielu, Wii., Colorado, and California^ 127,001 | 

Total j 9,803,822 ' 10,982,246 9,631,661 

PRODUCTIOK OP CUT NAILS. 

Our statistics of the production of iron and steel cot nails 
and cut spikes embrace only standard sizes of nails and spikes 
cat from plates. They do not embrace railroad and other spikes 
forged from bar iron, wire nails of any size, machine-made 
horseshoe nails, cut tacks, or hob, clout, basket, shoe, or other 
small sizes of nails. 

The production of cut nails and spikes cut from plates in 
1903 was 1,435,893 k^ of 100 pounds each, against 1,633,762 
k^s in 1902, a decrease of 197,869 k^s. In 1886 the mftYimnm 
production of 8,160,973 k^s was reached. In 1903 the produc- 
tion of wire nails exceeded that of cut nails by 8,195,768 k^s, 
in 1902 by 9,348,484 kegs, in 1901 by 8,261.582 kegs, in 1900 
by 5,660,485 kegs, in 1899 by 5,713,790 k^s, in 1898 by 
5,846,254 kegs, and in 1897 by 6,890,446 kegs. 

Eleven States made cut nails in 1903, the same number as in 
1902. The following table shows the production of iron and 
steel cut nails by States from 1898 to 1903, in kegs of 100 
pounds. The wire nail production is added to the table. £xcept 
Indiana and Virginia all the States which produced cut nails in 
1903 decreased their production as compared with 1902. 
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I 



StaW-KeVk 


im. 


im. 


im. 


lioi. 


im. 


1908. 


Fenosrlvanla..... 


768,171 

393.003 

} 181,942 
} 137,706 
} 87,399 
} 12,000 


930,133 

S86,ai6 
178,008 
149,700 
ZU,36S 
16,000 


777,611 

261,218 

168,469 
166,M8 
193,330 
17,000 


833,469 

133,788 

160,222 
179,474 
240,867 
14,630 


762,729 

89,938 

371,362 
167,9S3 

304,900 
36,780 


726,000 
66,240 

374,808 

148,898 

233,447 

9,600 


We« Virgim. 

ftnd Indiaru... 
Masaaohuiflla 

ud N. Jersey. 
Illinoia, Ud., 

Va., and Ky.- 
Uo., Wis., Col., 

Wyo.,fu.dC«l. 


Total cnt mub.. 
ToUl wire nnili. 


1,673,121 
7,418,476 


1,904,840 
7.618,130 


1.673,494 

7.283,079 


1,642,340 
9,803,822 


1.833,762 
10,982.246 


1,436,893 

9,631,661 


Grmad total. 


8,990,696 


9.622,470 


8,807,473 


11,346,062 


12.616.008 


11,067,664 



PRODUCTION OF CUT AND WIRE SA1L& FOR 18 TEARS, 

In the following table we give the production in kega of 100 
pounds of Btaudard sizes of cut nails and apikes cut from jilatee 
from 1886, the year of maximum production, to 1903; aho the 
production of standard sizes of wire nails for the same period. 
Prior to 1889 staliatics of the production of wire niuls were not 
collected by the American Iron and Steel AsBOciatton. For the 
three preceding years the statistics given are careful estimates. 





Kegi or 100 pounrtl. 




Kes. or 100 poai»l>. 




Cut nalla. 


Wlreoalli. 


Tolal, 




Cnt nallii. 


Wire nalla. 


T«tal. 


1886.. 
1887.. 
188S.. 
1S8B... 
1890... 
1B»1... 
1899... 
1893... 
IBM... 


8,180,978 
6,908,870 
6,493,691 
6,810.768 
6,640.946 
6,002,176 
4,607,819 
3,048,933 
2.426,060 


600,000 
1,360,000 
1,600,000 
2,436,000 
3,136,911 
4,114,385 
4,719,624 
6,096,945 
6,681,801 


8,780.978 
8,168.870 
7,993,691 
8,843,768 
8,776,857 
9,116,661 
9,337,843 
8,144,878 
8,108,881 


18B6. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
IBOO. 
1901.. 
1002.. 
1903.. 


2,129,894 
1,616,870 
2,106,799 
1,5:3,221 
1,904,340 
1.673,494 
1,542.240 
1.633,763 
1,436,893 


6,841,403 
4,719,860 
8,997,246 
7.418,476 
7,618,130 
7,338,979 
9.803.82S 
10,982,246 
9,631,661 


7,971,297 
6,386,730 
11,104,044 
8,990,696 
9.632,470 
8,807,473 
11,346,063 
12.616.008 
11,067,664 



F PRODUCTION OF PLATES A, 

The production of plate and sheet iron and steel in the United 
States in 1903, excluding nail plate, amounted to 2,699,665 groas 
tona, against 2,666,409 tons in 1902, a decrease of 65,744 tons, 
or over 2.4 per cent. Skelp iron and steel are not included Jii 
oar statistics of plates and sheets but are classed with hoops, 
bars, etc., elsewhere. The following table gives the productiou by 
fitatea of all kinds of piatee and sheets in 1901, 1902, and 1903. 
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■W«« Vugiiu* ... 



iBd., m., ilidt^ 110.,'Hli., Col., ud CkL 



Io«J 



*filt 


*,Na 


UN 


1,5-1.500 


l,80M07 


i.m,T« 


9S,484 


M.B1 


aojM 


n,MS 


sf^on 


SMR 


vfim 


M^ 


tajm 


3»MM 




«).»> 


371,8t« 


3S4,88S 


"Mas 



<,K4,42S 3.«S5,WS 




Fifteen Sutcs roDed plates and Aetta in 1903, 
Butea in 1902. Of tive loul prodoctioD of pbtu ancl i 
1903 Pam^lTUiia made over 68 per cent, againct 
oeoL in 1902; Ohio over 15.5 per oenL, against < 
cent, in 1902; and II]in<nB over 5.7 per oesL, ; 
per oeot in 1902. Indiaiui, West Virginia, Kentacky, ] 
wan, Hinoori, Hai7)aQd, Alni»am« Manual liiiwl la. New ^ 
Sew York, Connecticut, and Cklifornia aleo made plala i 
abeds in 1903 in the order named. Michigan and WiaoDBibi, 
which rolled plalefl and sheets in 1902, were not |»odiweta IB 
ld03. and Connecticut, which wae not a producer in 190^ re- 
ported a small quantity of plates and sheeu in 1903. On page 
71 there will be found a table giving the production of all kindi 
of plates and sheets from 1887 to 1903. 

The production of black plates or sheets for tinning in 1903, 
which is included in the statistics given above, amounted to 490,- 
652 groes tons, against 365,743 Ions in 1902, an increase of 124,- 
909 tons, or orer 34 per cent. In 1901 the production of ihiin 
platee and sheets amounted to 39S,026 tons. Of the pradno- 
tion in 1903 Pennsylrauia made over 52 per cent., agmiiHt over 
48 per cent, in 1902. Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, niinois, 
Maryland, and Missouri also made black plates for tinning m 
1903 in the order named. In 1902, in addition lo the States 
named, Michigan also made seTcral thousand tons of blac^ platen 

PfiODtrCTIOZt OP TINFLATES ASD TERSE PIATB&. 

In the following table ve give the production of tinplates 
and teme plates in the United States from July 1, 1891, to D^ 
cember 31, 1903, the production in 1902 and 1903 being f UK^ j 
estimated from the best available sources of informatioD. j 
production of tin dipping plauta is included in all the { 
that are given. 
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C&ICQilAr yctfjv, 


Oro-loM. 


Calendar yean. 


arou toDi. 




m 

16,603 
86,182 
74,860 
113,«6e 
160,363 
S56,5SS 




336,D1S 










302,606 
390,301 
880,000 



























PRODUCTION OF HISCEU.ANEOUa ROLLED PRODUCTS. 

In tbe following table W6 give the production by States in 

"1902 and 1903 of merchant bars, skelp, spike rods, bolt rode, 

q)lice bars, hoops, bands, cotton ties, strips, rolled axles, rolled 

armor plate, and other forms of fiolsbed rolled iron and steel for 

■vhich etatiatics have not been ^ven i 



^„rj. 


i«a. 


i«e. 


Mates. 
Grow Uou. 


m. 


,». 


' Me. aud HaM... 
B. I. and Conn. 

New York 

New Jtmey..... 

Delaware 

Ifaryland 


30.674 
70,656 
139,823 
73.010 

2.m.m 

45,618 


30,432 
67,646 

186,693 
75,981 
2,700.359 
30,070 
3,260 
41,043 

189,098 
80,233 
22,939 
63,078 




724.160 
361,626 
364.070 

6t,9»a 

162,806 

62,141 

61,661 

1 26,163 




IndiftM.- 


207,386 


Mi<.hig.n 

Wia-onrin 

MiwDuri 

Col. Bud Vif.. 

WMh- Ore., 
and Cat 


77,593 
134,649 
62,870 


38,761 

170,523 
33,478 
25,398 
79,018 




WeM Virginia- 

Kentnck}' 

Tarn, and Oa.. 








Total 


6,383,219 


4,963,186 



Below will be found the productioa irom 1892 to 1903 of the 
misoellaneoug forms of rolled iron and steel eDumeTated above. 



Yean. 


Groutoui. 


Y««. 


OioMloni. 


Yeais. 


Grate tons. 




3,679,483 

2,104,180 
1,796,670 
2,487,846 


.„ 


3,286,361 

2,497,970 
3,239,760 
4,146.436 




3,676,636 
4,773,339 
8,383.219 


MM* 






itB4 





















PRODUCTION OF ALL ROLLED 



AND STEEL. 



By the phrase rolled iron and steel we include all iron and 
eel rolled into finished forms. Forged armor plate, hammered 
txles, and other forgings are not inoliided, nor such intermediate 
>Ued forms as muck bars, billets, tinplalfi and sheet bars, etc 
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The production of all iron and steel rolled into finished forms 
in the United States in 1903 was 13,207,697 gross tons, against 
13,944,116 tons in 1902, the year of maximum production, a de- 
crease of 736,419 tons, or over 6.2 per cent. The increase in 
1902 over 1901 amounted to 1,594,789 tons, or almost 13 per 
cent. Twenty-five States rolled either iron or steel or both iron 
and steel in 1903, against 26 States in 1902. The following ta- 
ble gives the total production by States of all kinds of finished 
rolled iron and steel in 1902 and 1903, in gross tons. 



states. 
Gross tons. 

Me. and Mass... 
B.I.and Conn.. 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

West Virginia- 
Kentucky 

Tenn. and Ga... 
Aiabama 



1902. 


1908. 


173,463 


157,627 


95,200 


131,182 


181,443 


255,905 


139,310 


145,282 


7,642,636 


7,171,982 


61,409 


47,673 


339,773 


372,009 


41,329 


43,631 


247,812 


252,331 


170,320 


158,280 


25,398 


23,208 


131,298 


112,245 



States. 
Gross tons. 


1902. 


Ohio 


2,019,952 
415,049 

1,636,806 

89,297 

232,752 

64,741 

200,771 

} 35,357 


Indiana.... 


Illinois.. 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri ;.. 

Col. and Wy... 

Wash., Ore., 

and Cal 






Total 


13,944,116 



1908. 



1,883,643 

405,076 

1,481,562 

77,593 

204,685 

75,470 

169,400 

38,904 



13,207,697 



Pennsylvania made over 64 per cent of the total production 
of rolled iron and steel in 1903, against almost 55 per cent, in 
1902 ; Ohio over 14 per cent, and Illinois over 11 per cent, in 
each year; and Indiana over 3 per cent, in 1903, against almost 
3 per cent, in 1902. No other State made over 2.9 per cent 
in 1903 or over 2.5 per cent, in 1902. Maine, Minnesota, and 
Kansas, all three of which States have rolling mills, did not 
produce any rolled iron or steel in 1903, but Minnesota made 
a small quantity of direct steel castings in both 1902 and 1903. 
The single rolling mill in Maine, which was active for a short 
time in 1902, was destroyed by fire in August of that year. It 
was rebuilt in 1903 but not put in operation until October, 1904. 

PRODUCTION OP IRON BLOOMS AND BILLETS. 

In 1902 and 1903 there were no forges in operation in the 
United States for the manufacture of blooms and billets from 
the ore. In 1901 the blooms and billets so made amounted to 
2,310 gross tons, against 4,292 tons in 1900, 3,142 tons in 1899, 
1,767 tons in 1898, 1,455 tons in 1897, 1,346 tons in 1896, 40 tons 
in 1895, 40 tons in 1894, 864 tons in 1893, and 2,182 tons in 1892. 
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All the ore blooms produced siDce 1897 were made by the Cho- ^H 
t«&ugay Ore and Iron Company, of Platteburgh, New York, at ^^H 
itfl Standish Works, which were, however, idle in 1902 and 1903. ^H 
The iron blooms produced ia forges from pig iron and scrap in ^^M 
1903, and which were for sale and not for the consumption of the ^^M 
makers, amounted to 9,940 tons, agwnst 12,002 tons in 1902, 8,237 ^H 
tons in 1901, 8,655 tons in 1900, 9,932 tons in 1899, 6,345 tons ^H 
in 189», 7,159 tons in 1997, and 6,494 tons in 1896. All the pig ^H 
and scrap blooms made in forges from 1895 to 1903, and for ^H 
sale, were made in New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. ^H 

TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BOLLED IRON AMD STEEL. ^^| 

The total production of iron and steel rolled into finished ^^M 
forms in the Unlt«d States from 1887 to 1903 is given below. ^H 
Finished forms embrace all sizes of iron and steel rails, plate ^^M 
and sheet iron and steel, iron and steel plates for cut nails and ^^| 
cut spikes, wire rods, iron and steel structural shapes, bar, bolt, ^^| 
hoop, skelp, rolled axles, fish plates, and all otlier rolled products. ^^M 


GroBtont. 


Iron and 1 P"*"" ""> 

■Ml »u. "hW.eiccp 

.Mil plftte. 


w„^ 


cm imilB, 
GruHlona 


B«ni, hooi« 
all olbur. 


aroHtolu. ^^H 




2,139,640 
1,403,700 
1,623,204 
1,885,307 
1.307,178 
1,561,844 
1,136,468 
1,021,773 
1,308,135 
1,133,010 
1,847,893 
1,BS1,341 
2,272,700 
2,386,683 
1,874,639 
3,947,933 
2,982.477 


603,366 

609,837 

718.496 

809,981 

87S.937 

761,480 

074.345 

682,900 

»1,469 

965,776 

1,207,386 

1,448,301 

1,903,506 

1,794,638 

2,264,436 

3,665,409 




308,433 
289,891 
259,409 
261,828 
333,313 
301,243 
136,113 
108,383 
95,086 
72,137 
94,064 
70,188 
86,016 
70,245 
68,8S0 
72,986 
64,102 


3,184.279 
2,034,162 
3,374,968 
2,618,660 
2,644,941 
3,033.439 
3,491,497 
2,165,876 
3.006,766 
2,781,983 
3.081,760 
3,941.967 
4.996,801 
4.890.897 
6,786,479 
6.683,646 
6,047.998 


6,236,706 ^H 
4.617.349 ^M 
6,236,928 ^" 

6,390.968 

6.166.814 

4.876,686 

4,642,311 

6.189.674 

5,616,841 

7,001.728 ^H 

8,613,370 ^H 
10,294,419 ^H 

9,487,448 ^H 
13/49,837 ^m 
13,944,116 ^m 
13,207,697 ^H 




379.769 
363,851 
467,099 
638,607 
637,829 
637.273 
678.402 
791,130 
628,986 
970,736 
1,071.683 
1,036,398 
846,291 
1,866,934 
1,674,293 








1893 


























PRODUCTION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. ^H 

The following table gives the number of built and building ^H 
blast furnaces and completed rolling mills and steel works and ^^H 
the productiftn in gross tons of pig iron and crude steel and of ^H 
iron and steel rails and iron and steel structural shapes in Alle- ^H 
gheny county, Pennsylvania, from 1900 to 1903. ^H 
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Details— Grmb tons. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


Fnrnaces built and building.... No. 
Production of uiflr iron.. 


34 
3,118,761 

61 
2,318,871 
1,680,249 

52,188 

4,051,308 

631,467 

475,572 


37 
3,690,011 

63 
2,883,595 
2,199,191 

56,053 

5,138,839 

711,031 

617,308 


40 
4,260,769 

ee 

3,094,175 
2,503,245 

62,888 

5,660,308 

712,286* 

773,144 


41 
4,211,569 

65 
2,748,833 
2,604,349 

51 195 


Boiling mills and steel work8..No. 

Production of BeaBemer steeL 

Production of open-hearth steel..... 

Production of crucible and other 

steel 


Total Droduction of steeL. 


5,404,377^ 
749,953 
689,849 


Production of aU kinds of rails..... 
Production of structural shapes 



MILES OF STEAM RAILROAD IN OPERATION. 

We give below a valuable table which we extract fit>m Poor's 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States. It shows the an- 
nual increase in the mileage of steam railroad from 1830 to the 
dose of 1903, with the total number of miles in operation at the 
end of each year, side tracks and double tracks not included. 







Annual 






Apnnal 










MUesin 


increase 




Miles in 


increase 




MUesin 


increase 


YeaiB. 


operation. 


of 
mileage. 


Tears. 


operation. 


of 
mileage. 


Tears. 


operatton. 


of 

mileage. 


1830... 


23 


• •• 


1866.. 


18,374 


1,664 


1880.. 


93,262 


6,706 


1831... 


96 


72 


1866.. 


22,016 


3,642 


1881.. 


103,108 


9,846 


1832... 


229 


134 


1857.. 


24,603 


2,487 


1882.. 


114,677 


11,569 


1833... 


380 


161 


1868.. 


26,968 


2,466 


1883.. 


121,422 


6,745 


1834... 


633 


263 


1869.. 


28,789 


1,821 


1884.. 


125,345 


3,923 


1836... 


1,098 


466 


I860.. 


30,626 


1,837 


1886.. 


128,320 


2,975 


1836... 


1,273 


176 


1861.. 


31,286 


660 


1886.. 


136,338 


8,018 


1887... 


1,497 


224 


1862.. 


32,120 


834 


1887.. 


149,214 


12,876 


1838... 


1,913 


416 


1863.. 


33,170 


1,060 


1888.. 


166,114 


6,900 


1839... 


2,302 


389 


1864.. 


33,908 


738 


1889.. 


161,276 


5,162 


1840... 


2,818 


616 


1865.. 


36,086 


1,177 


1890.. 


166,664 


5,378 


1841... 


3,636 


717 


1866.. 


36,801 


1,716 


1891.. 


170,729 


4,075 


1842... 


4,026 


491 


1867.. 


39,260 


2,449 


1892.. 


176,170 


4,441 


1843... 


4,186 


169 


1868.. 


42,229 


2,979 


1893.. 


177,516 


2,346 


1844... 


4,377 


192 


1869.. 


46,844 


4,616 


1894.. 


179,416 


1,899 


1846... 


4,633 


266 


1870.. 


62,922 


6,078 


1896.. 


181,065 


1,650 


1846... 


4,930 


297 


1871.. 


60,293 


7,371 


1896.. 


182,769 


1,704 


1847... 


5,698 


668 


1872.. 


66,171 


6,878 


1897.. 


184,691 


1,822 


1848... 


6,996 


398 


1873.. 


70,268 


4,097 


1898.. 


186,810 


2,219 


1849... 


7,366 


1,369 


1874.. 


72,386 


2,117 


1899.. 


190,818 


4,008 


1860... 


9,021 


1,666 


1876.. 


74,096 


1,711 


1900.. 


194,259 


3,441 


1861... 


10,982 


1,961 


1876.. 


76,808 


2,712 


1901.. 


198,743 


4,484 


1862... 


12,908 


1,926 


1877.. 


79,082 


2,274 


1902.. 


203,009 


4,266 


1863... 


16,360 


2,462 


1878.. 


81,747 


2,666 


1903.. 


207,784 


4,775 


1854... 


16,720 


1,360 


1879.. 


S6y656 


4,809 
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BTATISTICB OP IMMIQRATIOM. ^^H 

The following etatisticB, for which we are indebted to the ^^M 
Commiaeioner General of Immigration and to the Bureau of the ^H 
Census, give the total number of immigrants who arrived in the ^H 
XJmted States in the, calendar yeara 1898 to 1903, except those ^H 
doming from the British North American Poseessions and Mexico, ^^H 
for which countries statistics are not collected. Immigrants to the ^^H 
TJuited States who come hy vessels entering Canadian ports, and ^^H 
who are inspected by officers of our Government at these ports, ^^H 
kre, however, included in the figures below, and have been in- ^^M 
eluded in previous statistics since September 15, 1893. ^H 


C<,aDt[i«. 


isas. 


IBM. 


19™. 


130L 


1902. 


H 




39,444 

18,361 
1,671 

50,S32 
39,840 
17,395 

2,090 

856 

69,890 

1,202 
ia,060 


45,844 
17,989 

i.rfii 

S4,8t7 
78,114 
il,B70 
2,896 
1,219 
82,297 
1,107 
25,286 


49,632 
20,768 
2,971 
108,701 
92,486 
31.844 
S,218 
1,890 
111,088 
1,710 
47,933 


45,475 
22,169 

2,684 
183,805 
87,384 
38,295 

4,168 

2,316 
143,131 

2,267 
40,900 


51,338 

32,738 

3,891 

185,669 

123,882 

69,172 

e,318 

2,484 

201,269 

2,623 

70,417 


233,464 ^H 
232,528 ^m 








Xnidk,iiialDdiiigFDlai>d 
Sweden and Nonray„... 




lUlj 




All oUier oountriM 




254,900 


361,318 


472,126 


622,673 


739,289 


^^1 




There was an increase of I9S,082 in the total immigration of ^^M 
1903 over that of 1902. Of the large number of immigranU ^H 
Vho arrived in 1903 there was a continued increase in the arri- ^H 
vals from both Austria-Hungary and Italy. These two countries ^H 
unitedly sent us in 1903 a total of 465,982 immigrants, or nearly ^H 
one-half of the year's immigration from all countries. Next ^H 
to Austria-Hungary and Italy Russia sends us the largest num- ^^H 
ber of immigrants. Immigrants from Finland are included with ^^H 
Buwia for the last five years. The immigration in 1904 promises ^^M 
to fall below the extraordinary figures of 1903. The cliaracter ^H 
of the immigration in the last few years should seriously arrest ^^M 
public attention, but, as heretofore, it is not likely to do so. ^^M 

BTATIBTICS OF '8TKEL BUIFBUILDINO. ^^M 

In the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1903, there were built in ^H 
llie United States 108 steel vessels, and in the fiscal year 1904 ^H 
there were built 98 steel vessels. The gross tonnage of the vcs- ^^H 
nls built in the fiscal year 1903 was 258,219 tons, and the gross ^H 
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tonnage of the veflBels bailt in the fiscal jear 1904 was 241,080 
tons. In the fiscal year 1902 one iron vessel, of 193 tcMis' capac- 
ity, was built at Wilmington, Delaware. This maj ]m>ve to have 
been the last iron veseel to be built in the United States. Ves- 
sels for the United States Navy are not included in the figures 
given below, which have been furnished by the Hoiu Eoge&e T. 
Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation. The following table, 
received from the Commissioner, shows the number and giosi 
tonnage of the steel vessels launched and officially numbered 
during the fiscal year 1903 ending on June 30. 



Fwt»— FlacAl jmrVKB. 



Bftth, He 

Boston, Haas. 

Bridgeport, Conn.. 

New York, N. Y 

NewaA, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa~ 

Wilmington, DeL 

Baltimore, Md~ 

Bichmond, Ya^ 

Newport Newi, Va~... 

Jackflonyille, Fla. 

MemphiB, Tenn 

Loaisville, Ky 

St. LoniB, Mo.... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Bufl&lo, N. Y 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Port Huron, Mich 

Marquette, Mich 

Grand Haven, Mich.. 

Chicago, 111 

San Franciflco, Cal 

Port Townsend, Wash. 



Total. 



SaOiiw. 



No. 



3 

1 



Tooa. 



6,966 
6,218 



12,184 



No. 



1 

7 
1 

27 
4 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 

12 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
5 
4 
2 



Tona. 



47 

3,622 

861 

70,983 

5,404 

8,965 

223 

17,694 

194 

8 

240 

88 

2,588 

3,384 

45,682 

11,542 

10,800 

21,845 

11,079 

116 

14,760 

10,428 

264 



100 I 240,107 



No. 



299 



1,423 



3,351 



855 



5,928 





ToimL 


No. 
3 


Tool 


6,966 


1 


6,218 


1 


47 


7 


3,622 


2 


660 


27 


70,963 


6 


6,827 


3 


8,966 


1 


223 


3 


17,594 


1 


194 


1 


8 


1 


240 


1 


88 


3 


2,588 


6 


6,735 


12 


45,682 


4 


11,542 


4 


10,800 


7 


22,700 


3 


11,079 


2 


116 


5 


14,760 


4 


10,428 


2 


264 


,108 


268,219 



Of the 108 vessek built in the fiscal year 1903 42 were built 
at ports on the Great Lakes, their tonnage amounting to 123,414 
gross tons out of a total tonnage of 258,219 tons. 

The following table, also received from Commissioner Cham- 
berlain, gives the number and gross tonnage of the steel vessels 
launched and ofiiciallj numbered during the fiscal year 1904. 
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SilUiig. 


BteMD. 


BHgM. 


Tow. 




No. 
S 


Ton*. 


No. 

4 

19 
4 
6 
3 
2 


TODI. 


So. 

1 

2 


ToiU. 


No. 

21 

14 

98 


To^ 




3. 70S 
11,M2 


'"I'm 

1,S36 
46,816 
8,880 
9,166 
448 
S6 


4m" 

468 
1,423 

47S 
688 


3,708 


Hew York, N. Y 


14,689 








46,778 
























Ne* Orlwn^ 1*. 







« 








1 

14 

4 
7 
6 

7 
4 

88 


1,188 

1,979 
66,M7 

8,138 
S3,Gfi3 
17,980 
16,723 
18,038 

1,868 




BufflUo,N.y...., , 







2.608 
66,337 














;;::;■ 





































8 








i 










16,290 


223,307 


3,483 









Of the 98 vessels built in the fiscal year 1904 47 were built at 
ports on the Great Lakes, their tonn^e amounting to 153,402 
groBB tons out of a total tonnage of 241,080 tons. 

PRICES OF STEEL SHIP PLATES AT PITTSBURGH. 

The following table givea the average monthly prices of steel 
ship plat«B free on board at Pittsburgh from October 1, 1900, to 
September 30,1904. On September 6, 1904. tbe price was reduced 
from 1.6 centB per pound to 1.4 cenU, or from 835.84 to 831.36 
per gross (ou. See prices of beams and channels on page 44. 



UontbB. 


Price. 


Uonthl. 


Price. 


MoqUii. 


Price. 


Hontht, 


Price. 


Oot,. 1900.., 


924.84 


October.... 


W5.84 


October.. .. 


M6.84 


0«ober... 


$35.84 




28.00 


November 


35,84 




3S.84 




36.84 


DMember... 


30.24 




85.84 


December. 


35.84 


December 


35,84 


JBI1..1KI1.., 




Jan., 1902 


35.S4 


Jan., 1903. 


86.84 


J»n., 1901. 


35.84 


Fibnttiy... 


31.38 


Pebru».7.. 


36.34 


Feb raft ry.. 


35,84 


February,. 


36,84 


JUMb 


33.16 


M»rch 


35.84 


March 


36.84 


March 


35.84 


April 


36.84 


April. 


86.84 


ApriL. 


Sj.84 


ApriL 


85.84 










Waj 






















July 






„ 










Angiwt 


36.84 


Auguil 


35.84 


Aogiut 


85,84 


ABgurt,... 


36.84 


fcMt«mb,r.. 


35.84 


Sepwmber 


36.84 




86.84 




82.48 
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COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER STEEL INOOT8 AND 
RAILS IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

The production of Bessemer steel ingots and Bessemer steel 
rails in the United States from 1867 to 1903, and in Great Britun 
for nearly the whole of this period, was as follows, in gross tons. 



TeATB. 



1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 



United States-OrooB tons. 



*IngotB. 



2,679 

7,589 

10,714 

87,600 

40,179 

107,239 

152,368 

171,369 

335,283 

469,639 

600,524 

653,773 

829,439 

1,074,262 

1,374,247 

1,514,687 

1,477,346 

1,375,531 

1,519,430 

2,269,190 

2,936,033 

2,511,161 

2,930,204 

3,688,871 

3,247,417 

4,168,435 

3,216,686 

3,671,313 

4,909,128 

3,919,906 

5,475,315 

6,609,017 

7,586,364 

6,684,770 

8,713,302 

9,138,363 

8,692,829 



Bans. 



2,277 

6,461 

8,616 

80,367 

84,162 

83,991 

116,192 

129,414 

269,699 

368,269 

386,866 

491,427 

610,682 

862,196 

1,187,770 

1,284,067 

1,148,709 

996,983 

969,471 

1,574,703 

2,101,904 

1,386,277 

1,510,067 

1,867,837 

1,293,053 

1,537,588 

1,129,400 

1,016,013 

1,299,628 

1,116,958 

1,644,520 

1,976,702 

2,270,585 

2,383,654 

2,870,816 

2,935,392 

2,946,756 



Great Britain— Oroa tont. 



* Ingots. 



110,000 

160,000 

216,000 

829,000 

410,000 

496,000 

640,000 

620,000 

700,000 

760,000 

807,627 

834,611 

1,044,382 

1,441,719 

1,673,649 

1,663,380 

1,299,676 

1,304,127 

1,670,520 

2,089,403 

2,032,794 

2,140,791 

2,014,843 

1,642,006 

1,500,810 

1,493,454 

1,635,384 

1,535,225 

1,815,842 

1,884,155 

1,769,386 

1,825,074 

1,745,004 

1,606,253 

1,825,779 

1,910,018 



Rails. 



••••••••••••• 



• •••••••••••• 



••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••• 



• •••••••••••a 



••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••a 



400,000 

608,400 

622,390 

620,231 

732,910 

1,023,740 

1,236,786 

1,097,174 

784,968 

706,583 

730,343 

1,021,847 

979,083 

943,048 

1,019,606 

662,676 

635,836 

679,386 

698,530 

604,338 

817,476 

921,131 

751,691 

838,148 

769,844 

732,260 

903,216 

1,061,441 



* Includes direct castings for the United States but not for Great Britain. 

Since 1884 the United States has yearly made more Bessemer 
steel than Great Britain. In 1879 we made more Bessemer steel 
rails than Great Britain, and we have since kept in the lead. 
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PBODDCnOK AND PRICES OP BESSEMER STEEL RAILS IN THB 
DSITED STATES SINCE 1867. 

The following table g^vea the annual production in gross ton* 
of Bessemer steel rails in the United States from 1867 to 1903, 
together vith their average auDual pric« at the works in PeDnsyl- 
vaoia and the rates of duty imposed by our Government at vari- 
ous periods on forsign steel rails. Prices are given in currency. 

The reader will note the pyramid of production, the inverted 
pyramid of prices, and the reduction in the duty. The table ia 
itself one of the Btrongest tariff arguments that could be made. 



Teut. 






U70.... 

isn.... 

187S,... 
tS7S... 
1S74... 

ms... 

1870... 
1877... 
U78.... 
1879.... 



1691... 
18«... 
1»S... 
18M... 
IMS... 
1896... 
1897... 
18SS.., 



8,S1B 
30,357 
34,163 
83,891 
lie,182 
129,414 
359,S99 



1,187,770 
1,284,067 
1,148,709 
B9«,e83 
969,171 
1,874,703 
2,101,904 



1,377 



1,810,0S7 
1,887.837 
1,393,063 
1,637,688 
1,129.400 
1,016,013 
1,399.628 
1,116,968 
1,644,620 
1,976,702 
2,270,685 
2,388,6M 
2,870,810 
2,986,393 



106.79 
102.62 
111.94 



48.60 
37.76 
30,76 
2S.63 
34.62 
37.08 
29.83 
29.25 
31.78 
29,92 
30.00 
28.12 
24.00 
24.33 



28.12 
32.29 
27.33 
28.00 



45 per cent, ad valorem K 
u»ry I, 1871. 



t2S per ton Itom January 1, 1871, 
toAugaetl, 1872; t26.30 IVom 
Augut 1, 1S73, to March 3, 
1876 ; C2S from Uarch 3, 1876, 
to Julj 1, 1883. 



S7.e4 per loQ from August 28, 
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PRICES OF BESSEMER STEEL RAILS IN ENGLAND. 

In the following table the average annual prices of British 
steel rails at British ports from 1868 to 1878 inclusive are taken 
from a statement presented by Mr. H. V. Poor to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Bepresentatives in February, 
1880; for 1879 the price is an average from Fossick's chart, an 
English statistical publication of high standing ; and from 1880 
to 1892 inclusive the prices have been averaged from weekly 
English quotations in the New York Iron Age. All other figures 
have been compiled by the British Iron Trade Association. 



Years. 


Price. 


YeazB. 


Price. 


Years. 


Price. 


Yean. 


Price. 


1868 

1869 


$61.32 
54.99 
60.37 
64.99 
67.64 
80.06 
68.76 
44.28 
32.12 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 


$29.20 
26.66 
26.88 
34.42 
30.41 
26.27 
22.72 
23.19 
23.11 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


$18.70 
19.70 
19.16 
24.67 
26.37 
21.34 
20.03 
18.86 
18.24 


1896 

1896.. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


$21.89 
21.69 


1870 

1871 


23.36 
23.49 


1872 

1873 

1874 


26.80 
36.01 
29.45 


1876 

1876 


27.87 
27.97 







PRODUCTION OP PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1810. 



Years. 

1810 

1820 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1840 

1842 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 , 

1860 

1852 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1858 

^869 



Gross tons. 



63,908 
20,000 
180,000 
142,000 
166,000 
191,000 
200,000 
286,903 
215,000 
766,000 
800,000 
800,000 
650,000 
663,766 
600,000 
667,337 
700,169 
788,515 
712,640 
629,548 
760,560 
821,223 



Years. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 , 

1872 , 

1873 

1874 , 

1875 , 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 



Gross tons. 



653,164 
703,270 
846,076 
1,014,282 
831,770 
1,206,663 
1,305,023 
1,431,260 
1,711,287 
1,666,179 
1,706,793 
2,548,713 
2,560,963 
2,401,262 
2,023,733 
1,868,961 
2,066,594 
2,301,216 
2,741,853 
3,835,191 
4,144,254 
4,623,323 



Yean. 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 , 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 , 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 



Gross tons. 



4,696,510 

4,097,868 

4,044,526 

6,683,329 

6,417,148 

6,489,738 

7,603,642 

9,202,703 

8,279,870 

9,167,000 

7,124,602 

6,657,388 

9,446,308 

8,623,127 

9,662,680 

11,773,934 

13,620,703 

13,789,242 

15,878,364 

17,821,307 

18,009,252 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1002 AND 1903. 



SubiectB— Cmlendkr yean. 



I'Prodaction of Iroa Ore, groa tom. 

P Imports of Iron Ore, grow tooa. 

Production of BituminouB CobI, groai Ions 

Production of Penniylvania Antbracile, gross tons.. 

PmilDCtiaa of all kiods of Coal, gron tons 

Shlpmeuti of Pcniuflvuiia AntbraciU, grow tons.. 

Inpoits of CobX, grom Ions „.. 

Export* of Coal, groaa tons 

Production of Coke, net tons 

ProduotioD of Pig Iron, gron tons 

pToduotion of Spiegeleisen Bud Ferro-mangsnese, in- 
claded in Pig Iron, gross tens 

Prodnotion of Beeeemer Steel, gross tons 

Production of Open-beorlh Steel, gross tons 

Production of Crucible Steel, gross tons 

Prodoction of Blister and Falenled Steel, grow tons.. 

Production of all kinds of Steel, groM tons , 

Production of Open-Iicartli Steel CastiDgs, gross tons. 

Prodnetion of all kinds of Steel Castings, gross loos, 

ProdoctioD of Bessemer Steel Rails, gross Iods 

ProdactioD of Open-hearth Steel Rails, gross tons..... 



I 



Produc^on of Iron Itnils, gross 

Prodaction of nil kimis of Rails, gross tons 

Production of Structural Sbnpes, gross tons 

Prodaction of Iron and Steel Wire Rods, grow tons. 
Production of Plate and Sheet Iron and Steel, except 

Nail Plate, gross tons 

^fraduotlon of Iran and Steel Cat Nails and Cut 

Spikes, kegs of 100 pounds 

'traduction of Iron and Steel Wire Kails, kegs of 

100 pounds 

Piodootion of Bar, Bolt, Hoop, Skelp, Rolled Axles, 

Rolled Armor Plate, etc., gross tons 

ProdueUon of all Rolled Iron and Steel, including 

Cut Nails and excluding Rails, gross tons 

froductiou of all Rolled Iron and Steel, Including 

both Cut Nails and Rails, gross tons 

Inctiou of Tinplates and Tcme Platos, gross tons. 
of Ore, Pig, and Scrap Blooms for sale. 



Ivklue of Imports of Iron and Steel 

■T«lnB of ExportH of Iron and Steel 

rlfllM of New Railroad hnilt (revised Gguras; 
■ Xaunigruits in the fear ended December 31, 



iini. 



35,EM,13fi 
1,186,470 
232,336,468 
36,940,710 
2Bd,'377,Ua 
31,200,890 
2,661,381 
6,120,946 
25,401,730 
17,821,307 

212,081 

9,138,363 

6,687,729 

112,772 

6,386 

U,947,350 

867,879 

390,936 

2,936,393 

6,029 

6,612 



1,674,393 
3,6(!5,40n 
1,633,762 

10,982,246 
6,883,219 

10,996,183 



13,003 
(41,468.8:^6 
197,893,036 



36,019,308 
980,440 
262,464,776 
66,613,454 
319,068,329 
69,362,831 
3,446,402 



192,e6l' 

8,693,839 

6.829,911 

102,434 

9,804 

14,634,978 

400,348 

430,266 

2,946,766 

45,064 

667 

2,892,477 

1,096,813 

1,503,466 

2,699,666 

1,436,893 

0,631,661 

4,963,186 

10,515,220 

13,207,697 



Ml, 255,864 
S9ll,03S,8<I6 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, AND 1903, BY STATES. 



The following staHsUcSf giving the total production of pig iron m the United 
States for the pcut five years, have been collected direcUy from the manu- 
facturers by the American Iron and Steel AssociaHon, Details of pro- 
ducHon for previous years wiU be found in the Annual Beports of the 
Association, 

TOTAL PBODUOnON OF PIQ IBON FBOM 1899 TO 1908. 



States. 
Calendar yean. 

MaasaohuBetts. 

Connectioat 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennaylyania 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North Carolina...... 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Texas.... , 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

MisBoari 

Colorado 

Washington 

Total 



Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 



1899. 



2,476 
10,129 
264,346 
127,598 
6,558,878 
234,477 
365,491 



1 



17,835 

1,083,905 

5,803 

187,858 

119,019 

346,166 

2,378,212 

1,442,012 

134,443 



I 
} 



203,175 
138,880 



13,620,703 



1900. 



3,310 
10,233 
292,827 
170,262 
6,365,935 
290,078 
490,617 

28,984 

1,184,337 

10,150 

166,758 

71,562 

362,190 

2,470,911 

1,363,383 

163,712 

184,794 
159,204 



13,789,242 



IWL 



3,386 
8,442 
283,662 
155,746 
7,843,257 
308,186 
448,662 

27,333 

1,225,212 

2,278 

166,597 

68,462 

337,189 

3,326,425 

1,596,850 

170,762 

207,551 
203,409 



15,878,354 



1902. 



3,860 
12,086 
401,869 
191,380 
8,117,800 
808,229 
587,216 

32,315 

1,472,211 

3,095 

183,005 

110,726 

392,778 

3,631,388 

1,730,220 

155,213 

273,987 
269,930 



17,821,307 



1908. 



8,265 
14,501 
552,917 
211,667 
8,211,500 
824,570 
544,034 

75,602 

1,561,898 

11,653 

199,013 

102,441 

418,368 

3,287,434 

1,692,376 

244,709 

283,616 
270,289 



18,009,252 



PEODUCTION OF ANTHBACITB AND MIXED ANTHRACITB AKD BITUSONOUS 

PIG IBON FBOM 1899 TO 1903. 



States. 


Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 


Calendar years. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1908. 


New York 


} 163,863 

1,420,618 
15,081 


f 60,869 

1 168,762 

1,440,139 

17,288 


J 191,254 

1,518,636 
2,738 


195,472 
919,775 




New Jersey 


284,018 


Pennsylvania 


1,615,701 


Maryland 


11,628 








Total 


1,599,652 


1,677,048 


1,712,627 


1,116,247 


1,911,347 
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FBODDCTIOH I 



f OKABCOAL FIO mOK FBOK I8B9 1 



SbUn 


Gran %ata of 3i,ua poanib. 


C»lenil«r j-oaii. 


18W. 


iva. 


IROL 


1»02. 


190B. 




2,m 

10,129 
7,130 
S,7S1 

1,708 


3,310 
10,233 

7,B20 
3,4Z2 
6,978 
32,879 
67.833 
10,1S0 
3,119 
7,737 
183,711 

48,788 


3,38e 
8,442 

22,soe 

4,781 
6,098 
37,333 
H.OlO 
2,273 
2,917 
10,067 
170,762 

49,496 


3,380 
13,088 
34,207 
4.230 
4,400 
31,886 
60,534 

) 6,293 
10,798 
165,313 

65,698 


3,3Sfi 












MJurUud and VirglDU 


6,794 
41,833 
78,107 




6,803 

29,037 

8,478 

1S4.443 

I 43,174 






15,300 


Ohio 


9,640 
244,709 






80,383 


„^'h" 








284,768 


389,874 


380,147 


378,604 









Id additlDii to tbe pig lion mbove noted tbere wen piodnced In 1B03 In Wttooniln 
■nd WublngEOD 927 bnu ot pig Inn with mixed chucoal and ooke, isKinit 11,886 
I torn Id 1902 in TenneMee. 



FBODOCTIOH 


FEOM 1899 TO 1903. 


BUM. 


Qnm torn of i,MO pcnuuU. 


Cilendu rean. 


UM. 


1»D0. 


IML 


1«B. 


1KB. 




330,971 

6,134,629 
319,336 
383,943 

} 17,886 
1,043,336 

187.868 

119.019 

317,129 

3,371,736 


1 236,648 

4,933,374 

369.689 

487,888 

4,836 

1,128.706 

166,768 

71,682 

315,743 

2,468,174 

1,363,383 

131,364 

47,704 
121,156 


226,649 

6,818,981 

297,826 

446,188 


f 308,619 

} 64,461 

7.193.796 

301,601 

1 636,174 

1,411,877 

183,005 
110.736 
377,915 
3.820.690 
1.780,220 
233,386 

354,933 


430,726 
17,464 

6.591,729 
810,886 


Hew Jertey 


M«7l"ni - 






WM Viistola...- 


1.172,303 

168.597 

68.462 

310,928 

3,318,368 

1.696.860 

172,378 

[ 189,187 


1.488,391 

199,013 


Ohio 


414,821 
3,277,894 
1,092,375 

209.012 




181.471 

[ 37,867 
100,663 






383.603 










11,788,386 


11,737,712 


13,782,388 


16.316,991 
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STOCKS OF ALL KINDS OF PIG IRON UNSOLD AT THE 

CLOSE OF 1900, 1901, 1902, AND 1903. 



Theie 9iaHtUe8 repreieni only wMold ttoeki in the handt cf makers or their 
agenU, inehiding stocks controlled hy the memmfa^etwrers in vfarreaU yards, 
and do not include other warramt stocks, or stocks in the hands of eonswmerif 
or pig iron made for the use of the makers, or foreign pig iron Meld in bond. 



States and DistrlctB— CalendAr jeaxs. 



New England.. 

New York 

New Jersey .... 



Lehigh YaUey.^ 

Schuylkill VaUey 

Upper Susquehanna Valley... 
Lower Susquehanna YaUey.. 

Juniata Yalley 

Allegheny County 

Shenango Yalley 

Miscellaneous bituminous. 

Charcoal 



Total for Pennsylvania... 



Maryland 

Yirginia 

North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. 

Alabama. , 

Kentucky and West Yirginia. , 

Tennessee 



Grose tons of 2»240 pounds. 



IMO. 



2,791 
H260 
11,500 



) 



41,664 
21,895 

21,102 

4,815 

1,082 

22,742 

18,003 

8,692 



184,995 



1 



24,518 

8,741 
49,394 

6,673 
16,174 



190L 



684 

4,907 

648 



8,788 
4,766 

1,409 
600 

4,017 
3,189 
8,046 



20,760 



Mahoning Yalley 

Hocking Yalley and miscellaneous. 

Lake Counties 

Hanging Bock bit. and charcoal... 



Total for Ohio., 






Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Illinois and Wisconsin 

Missouri and Colorado 

Pacific States. 



Grand total. 



80,792 

9,460 

10,761 

20,618 



121,621 



32,708 



442,370 



8,477 

1,066 
4,393 
3,156 
1,361 



1902. 



229 

2,661 

700 



150 
400 

2,266 
1,598 



•••• ••••«•• 



• •••••••••• 



19Q8w 



3,452 

12,932 

9,892 



718 



5,122 



8,343 



1,671 
8,285 



18,299 



6,906 



70,647 



6,791 

22,404 
1,125 
3,554 



2,503 



1,954 



33,324 
14,079 

1,021 

19,617 
1,200 
9,222 

26,435 
1,574 



106,^2 



26,823 

10,226 

234,828 

16,422 

22,019 



4,457 



2,908 



49,961 



47,849 



24,340 



72,189 



77,183 



591,438 



STOCKS ACCOBDING TO FUEL USED. 



Bituminous 

Anthracite and anth. and coke mixed.. 

Charcoal 

Mixed charcoal and coke 



Total. 



261,407 

110,127 

62,578 

8,258 



442,370 



42,426 

12,007 

16,950 

264 



70,647 



38,646 
4,080 
7,226 



407,881 

62,901 

120,666 

••••• •••••• 



49,961 691,438 
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eTATISnCB OF THE 



UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1902. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY iPRICES OF No. 1 FOUNDRY PIG IRON 
AT PHILADELPHIA SINCE 1860. 



The /(Mowing table of atierof/e mtmiJiiy priea of No. 1 foundry pig iro 
at Philadelphia hat btm eompUtd by The American Iron and Ste< 
Auodation from weekly ijuotatioiu. Tont of t,Sj^ paiavd* are UMed. 
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STATISTICS OF THE i 



WfS^B OP IKON AND STEEL RAILS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The fbUowing table from Poot's Manual gives the number of 

miles of eteam raib-aad track in the United States from 1880 to 

the end of 1903 which had been laid with Bt«e] rails or iron 

rails. In the figures given all tracks of Bt«am railroads are includ- 

. ed, but tracks of elevated dty paaaeoger rulways are excluded. 



1 .^ 


MUesof 


Mile, of 

IronmUa. 


Total mllra. 


Peicentase at 

eteelnOls. 




83,680 
48,98* 

6e.aii 

78,411 
60,182 
£18.018 
106,630 
126,S49 
138,386 
161,678 
167,468 
174,776 
182,711 
190,718 
197,491 
306,381 
210,a»0 
216,668 
320,804 

ase,978 

288,464 
246,811 
267,437 

371,013 


H1,SB7 
81,<71 
74,267 
70,680 
66,263 
63,483 
63,322 
69,686 
63,S81 
60,610 
40,694 
89,764 
38,918 
37,186 
36,394 
38,660 
38,110 
26,043 
24,436 
31,387 
19,389 
19,181 
17,898 
16,249 


116,647 
130,465 
110.878 
149,101 
166,114 
160.606 
167,962 
184,936 
191,378 
203,086 
208,162 
214,629 
221,629 
337,863 
232,766 
236,031 
238,730 
241,701 
346,339 
260,363 
267,863 
266,993 
274,836 
286.262 








' ism"'".".":!"';: 
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We have abo recdved from the mtinufacturers the staUstta « 
the production of pig iron in Canada in the fint six tnontlu a 
1904. The figurefl show a decrease as compared wnth either of the 
two halves of 1903, as will be eeen by the following table, whid 
givee the production by fuels, in grosa tona, in half-yearly periodi. 



Fuel OHd-Snin toni. 


FlntbAlf 
oflSOS. 


8«»>ulbalf 
of 1»M. 


of ItOt 


Coke...™ _ 


123,600 
9,430 


134,406 

8,083 


lUjMO 






132,930 




iao,ws 







The decrease in production in the first half of 1804 ag oom- 
pared with the firat half of 1903 was 12,287 tons, and aa compand 
with the second half of 1903 it waa 11,845 tona. Of the ihthIuc- 
tion in the first half of 1904 35,291 tone were basic pig iron, 
against 69,325 tons in the first half of 1903 and 57,567 tons in tlie 
second half of that year. A small quantity of Besaemer pig ina 
was produced lu the second half of 1903, but no Beesemer pig 
fron WHS made in the first half of 1903 or the first half of 1904. 

The unsold pig iron held by manufacturers on June 30, 1904, 
amounted to 36,868 gross tons, aa compared with 19,168 tona on 
December 31, 1903, and 13,585 tons on June 30, 1903. Of the 
unsold Btocka on June 30, 1904, a little less than 4,000 tons were 
made with charcoal, the remainder being coke iron. 

During the first half of 1004 the total number of fumacee in 
Canada actually in blast for the whole or a part of the period 
was 10, of which 7 used coke and 3 used charcoaL The num- 
ber of furnaces idle during the whole period was 6, of which 4 
used coke when last in blast and 1 used charcoal. Of the 15 
completed blast furnaces in Canada on June 30, 1904, 7 
located in Nova Scotia, 3 in Quebec, and 5 in Ontario, 
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PRODDCTIOJI OF 8TEEL IN CANADA. 

The American Iron and Steel Association has also 
from the manufacturer the statistics of the production of steel in- 
gots and castings and of rolled iron and steel in Canada in 1903. 

The total production of steel ingots and castings in Canada in 
1903 waa 161,514 grosa tons, against 182,037 tons in 1902, a de- 
crease of 523 tons. Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots and 
caatinga were made in each year. Almost all the open-hearth 
steel reported in 1902 and 1903 waa made by the basic prooeas. 
The direct Steel castings made in 1903 amounted to 4,506 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IBOK IIT CANADA. 

I American Iron and Steel Association has received from 
the manufacturers the statistics of the production of all kinds of 
pig iron in Canada in the calendar year 1903. Thej ehov a de- 
crease of 64,139 gross tons, or nearly 17 per cent., as compared 
with 1902, but an increase of 20,442 tons as compared with 1901. 

The total production in 1903 amounted to 265,418 gross tons, 
against 319,557 tons in 1902, 244,976 tons in 1901, and 86,090 
tons in 1900. In the first half of 1903 the production was 
132,930 tons and in the second half it was 132.488 tons, a de- 
crease of 442 tons. Of the total production in 1903 exactly 
247,905 tons were made with coke and 17,513 tons with charcoal. 
Nearly one-half of the total production was basic pig iron, 126,- 
892 toQB. lem than 1,000 tons of Beaeemer pig iron were made. 
Spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese have not been made since 1899, 

The following table gives the total production of all kinds of 
pig iron (includbig spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese) in Canada 
from 1894 to 1903. Prior to 1894 the statisUcs of pig iron pro. 
duction in Canada were not collected by this Associatlan. 



'-~ 


GlOM tODB. 


Y«Ln 


OnwtOM. 


YeWB. 


Grow toni. 




37,829 
60.030 

63,796 




68,756 
94,077 
86,090 
244,878 


1902 


319 567 






„.'.,B 





















On December 31, 1903, the unsold stocks of pig iron in Can- 
ada amounted to 19,168 gross tons, as compared with about 
20,000 tons at the close of 1902, 59,472 tons at the close of 
1901, and 12,465 tons at the close of 19O0. 

On December 31, 1903, Canada had 15 completed blast fur- 
naces, of which 9 were in blast and 6 were idle. Of this total 
11 were equipped to use coke for fiiel and 4 to use charcoal. 
In addition 3 coke furnaces and 1 charcoal furnace were being 
built or were partly erected on December 31, but work on at 
least two of the fumacee had been suspended for some time. 
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CHANGES IK CANADIAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 

The Nova Sootia Steel and Coal Company, Limited, of New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, has completed a new coke blast furnace at 
Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia. The fiimace was first blown in on 
August 30, 1904. It is 85 X 17 feet, is equipped with 4 Roberts 
stoves, and has an annual capacity of about 75,000 tons of forge 
and basic pig iron. The fiimace is also equipped with one jug- 
iron casting machine. The company is also erecting a new ofest- 
hearth steel plant at Sydney Mines, which is to be equipped with 
four 40-gro8S-ton basic fiimaces, of which three are to be station- 
ary WeUman furnaces and one is to be a tilting fiimaoe. In- 
gots only will be made, for which the plant will have an an- 
nual capacity of about 60,000 gross tons. 

The Halifax Rolling Mills, near Halifax, Nova Scotia, have 
been dismantled. They were built in 1878, were equipped with 
two heating furnaces, two trains of rolls, and twenty cut-nail 
machines. They were formerly operated by the Halifax Rolling 
Mills Company, but had been idle for years. 

The Montreal Steel Works, of Montreal, Canada,, are now 
equipped with two 15-gross-ton acid open-hearth steel furnaces, 
a second furnace having been added in 1903. The 8,000-pouDd 
modified Bessemer converter with which the plant is alao equip- 
ped was not operated in 1903. The works produce steel castiogs. 

The Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, have succeeded Peck, Benny 
& Co., of Montreal. The rolling mill of the company was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1903, but waa rebuilt in the same year. 

The Iron and Steel Company of Canada, Limited, has acquired 
the rolling mill at Belleville, Ontario, formerly operated by the 
Abbott-Mitchell Iron and Steel Company of Ontario, Limited. 
M. Wright is president, D. Jackson is vice-president, and J. F. 
Wills is managing director, secretary, and treasurer. 

The Toronto Bolt and Forging Company, Limited, is now the 
owner of the rolling mill at Sunnyside, Toronto, formerly operated 
by the McDonell Rolling Mills Company of Toronto, Limited. 
George Gillies is president of the new organization, T. H. Watson 
is secretary and treasurer, John Stephens is general superintend- 
ent, and C. O. Jolley is assistant superintendent 

The Page-Hersey Iron and Tube Company, Limited, of Guelph, 
Ontario, which manufactures wrought-iron pipe, did not install 
in 1903 the 2 trains of rolls for the manufacture of skelp and bar 
iron which it proposed adding to its works. The company is now 
uncertain when the roUs will be added. 



